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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT 


Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco. 


To  the  HonorabU  Board  of  Education 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — 

Eerewith  please  find  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896. 
The  schools  have  had  a  year  of  quiet,  satisfactory  work. 
Teachers  and  pupils  have  been  blessed  with  good  health,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  purposes  of  the  Department  have  been  fully 
met.  The  people  are  to  be  congratulated  that  the  unrest  that 
existed  among  the  teachers  when  the  present  Board  came  into 
office  has  been  dissipated.  Confidence  has  been  restored,  and  the 
children  in  the  schools  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  conditions  that 
make  for  the  highest  order  of  schoolroom  work.  There  ought  to 
be  "some  holt  of  Heaven  big  with  uncommon  thunder  to  blast" 
tlic  pin-headed,  unprincipled,  petty  political  tyrants  who  occa- 
sionally find  their  way  to  the  school  boards  of  the  land  to 
tyrannize  for  a  brief  hour  over  our  teachers,  at  the  expense  of  the 
very  foundation  principles  of  what  is  best  for  the  children.  If 
the  Board  of  Education  of  1895-96  had  done  no  more  than  to 
restore  rest  and  confidence  to  the  teachers,  it  is  enough  to  give 
it  an  honored  place  among  the  benefactors  of  the  children  of  a 
large  city. 

PROMOTIONS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  July,  1895,  it  was  de- 
cided to  work  toward  semi-annual  promotions,  in  place  of  the 
annual  promotions  that  had  been  the  rule  since  the  schools 
began.     Though  very  few  were  promoted  at  the  end  of  the 
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first  term,  enough  progress  was  made  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical  that  a  more  elastic  system  of  promotions  will  be  a 
blessing  to  the  children.  There  is  no  more  educational  reason 
why  a  class  of  children  finishing  the  work  of  a  grade  in  March 
should  be  kept  marking  time  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year  than  there  is  in  requiring  the  same  class  to  spend  a 
year  longer  on  a  grade  that  they  have  not  finished  in  a  year. 
If  the  grammar  and  high  schools  could  receive  pupils  by  classes 
at  any  time,  then  graduation  would  be  as  well  one  month  as 
another,  if  the  classes  were  ready. 

THE  SANITARY  CONDITIONS  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  our  schools,  generally  speaking,  is 
good,  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. What  the  schools  generally  need  for  good  health 
and  economy  is  some  modern  S3rstem  of  ventilation  and 
heating  and  a  rearrangement  of  some  of  the  rooms  respecting 
light.  During  the  past  year  I  lie  Board  of  Education,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Board  of  Health,  have  provided  several  schools 
with  the  most  improved  "modern  sanitary"  closets,  from  which 
no  gases  can  escape  to  irritate  the  most  sensitive  nostrils.  But 
the  schoolrooms  in  which  the  children  spend  four  or  five  hours 
a  day,  for  lack  of  proper  heating  and  ventilation,  have  as  •'"many 
distinct  and  several  smells  as  Coleridge  found  in  the  city  of 
Cologne."  The  rule  is  that  our  schools  are  heated  by  stoves  and 
the  rooms  ventilated  (?)  through  windows  and  doors.  Xor  are 
these  conditions  confined  to  the  oldest  buildings.  Two  buildings 
finished  in  1895  have  little,  if  anything,  except  the  closets,  more 
modern  than  have  the  buildings  erected  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

Discipline  in  our  schools  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  thing 
of  judgment  and  reason  on  the  part  of  parents,  pupils  and 
teachers.  As  a  rule,  parents  support  school  authority  and 
children  acquiesce  in  its  requirements.     Principals  and  teachers 
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are  drifting  away  from  the  old  belief  in  the  power  of  the  rod, 
and  J  doubl  ii"!  that  another  decade  will  see  no  more  corporal 
punishment  in  our  schools.  Not  that  it  should  be  set  aside  by 
law.  Inn  that  when  the  majority  understand  that  there  is  a 
iter,  better  power  of  and  within  every  teacher  who  will  take 
pains  to  develop  it,  the  ferule  and  the  strap  will  fall  into  disuse, 
and  control  will  be  better  and  its  effects  more  lasting. 

The  writer's  view  respecting  the  home  side  of  the  discipline 
of  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  is  set  forth  somewhat  in  detail  in 
the  following  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  a  most  worthy 
citizen  to  whom  it  seemed  a  duty  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  a 
young  man  with  whom  he  was  closely  related  and  in  whom  he 
felt  a  deep  interest: 

Dear  Sir:  The  total  number  of  suspensions  in  the  San  Francisco 
schools  for  the  last  six  months  is  121;  the  number  of  suspensions  in 
the  school  in  question,  10. 

Permit  me  to  say,  while  in  the  abstract  you  are  probably  theoreti- 
cally correct  with  regard  to  suspensions,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
practically  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  good  of  a  class  to  send  one  or 
more  pupils  out  of  it.  I  do  not  know  that  the  suspension  of  any  pupil 
should  be  construed  to  be  for  that  pupil's  benefit  only,  though,  of 
course,  the  suspension  should  have  a  good  effect  on  the  individual 
who  is  suspended.  In  thinking  out  a  matter  of  so  much  importance 
as  this,  you  and  I  must  keep  in  mind  that  pupils  in  the  schools  are 
taught  by  classes,  and  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  discretion,  there  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  any  improper  conduct; 
and  if  suspension  results  from  such  conduct,  it  is  plainly  the  fault  of 
the  individual.  Neither  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  home  side  of  the 
child.  When  I,  as  a  boy,  went  to  school,  with  the  understanding 
that  if  I  got  into  trouble  at  school  I  would  be  punished  at  home,  I 
never  had  any  trouble  at  school.  There  is  a  large  proportion  of  think- 
ing people  that  are  coming  to  believe  that  schools  are  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  children,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  them.  I 
am  not  sure  but  a  recognition  of  that  principle,  at  least  in  the  gram- 
mar grades,  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  children.  Let  the 
fathers  and  mothers  understand  that  when  a  child  has  any  sort  of 
trouble  at  school,  the  beginning  of  it  is  his  fault,  and  more  children 
will  get  on  at  school  without  trouble.  Show  me  a  thousand  school 
children  in  their  teens  who  criticise,  for  one  reason  of  another,  their 
teachers,  and  I  will  show  you  999  of  the  number  who  have  not  learned 
the  lesson  of  minding  their  own  business  at  school,  and  doing  the 
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tiling  that  they  are  sent  to  school  to  do.  It  is  no  kindness  to  a  boy  or 
a  girl  who  has  been  suspended  from  school  to  look  at  the  thing  in  any 
other  way  than  that  the  first  fault  is  the  fact  that  he  or  she  has  done 
the  thing  that  he  or  she  knows  should  not  be  done. 

But  look  at  another  side  of  this  matter  of  the  suspensions  in  our 
schools.  The  schools  average  in  attendance  about  33,000  every  day, 
and  121  suspensions  in  six  months,  an  average  of  about  one  a  day 
among  all  of  these  different  children,  with  the  different  home  influ- 
ence and  street  influence,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  number  is  so 
small.  How  many  of  the  parents  of  the  33,000  in  the  schools  do  you 
imagine  in  the  last  six  months  have  fallen  out  with  their  own  chil- 
dren over  and  over  again,  and  have  admitted  to  themselves,  if  not  to 
the  children,  that  they  were  utterly  helpless  in  the  matter  of  the  con- 
trol of  their  own  offspring?  I  am  saying  this  not  simply  to  talk  or 
make  argument,  because  nothing  pains  me  more  than  it  does  to  see 
anything  go  wrong  in  the  management  of  children,  but  I  am  saying  it 
because  it  comes  home  to  me  with  great  force,  that  after  all  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  schools  in  this  respect  is  remarkable. 

May  I  say  in  this  connection  with  regard  to  the  young  man  about 
whom  you  and  I  have  talked,  that  I  believe  if  his  father  and  his 
mother  would  cut  him  off  from  any  and  all  interference  in  his  behalf, 
and  let  him  understand  that  perfect  conduct  is  the  only  way  to  square 
himself  with  the  school,  he  will  soon  come  to  believe  and  act  on  that 
belief,  that  there  is  much  for  a  young  man  of  his  age  to  do  in  school 
besides  sit  around  and  find  fault  with  his  teacher.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  look  at  it  for  such  a  boy.  If  you  behave  yourself  under  all 
circumstances  and  at  all  times,  you  will  have  no  trouble;  and  criti- 
cism of  a  teacher  or  of  a  school  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  you  are 
not  doing  your  part  as  a  pupil  in  the  school.  Let  this  be  the  basis  on 
which  he  goes  to  school,  and  on  which  his  complaints  are  met,  and 
there  would  be  a  change  in  his  conduct  in  a  day.  It  is  just  as  true  to- 
day as  it  was  when  you  and  I  were  boys,  that  coddling  and  taffy  do 
not  make  men.  I  would  like  five  minutes  talk  with  him  every  morn- 
ing before  he  goes  to  school.  He  has  an  idea  that  his  father,  his 
mother,  and  the  whole  world  are  at  his  feet.  The  lessons  I  have  sug- 
gested he  will  have  to  learn  before  he  is  worth  a  nickel  for  any  of  the 
purposes  for  which  a  man  is  wanted. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

M.  BABCOCK, 
Superintendent  Schools. 
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PATRIOTISM  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  May  lasl  one  of  the  most  estimable  and  public-spirited 
women  of  San  Francisco  was  made  to  Bay  by  a  daily  paper  that 

••The  public  bcI Is  of  this  city,  while  they  do  float  the  flag 

occasionally,  when  they  come  to  nave  their  exercises  for  pro- 
motion at  tin'  end  of  the  term-,  selecl  one  year  Scotch  music  and 
Scotch  songs,  and  tins  year  they  seled  Spanish  music  and 
Spanish  songs.  Patriotism  is  nut  taughl  in  our  public  schools. 
[nstead,  they  imitate  some  foreign  nations,  and  we  Americans 
pay  for  it.  Thai  is  what  I  would  like  to  have  this  Congress 
[Woman's  Congress]  take  to  their  hearts  and  think  about." 

While  there  is  no  doubt  of  her  sincerity  in  making  the  above 
statement,  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  wide  of  the  mark  she  was 
when  it  i-  known  that  "the  la-t  Friday  afternoon  of  each  calen- 
dar month  is  sel  aside  for  the  purpose  of  holding  patriotic  and 
genera]  exercises  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  and  th  rcises 

musl  consist,  by  order  of  the  the  Board  of  Education,  of — 

"1st.  Recitations  of  a  patriotic  character,  singing  of  patriotic 
hymns,  and  instruction  by  the  teachers  in  the  principles  of  our 
rnment  and  the  duties  and  dignities  of  American  citizen- 
ship;  and 

"2nd.  Genera]  instruction  in  the  principles  of  morality, 
truth  and  justice,  as  required  by  the  State  law  and  the  rules  of 
the  Board  of  Education." 

"Tlie  American  flag  shall  be  raised  on  the  school-houses  on 
the  day  on  which  these  exercises  are  held." 

1  think  every  class-room  in  this  city  is  provided  -with  a  flag, 
and  in  most  of  the  classes  a  formal  salute  to  the  flag  is  a  part  of 
every  school  day  exercise. 

In  tins  connection,  it  should  be  said  that  the  San  Francisco 
schools  are  in  charge  of  as  conscientious,  faithful  and  patriotic  a 
class  of  men  and  women  as  the  high  standard  set  up  by  the  lady 
in  question  would  seem  to  demand.  If  there  are  any  lacks  in 
instruction  in  the  schools,  failure  to  impress  upon  the  children 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  love  of  country  is  not  one  of  them. 
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FLAG  SALUTE. 

The  flag  salute  given  below  is  from  one  of  our  best  primary 
schools. 

Pupils  of  a  class  or  the  whole  school  stand  and  say: 

"We  salute  our  flag"  [giving  military  salute  with  the  words]. 

"We  turn  to  our  flag  [pointing  to  it]  as  the  sun  flower  turns  to  the 
sun. 

"One  people,  one  country,  one  flag. 

"Our  souls  to  God,  our  hearts  to  our  friends,  our  lives  to  our  coun- 
try." 

They  then  sing: 

"Our  flag  is  there,  our  flag  is  there, 
We  hail  it  with  three  loud  huzzas. 
Our  flag  is  there,  our  flag  is  there, 
Behold  the  glorious  stripes  and  stars." 

The  above  comprises  the  salute  given  each  morning,  the  first  thing, 
in  every  class  room,  by  every  child.  Every  class  room  has  a  silk 
flag  draped  on  the  wall  in  a  conspicuous  place,  with  the  picture  of 
Washington  on  one  side  and  Lincoln  on  the  other. 

Each  child  learns  the  following: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  republic  for  which  it 
stands — one  nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

There  are  about  four  hundred  thousand  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  the  country,  teaching  about  fifteen  million  school  children. 
Think  of  this  army  and  its  possibilities  for  the  weal  or  woe  of 
the  nation.  Let  the  feather-brained  politician  and  the  dema- 
gogue keep  hands  off  from  this  department  of  our  public  service. 
Let  the  highest-minded  man  who  finds  his  way  to  position  on  a 
school  board  beware  lest  he  trifle,  if  but  for  a  day,  with  the 
slightest  thing  that  shall  make  for  unrest  in  our  teaching  corps, 
the  effect  of  which  may  reach  and  mar  the  symmetry  of  develop- 
ment in  a  generation.  San  Francisco  teachers  begin  in  our 
schools  at  forty  dollars  a  month,  and,  if  successful,  may  at  the 
end  of  eleven  years  reach  eighty-three  dollars  per  month. 
Average  the  years,  and  it  is  little  if  any  more  than  is  paid  to  a 
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good  house  servant.  The  increase  in  the  pay-roll  of  the  School 
Department  in  the  last  t<  n  years  is  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance  to  of  our  statesmen  (?)  afflicted  with  "brain- 

cramp/'  but  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes  pay  nothing  with 
more  satisfaction  than  they  do  for  running  our  schools. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Then'  are  several  neighborhoods  in  the  city  too  remote  from 
the  free  kindergartens  for  children  to  attend  them,  and  their 
parents  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  tuition  in  private  ones. 
Where  such  is  the  ease  a  regularly  equipped  kindergarten  should 
be  established  for  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  six  years. 
These  kindergartens  should  he  in  our  primary  school  buildings. 

THE  GRAND  JURY  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Th  reports  of  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  San  Francisco  schools 
are  coming  to  be  considered  a  good  deal  of  a  joke.     For  instance, 

one  Grand  Jury,  in  the  most  emphatic  way,  recommended  the 
closing  of  one  of  our  schools,  while  the  same  body,  composed  of 
different  men.  with  equal  emphasis  censured  the  Board  of 
Education  for  considering  the  recommendation  of  the  former 
jury.  What  business  the  jury  had  with  the  schools  in  either  case 
is.  id  say  the  least,  a  conundrum.  I  doubt  if  there  is  another 
place  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  a  jury  would  presume  to 
criticise  a  Board  of  Education  on  its  methods  of  running  the 
schools  of  a  great  city  as  is  done  in  San  Francisco.  The  Board 
of  Education  is  composed  of  citizens  elected  by  the  people,  and 
made  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  and  I  doubt  if 
good  common  sense  will  warrant  any  Grand  Jury  in  presuming 
in  their  official  capacity  to  criticise  the  methods  of  the  Board, 
unless  it  he  found  that  in  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the 
Department  there  is  evidence  of  undue  extravagance  or  crooked- 
ness. Matters  of  policy  are  for  the  Board  of  Education,  and  for 
them  only;  and  future  Grand  Juries  will  serve  San  Francisco 
best  if  they  confine  themselves  to  their  legitimate  business  so  far 
as  the  schools  are  concerned. 
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THE  DIET  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Something  should  he  done  to  revise  the  hill  of  fare  of  school 
children.  Parents,  if  intelligent  respecting  it,  "become  careless  to 
the  extent  that  I  doubt  if  one  child  in  ten  has  the  kind  of  food 
that  good  mental  work  demands.  During  the  year  just  passed  I 
asked  for  the  breakfast  bill  of  fare  of  the  girls  in  the  highest 
grades  of  the  grammar  schools  and  in  the  High  schools,  and  the 
rule  was  coffee  and  a  hot  roll.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  line  of  the 
work  of  the  schools  to  send  to  the  mother  of  each  pupil  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  proper  foods  for  school  children,  to  the  end  that 
children  generally  will  be  better  nourished  and  their  advance- 
ment easier  and  more  rapid. 

SCHOOL-ROOM  DECORATION. 

Something  should  be  done  by  way  of  making  our  school  rooms 
more  attractive.  The  first  step  should  be  to  make  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  a  contractor  to  daub  the  Avails  and  ceilings  with  the 
most  unheard  of  combinations  of  colors.  The  specifications  for 
such  work  should  include  definite  instruction  to  the  end  that 
the  tints  used  shall  not  be  such  as  to  darken  the  rooms  or  deaden 
the  taste  of  the  children.  A  room  in  which  forty  or  fifty  children 
spend  the  most  of  their  waking  hours  should  be  as  beautiful  and 
appropriate  in  its  arrangements  as  taste,  skill  and  money  can 
make  it.  The  walls  should  be  hung  with  pictures  illustrative  of 
art,  science,  history  and  geography.  There  is  a  greater  lesson  in 
the  face  of  Lincoln  or  Washington  looking  down  from  the  wall 
of  a  school  room  than  there  can  be  in  the  Farewell  or  Gettysburg 
address  without  the  pictures. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  during  the  year  has  steadily  improved  in  most  of  the 
schools.  The  class  teachers  have  evinced  an  unusual  interest  in 
the  special  lessons  given  for  their  benefit,  and  the  results  have 
been  correspondingly  good.  We  are  getting  awav  from  the  old 
belief  that  drawing  in  a  system  of  schools  has  for  its  end  and  aim 
picture  making.     It  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  public  schools 
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to  make  artists,  but  it  is  their  primary  object  to  send  out  well- 
rounded,  well-developed  citizens,  and  a  proper  system  of  drawing 
helps  to  bring  about  that  end.  It  helps  to  educate  the  whole  child. 

SINGING. 

The  introduction  of  a  complete  system  of  music  has  done  much 
to  improve  the  singing  in  all  our  primary  and  grammar  schools. 
The  graduate  of  even  a  primary  school  should  now  know  how  to 
read  simple  music.  But  this  is  not  the  most  important  office  of 
singing.  The  songs  a  child  sings,  like  the  prose  and  poetry  he 
commits  to  memory  in  school  days,  enter  into  and  help  make  his 
moral  fibre,  and  he  will  go  through  life  singing  them.  A  good 
school  song  will  bless  and  uplift  the  families  of  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood. 

SEVERAL  REASONS  WHY  MUSIC  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT. 

Given  in  an  outline  of  institute  work  for  the  public  schools  of  Mich- 
igan in  1878: 

1.  The  influence  which  music  has  always  exerted,  and  its  conse- 
quent almost  universal  use,  give  it  a  prominence  as  a  branch  of  edu- 
cation that  demands  more  general  attention. 

2.  Its  study  should  be  commenced  in  childhood,  before  the  organs 
of  hearing  and  vocalization  become  so  fixed  that  musical  sounds  can 
neither  be  appreciated  nor  produced. 

3.  In  a  sanitary  view,  singing  is  one  of  the  best  promoters  of 
health. 

4.  Its  good  influence  upon  the  morals  and  deportment  of  the  young 
is  incalculable. 

5.  The  mental  discipline  acquired  in  learning  the  science  gives  it 
as  high  a  position  as  any  other  study. 

6.  Music,  as  a  means  of  vocal  culture,  is  unequalled,  and  greatly 
aids  in  making  good  readers  and  speakers. 

7.  In  the  light  of  economy,  the  cost  of  tuition  to  the  parent,  in  the 
way  of  private  instruction,  would  be  greatly  lessened  by  having  music 
taught  in  the  public  schools;  while  those  who  from  poverty  would 
otherwise  never  receive  any  musical  training,  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited.— Michigan  Report. 

WHAT     SCHOOL    BOARDS    SHOULD    DO. 
I  should  like  to  see  some  one  who  should  be  responsible  for  con- 
ducting the  musical  performances  of  our  children.     Nothing  is  more 
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striking  in  our  Board  Schools  than  the  admirable  management  of 
every  other  department  of  instruction,  and  the  muddle,  looseness,  un- 
certainty, and  general  inefficiency  of  the  musical  instruction.  Sound, 
popular  music,  songs,  and  part-singing,  at  sight  as  well  as  by  ear, 
should  radiate  from  the  Board  Schools. 

Let  the  heaven-born  art  of  music  spread;  let  it  bless  the  homes  and 
hearths  of  the  people;  let  the  children  sing,  and  sing  together;  let 
the  concertina,  the  violin,  or  the  flute  be  found  in  every  cottage;  let 
not  the  only  fiddle  in  the  place  be  hung  up  in  the  beer-shop,  the  only 
choruses  in  the  village  be  heard  in  the  choir  and  at  the  public-house. 
And,  while  music  refines  pleasure,  let  it  stimulate  work.  Let  part- 
songs  and  sweet  melody  rise  in  all  our  crowded  factories  above  the 
whirl  of  wheels  and  clanking  of  machinery;  thus  let  the  factory-girl 
forget  her  toil,  and  the  artisan  his  grievance,  and  music,  the  civilizor, 
the  recreator,  the  soother,  and  purifier  of  the  emotions,  shall  become 
the  music  of  the  future  for  England. — Haweis. 

A    SANITARY    MEANS. 

Music  is  not  only  an  accomplishment  and  luxury,  but  as  a  study  it 
is  an  excellent  exercise  for  mental  training  and  development,  and  cul- 
tivates taste  and  refinement.  In  every  liberal  system  of  education  it 
should  have  a  place. 

As  a  sanitary  measure  vocal  music  is  of  no  small  value;  it  strength- 
ens the  lungs  and  encourages  cheerfulness.  The  remarkable  immu- 
nity of  the  German  people  from  consumption  has  long  been  attributed 
to  their  uniform  habit  of  singing. 

Musical  exercises  in  our  schools  would  be  of  great  value  if  placed 
on  the  programme  so  as  to  follow  some  of  the  severer  studies  of  the 
day,  when  the  pupils  are  dull  and  tired. — 1879  Report  of  Warren 
School  Committee,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A    MEANS    TO    HEALTH. 

Music  has  been  successfully  taught  in  our  schools  for  several  years. 
Its  influence  in  the  schools,  as  a  health-giving  exercise,  as  a  promoter 
of  good  enunciation  and  voice  culture,  and  as  a  pleasant  and  efficient 
aid  in  affording  mild  means  of  discipline,  is,  I  think,  sufficient  reason 
for  its  continuance. — 1879  Report  of  Supt.  of  Schools,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

COUNTERACTS   THE   TEDIOUSNESS   OF   CLOSE   APPLICATION. 

The  influence  which  this  study  and  practice  is  exerting  is  of  marked 
excellence,  enlivening  the  tediousness  of  a  close  application  to  study 
and  the  drill  of  the  class-room.  The  benefit  derived  from  this  small 
outlay  the  committee  believe  to  be  incalculable. — 1879  Report  of 
School  Committee,  "Warren,  R.  I. 
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ELEVATES    AND    REFINES. 

We  would  not,  if  we  could,  exclude  vocal  music  from  the  public 
schools,  having  noticed  its  elevating  and  refining  influence  on  the 
general  character  of  the  scholars,  to  improve  their  minds  by  mem- 
orizing sentences,  and  its  beneficial  effects  on  scholars  who  have  be- 
come weary  by  close  application  to  their  studies,  to  arouse  their  tired 
natures  and  stimulate  them,  as  no  other  study  does,  to  renewed  ex- 
ertions.— 1876  Report  of  Salem  (Mass.)  Committee. 

MORAL  AND  ESTHETIC  INFLUENCE. 

The  moral  and  esthetic  influence  of  music  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  elements  at  least  is  of  great  value  in 
the  formation  of  a  correct  musical  taste.  Our  interest  in  life  is  not 
wholly  centered  in  material  pursuits.  Our  natures  are  highly  com- 
plex, and  should  be  expanded  and  cultivated  in  various  directions,  and 
especially  in  whatever  tends  towards  elevation  and  refinement.  The 
public  school  should  lay  the  foundation  of  morals,  and  music  is 
clearly  recognized  as  one  of  the  moral  forces  by  all  students  of  so- 
ciology.— Report  of  Supt.  Hawley,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

AN    AID   TO    GOOD    READING,    ETC. 

As  an  agency  for  school  discipline,  and  for  securing  that  cheerful, 
well-poised  frame  of  mind  so  essential  for  patient  and  thorough  fresh 
element  of  brightness  and  cheerfulness  to  the  school  routine,  has  car- 
ried a  knowledge  of  music  into  almost  every  household,  adding  im- 
measurably to  the  joys  of  the  domestic  circle  and  the  pleasures  of  so- 
cial intercourse;  and  has  thus  augmented  in  every  relation  the  purest 
fruitions  of  life.  No  more  beneficent  boon  has  ever  been  granted  to 
this  city  than  the  uplifting  influences  of  the  widely-diffuse'd  knowl- 
edge of  music. — 1879  Report  of  Supt.  Harrington,  of  New  Bedford. 

A   POTENT    INFLUENCE    ON    FUTURE    LIFE. 

The  singular  and  inconsiderate  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  music 
in  common  schools  would,  I  think,  immediately  disappear  if  the  true 
extent  and  influence  of  this  study  could  be  generally  understood.  As 
a  relief  from  the  severer  duties  of  school,  as  a  means  of  discipline,  as 
an  influence  to  enliven  and  cheer  the  homes — too  often  destitute  of 
such  influence — as  a  means,  often,  of  awakening  and  training  a  nat- 
ural talent  for  music  which  will  exercise  a  potent  and  profitable  in- 
fluence upon  future  life — I  consider  the  study  and  the  practice  of 
music  as  followed  at  the  present  time  in  our  schools  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  indispensable  features  of  the  course. — 1879  Report 
of  Supt.  of  Schools,  San  Francisco. 
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IT    TEACHES    MORALITY. 

The  moral  influence  of  music  is  something  that  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
It  has  carried  armies  to  victory,  and  is  our  only  universal  language. 
Observed  from  the  moral  standpoint  alone,  it  is  certainly  an  element 
for  good;  and,  being  such,  it  is  properly  placed.  It  is  not  cant,  but 
common  sense  that  tells  us  that  the  public  school  should  teach  mor- 
ality by  every  means  which  it  possesses,  and  this  study  is  most  surely 
an  efficient  aid  to  that  desired  end. — 1880  Report  of  Conn.  State 
Board  of  Education. 

A    SAVIOUR    FROM    TEMPTATIONS. 

We  feel  that  when  we  have  helped  the  pupils  to  that  knowledge  of 
musical  notation,  time,  and  tune  which  will  enable  him  to  learn  an 
ordinary  tune  without  the  aid  of  others,  we  have  helped  him  to  a 
means  of  healthful  social  enjo3rment  which  may  keep  many  from  fall- 
ing under  those  temptations,  so  common  in  all  large  cities,  which  are 
of  so  pernicious  and  destructive  a  nature. 

When  the  ability  to  sing  is  considered  in  the  light  of  its  usefulness 
in  smoothing  the  rough  places  in  life,  of  quieting  unrest,  of  lightening 
heavy  burdens,  of  calming  ruffled  passions,  of  the  ministry  of  mercy 
generally,  it  seems  that  no  course  of  study  for  the  young  when  pre- 
paring for  life's  battles  will  be  complete  unless  music  be  included  in 
it.  I  feel  certain  that  this  will  be  the  unanimous  verdict  among  all 
thoughtful  persons  who  desire  to  see  the  rising  generation  prepared 
in  the  most  thorough  manner  for  life's  great  work. — 1870  Report  of 
Supt.  of  Music,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

ALL   PUPILS    HAVE    A    CAPACITY    FOR    SINGING. 

The  existence  of  an  individual  having  a  natural  incapacity  for 
learning  music,  there  is  good  reason  to  assert,  is  almost  as  rare  as 
that  of  an  individual  who  is  born  deaf  and  dumb.  This  assertion 
might  be  abundantly  substantiated.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  on 
good  authority,  that  out  of  many  hundreds  of  children  taken  from  the 
most  degraded  conditions  of  life,  in  the  school  for  the  poor  at  Hofwyl, 
in  Switzerland,  the  instructor  has  never  met  but  two  whom  he  could 
not  teach  to  sing;  and,  that  a  teacher  of  music  in  this  country,  who 
had  instructed  more  than  four  thousand  pupils,  had  never  yet  found 
one  whom  he  was  unable  to  teach. 

In  its  effects  on  school  discipline,  the  study  of  music  will  be  found 
to  be  of  great  utility.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  it  cultivates 
the  habits  of  order,  obedience,  and  union.  All  must  follow  a  precise 
rule.  All  must  act  together,  and  in  obedience  to  a  leader;  and  the 
habit  acquired  in  one  part  of  our  pursuits  necessarily  affects  others. 
Its  beneficial  influences  will  be  felt  not  only  in  the  relation  of  the 
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pupils  with  the  instructor,  but  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Much  of  the  quarrelsome  spirit  which  we  witness  among  children  may 
be  attributed  to  the  want  of  agreeable  resources  for  amusement,  and 
to  the  general  neglect  of  the  means  of  cultivating  the  better  feelings. 

Music  charms  his  spirit,  enchants  his  attention,  disciplines  him  to 
order;  for  in  singing  with  his  fellow-pupils  he  has  his  assigned  part, 
from  which  he  cannot  depart  one  jot  or  tittle  without  marring  the 
work  of  the  little  army  to  which  he  belongs.  These  are  ethical  in- 
fluences, whose  importance  will  be  acknowledged  even  by  those  who 
have  no  music  in  their  souls.  Those  who  have  need  no  arguments  to 
strengthen  their  sense  of  the  high  place  which  belongs  to  it  in  a  lib- 
eral education.  Few  studies,  indeed,  can  claim  to  do  so  much  towards 
advancing  children  in  the  paths  of  peace,  obedience,  and  order,  giv- 
ing them  present  happiness,  future  occupation,  and  an  always  ele- 
vated enjoyment. — Report  of  Music  Committee  of  Boston. 

THE     HIGHEST    REVELATION. 

I  willingly  renounce  the  world,  which  has  no  presentiment  that 
music  is  a  higher  revelation  than  all  their  wisdom  and  philosophy. — 
Beethoven. 

THE  ONLY  ART  THAT  CAN  CALM  THE  SOUL. 

Music  is  the  art  of  the  prophets — the  only  art  that  can  calm  the 
agitations  of  the  soul;  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  gifts  that  God 
has  given  us. — Luther. 

IT    LEADS    US    TO    THE    INFINITE. 
The  meaning  of  song  goes    deep.     Who  is  there    that,  in    logical 
words,  can  express  the  effect  music  has  on  us?    A  kind  of  inarticu- 
late, unfathomable  speech,  which  leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite, 
and  lets  us  for  moments  gaze  out  into  that. — Carlyle. 

IT    IS    A    CIVILIZER. 

Music  is  a  discipline,  a  mistress  of  order  and  good  manners;  she 
makes  the  people  milder  and  gentler,  more  moral  and  more  reason- 
able.— Luther. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils. — Shakespeare. 

A    MOTHER'S    BEST    ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

A  woman  who  cannot  sing  is  a  flower  without  perfume.    There  may 

come  a  time  when  a  weary  little  head  lies  on  its  mother's  bosom; 

little  eyelids  are  drooping,  twilight  is  drawing  about  her — too  early 

for  a  lamp,  too  early  for  any  but  little  folks  to  sleep;    then  it  is  that 
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all  the  accomplishments  of  her  girlhood  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
one  simple  song  that  lulls  a  tired  baby  to  sleep. — M.  B.  Anderson. 

MUSIC    EXPRESSES    WHAT     NOTHING    ELSE     CAN. 

What  was  that  other  latest-born  minister  of  expression,  eager  to 
seize  the  torch  as  it  fell  from  the  painter's  trembling  hands? 

It  was  music.  She  offered  herself  a  new  emotional  medium  fitted 
to  express  what  neither  sculpture,  architecture,  nor  painting  could 
express — the  mystic  and  complex  emotions  of  that  hidden  life  made 
up  of  self-analysis,  sensibility,  love,  prayer,  trance,  vision,  ecstasy — 
which  gave  to  the  human  soul  that  inner  and  intense  quality  of  spir- 
itual independence  which  must  henceforth  stamp  and  qualify  all  hu- 
man progress.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  more  secular  elements 
entered  into  the  formation  of  the  modern  spirit,  although  its  inward- 
ness was  its  chief  characteristic. — H.  R.  Haweis,  Author  of  "Music 
and  Morals." 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

It  is  the  custom  with  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country 
to  have  a  Normal  school.  Ours,  though  not  perfect  by  any  means, 
merits  the  constant  care  and  support  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. "Pis  true  that  a  few  "wild  eyed"  educators  (?)  have  criti- 
cised the  school  severefy,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  the  only 
Normal  school  in  the  State  that  requires  graduation  from  a  High 
school  for  entrance,  and  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  observa- 
tion and  practice  of  students  is  in  real  classes,  composed  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  children. 

San  Francisco  Normal  School,  June  16th,  1896. 
Madison  Babcock,  Supt.  of  Schools — 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  report  of  the  Normal  School 
since  taking  charge  of  it  at  Mr.  Kennedy's  death,  Sept.  24th,  1895. 

At  that  time  the  class  had  passed  several  of  its  annual  examina- 
tions, which  I  Isealed  up  and  filed  in  your  office.  The  others  have 
been  thoroughly  marked  and  an  accurate  record  kept  of  them.  The 
entire  work  has  been  under  my  personal  supervison,  acting  under 
your  direct  instructions,  and  with  such  inspection  and  supervison 
designated  by  you. 

On  taking  charge  of  the  school  I  found  ninety-eight  enrolled  and 
entered  for  the  examinations.  Of  these  three  withdrew,  one  of  whom 
has  since  died.  Of  the  remainder  89  have  passed  the  required  test 
of  85  per  cent,  leaving  six  whose  papers  are  below  that  standard. 
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These  papers  I  submit  to  your  inspection,  and  ask  that  they  be  given 
a  thorough  experting.  I  have  been  liberal  in  my  criticism  of  them, 
but  possibly  your  judgment  may  differ  from  mine. 

I  fully  realize  the  importance  and  value  of  a  decision  made  at  their 
time  of  life,  starting  out,  as  they  do,  to  struggle  for  self  support,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  encourage  rather  than  deprecate  the 
opportunities  presented  to  them,  but  I  must  also  regard  the  high 
standard  for  the  many  rather  than  the  disappointments  of  the  few. 
The  credit  and  honor  of  the  school  must  be  sustained,  and  during  this 
most  trying  year  I  have  ever  kept  this  aim  in  view. 

It  has  been  a  brave,  earnest,  harmonious  class,  and  there  will  go 
out  from  it  many  who  will  give  California  some  of  her  strongest  and 
most  progressive  work  in  her  public  schools. 

Thanking  you  for  your  official  help  rendered  us  during  the  year, 
I  remain, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

LAURA    T.    FOWLER, 
Principal  of  San  Francisco  Normal  School. 

PAPERS    READ    AT    GRADUATION    EXERCISES    OF 
NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

PESTALOZZI. 

The  man  to  whom,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any  the  world  is  indebted 
for  those  grand  principles  which  make  the  training  of  little  children 
worthy  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  minds,  was  born  in  the  last  cen- 
tury in  Switzerland.  Previous  to  his  time  the  education  of  the  child 
was  of  a  feeble,  desultory  kind,  along  certain  established  empirical 
lines  which  showed  no  attention  to  the  marked  differences  of  indi- 
vidual natures,  for  all  systems  of  education  had  been  restrained  with 
the  narrow  limit  of  the  caste  notion. 

It  was  reserved  for  this  one  noble  man,  clearer  sighted  than  any 
who  had  gone  before  to  herald  a  new  dispensation,  to  bring  out  of  the 
darkness  the  first  "faint  auroral  flushes"  soon  to  burst  into  the  full 
splendor  of  a  day.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  his  life  was  a  failure! 
May  not  our  estimate  of  failure  be  wrong?  May  not  the  purpose  of 
life  cover  its  ills? 

It  is  to  Pestalozzi,  then,  the  founder  of  modern  pedagogy,  that  this 
high  honor  is  due,  not  because  he  originated  a  new  principle,  for  he 
did  not,  the  principle  was  as  old  as  the  race;  but  because  he  was  the 
first  to  take  the  grand  thoughts  of  Aristotle,  Comenius,  and  Bacon, 
and  put  them  into  living  and  practical  shape.  Theories  may  be  grand 
things,  the  results  of  the  working  of  great  minds,  but  not  until  they 
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are  demonstrated  and  put  into  living  and  practical  use  does  the 
World  place  a  value  on  them. 

His  childhood  was  hedged  in  by  all  the  protection  loving  hearts 
could  foster,  who,  forgetful  that  the  young  life  was  lacking  in  self- 
reliance,  seemed  to  think  tenderness  and  watchful  care  the  only  duty 
to  the  child.  How  often  do  we  see  this  sad  mistake  made  by  loving 
parents  ? 

He  sought  the  many  visionary  ends  his  over-wrought  fancy  pic- 
tured for  a  life  work,  but  his  utter  lack  of  practical  application  of 
these  theories  only  added  to  his  already  lack  of  decision  of  character, 
and  marked  each  step  a  failure.  Defeat  ended  every  scheme.  Even 
his  loving  aims  for  orphaned  children  ended  in  ruin. 

His  marriage  became  a  turning  point  in  his  career,  for  when  Anna 
Schulthess  entered  his  life  she  became  to  him  a  guide  and  inspira- 
tion, and  when  his  many  failures  resulted  in  absolute  despondency, 
it  was  her  unfaltering  trust  that  reassured  him  and  sent  him  back 
with  renewed  strength  and  courage.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
cases  where  woman's  soul  has  crossed  the  destiny  of  a  discouraged 
man  whose  mission  in  life  was  a  problem,  and  lifted  it  into  light  and 
action. 

The  iman  seemed  born  to  a  wonderful  contradiction  of  himself. 
With  a  love  for  children  that  was  boundless,  with  a  clear-cut  phil- 
osophy of  their  growth  and  development  that  was  as  true  to  nature 
as  thought  could  make  it,  he  nevertheless  was  a  blank  and  singular 
failure.  In  vain  he  strove  with  the  fervor  of  a  passion — the  work  by 
his  hand  fell  short  of  its  mark,  but  not  so  the  soul  life  within.  Far 
into  the  years  yet  to  come  he  reached  with  his  faith  and  trust,  and 
planted  his  message  of  love  and  blessing  for  the  children. 

He  declared  that  each  child  should  be  instructed  as  an  individual, 
carefully  considering  the  wide  differences  resulting  from  heredity  and 
environment.  To  the  mother  he  assigned  the  most  important  part  in 
the  education  of  the  child,  because  her  influence,  necessarily  the  first, 
should  be  the  strongest,  purest  and  most  lasting. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  such  failure  should  be  the  sole  reward 
for  principles  so  noble  and  efforts  so  grand  as  those  of  Pestalozzi? 
Here  we  see  the  result  of  his  early  training.  Cramped  and  confined 
where  he  most  needed  freedom,  brought  up  with  excessive  tenderness, 
carefully  kept  from  all  outside  influence,  we  find  him  lacking  in  that 
vigor  and  experience  which  tends  to  give  power,  and  (absolutely  de- 
void of  practical,  executive  ability,  hence  his  failure,  but  hence,  also, 
the  faith,  love  and  power  for  self-sacrifice  that  made  him  so  great. 

Greater  he  might  have  been  but  for  the  imperfect  balance  of  hered- 
itary power,  which  in  his  life  undoubtedly  played  an  important  part, 
as,  indeed,  it  does  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 
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How  often  does  the  unthinking  world  condemn  a  man  for  some  little 
peculiarity  of  disposition  or  temperament?  How  often  does  it  blame 
him  for  some  trait  for  which,  it  may  be,  he  is  not  responsible!  And 
how  often  does  the  teacher  fail  to  understand  the  little  lives  before 
her  and  wrongfully  bring  down  the  censure  of  punishment  on  uncon- 
scious minds. 

Why  be  so  ready  to  look  on  the  fraility  and  stupidity  of  children 
with  harshness  and  injustice?  Possibly  its  inharmony  may  bring 
sorrow,  but  like  Pestalozzi  it  may  be  an  outlet  of  a  devotion  to  an 
evolving  principle  of  God's  truths  in  some  form  that  will  make  His 
name  blessed  somewhere  on  the  pages  of  history. 

The  teacher,  then,  should  have  endless  patience  and  sympathy, 
and,  so  far  as  lies  in  her  power,  should  study  each  child  for  character 
as  well  as  mind.  It  is  an  open  question  if  we  of  modern  days  are  not 
carrying  the  development  of  intellect  too  far  for  a  true  balance  of 
character.  Indeed,  are  we  not  ignoring  the  great  moral  impulse  that 
alone  can  make  character? 

Are  we  not  neglecting  the  equally  important  duty  of  physical  cul- 
ture, and  shall  not  the  unbalanced,  ill-assorted  mind  powers  of  Pesta- 
lozzi prove  to  us  a  warning?  Had  his  grand  mind  been  enthroned  in 
a  strong,  vigorous  body,  quick  to  furnish  its  sensor  activity,  how 
different  might  have  been  his  legacy  of  love  to  the  children! 

Not  merely  should  we  develop  character  in  certain  directions,  but 
should  endeavor  to  supplement  it  with  qualities  that  may  be  lacking, 
and  so  strengthen  and  broaden  it  that  there  will  be  within  the  child 
that  talisman  against  future  ills — a  growth  of  conscious  power — 
which  will  enable  him  to  forestall  disappointment  and  rise  above  all 
failure.  It  is  not  the  book  that  will  do  this,  but  the  mother  and  the 
teacher. 

CECELIA     FRIEDLANDER. 

WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE  ? 

There  is  scarcely  a  question  of  to-day  more  widely  discussed  in 
educational  circles  than  the  one:  Shall  the  teacher  be  trained  en- 
tirely along  the  practical  line  or  entirely  along  the  theoretical  line? 
Educational  writers  have  their  opinions  on  the  subject;  teachers  have 
their  opinions,  and  Normal  students  have  their  opinions,  humble 
though  they  be. 

As  we  take  a  logical  view  of  our  every-day  life  we  are  constantly 
reminded  of  the  evil  consequences  of  Excess.  Excess  in  any  direction 
is  to  be  avoided.  It  transforms  the  best  things  into  evils,  makes  a 
failure  of  that  which  would  otherwise  be  a  success,  or,  as  Emerson 
so  pointedly  puts  it:  "Every  Excess  causes  a  defect."  Take,  for  in- 
stance, any  of  the  great  inventions  of  the  world.     Their  benefit  to 
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mankind  is  immeasurable,  when  they  are  used  with  due  regard  to 
their  balance  of  power,  hut  cause  the  slightest  excess  anywhere,  and 
they  become  not  only  useless,  but  often,  also,  destroyers.  The  true 
value  of  anything  consists  in  the  equipoise  of  its  parts.  Theory  is  one 
of  the  grand  things  that  suffers  from  excess.  What  would  man  ac- 
complish or  aspire  to  if  he  did  not  theorize?  How  much  would  the 
world  progress  if  man  did  not  strive  to  see  through  the  apparently 
impenetrable,  with  his  ever  active  curiosity?  The  same  impulse  that 
led  him  to  trace  the  mother  face  above  him  leads  him  ever  on  and  on 
to  trace  his  mother  Nature's  face.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  without 
this  reaching  out  to  grasp  the  unknown  the  world  would  be  at  a 
standstill  and  advancement  would  be  impossible.  Scientific  knowl- 
edge would  be  an  idle  factor  if  men  had  never  moralized.  And  yet 
the  theorist  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  wild  enthusiast,  as  so  manv 
of  the  world's  great  geniuses  have  been;  nevertheless  he  it  is  who 
has  unfolded  one  by  one  the  great  problems  of  nature  to  the  wonder- 
ing vision  of  man. 

For,  as  a  quaint  old  author  puts  it,  "The  theorist  is  the  foci  of  to- 
day but  the  crowned  King  of  to-morrow." 

But  the  evil  excess  steps  in,  destroying  the  benefits  of  theory,  and 
to  offset  this  it  should  join  hand  in  hand  with  that  sturdy  factor  in 
our  lives — practice.  Without  this  imion  theory  is  vague,  uncertain, 
useless.  And  nowhere  is  this  loss  of  power  felt  so  keenly  as  in  tue 
education  of  children. 

We  live  in  an  age  active  with  many,  many  theories  on  education. 
Experimentally  some  are  positive  evils,  while  others  are  the  results 
of  the  life  work  of  the  great  educators  of  the  world — the  outgrowth 
of  their  studies  and  experiences,  the  embodiment  of  their  noble  minds. 

Shall  she,  then,  who  would  be  the  successful  teacher,  study,  absorb 
and  test  these  theories,  irrespective  of  the  practical  work  of  the 
school-room,  or  shall  she  concentrate  all  her  energies  on  this  prac- 
tical work?  In  my  opinion  neither  is  the  true  standard,  for  in  neither 
case  alone  could  she  be  truly  successful.  Let  the  thoroughly  skilled 
tyro  in  educational  principles  be  thrust  into  a  room  eager  with  life 
and  reality,  one  widely  different  from  the  ideal  she  has  fostered,  and 
what  kind  of  armor  does  her  stock  of  theories  prove?  Can  she  use 
them  readily  in  this  turbulent  little  world?  Rather,  is  she  not  like  the 
"Old  Woman  who  lived  in  the  shoe,"  in  that  she  knows  not  just  how  to 
act?  She  simply  does  not  fit  the  occasion,  and  suddenly  wakes  to  the 
fact  that  theory  and  reality  are  two  different  things.  How  often  have 
we  as  students  during  the  past  year  felt  this  awakening?  How  rudely 
have  our  beautiful  theories  been  shaken  by  the  stern  dictates  of  prac- 
tice, as  we  have  stood  in  the  school-rooms  of  our  department  face  to 
face  with  the  living  work!  How  often  have  we  been  led  to  think  that 
without  this  practical  experience  we  would  undoubtedly  theorize  too 
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much?  How  sharply  have  we  seen  the  line  drawn  between  reality 
and  ideal  conceptions?  What  a  vast  difference  we  have  seen  in  the 
ideal  child  and  the  real  one.  I 

Again,  let  us  look  into  the  school-room  presided  over  by  the  purely 
practical  teacher.  Order  prevails,  the  room  is  well  managed,  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  work  is  well  done,  and  to  the  casual  glance  she 
is  a  success.  But  can  she  develop  the  minds  under  her  care  according 
to  the  true  laws  of  mind,  ignorant  of  the  world's  great  educators,  of 
wherein  they  were  successful  and  wherein  they  failed?  She  may, 
however,  love  her  work,  study  her  pupils  and  develop  methods  of  her 
own,  which  being  shaped  from  the  study  of  the  child  are  on  the  true 
educational  basis.  In  this  particular  the  purely  practical  teacher  has 
an  advantage  over  the  theoretical  one — she  may  master  the  situation 
if  she  only  will.  Children  of  all  classes  come  under  her  eyes,  rich  and 
poor,  cultured  and  degraded.  With  such  a  field  for  action  great  are  the 
ends  the  teacher  can  accomplish,  great  is  the  gift  she  can  confer  upon 
the  cause  of  education.  Who,  then,  is  the  truly  successful  teacher, 
and  what  shall  be  our  standard  for  her? 

In  any  of  the  walks  of  life,  commercial,  mechanical  or  intellectual, 
of  what  use  is  it  for  a  person  to  know  that  a  ce'rtain  thing  should  be 
done  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  do  it?  And  on  the  other  hand  of 
what  benefit  is  it  for  him  to  know  how  to  do  a  certain  thing  if  he 
does  not  know  what  that  thing  is  and  when  to  do  it?  It  is  clearly 
evident  that  in  order  to  gain  power  in  any  direction,  we  must  have 
both  forms  of  knowledge,  and  so  it  is  in  teaching.  The  importance  is 
not  in  the  work,  but  in  the  results;  great  as  is  the  work,  greater  still 
is  its  purpose.  It  is  the  Nation  and  Humanity  that  will  feel  the  power 
of  the  school-room.  The  teacher  sends  out  men  and  women,  whose 
hearts,  characters  and  moral  principles  will  color  the  next  era.  As 
they  are  so  shall  be  the  home.  They  will  make  the  morality  of  their 
age.  She  is  the  true  teacher,  then,  who  knows  true  principles  and 
methods,  and  knows  also  how  to  apply  them.  She  keeps  before  her 
the  grand  object  of  all  education — the  equal  development  of  the  child, 
morally,  physically  and  mentally.  She  uses  every  means  in  her  power 
to  carry  out  the  God-given  purpose  of  Complete  Living,  and  does  not 
forget  that  she  must  help  to  make  men  and  women  with  well  rounded 
characters.    Doing  this  well,  she  is  a  success. 

MARTHA  CAREW. 

THE    ALPHA    AND    THE    OMEGA. 

The  world  has  passed  through  many  ages.  Almost  every  generation^ 
impressed  by  some  particular  characteristic  of  its  people,  has  an- 
nounced the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  which  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
thought  of  the  past.    Far  back  in  the  earliest  days  of  ancient  Greece 
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we  hear"  of  an  Age  of  Gold,  and  then  a  Silver  Age,  and  others  have 
come  and  gone,  until  now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  what  our  thinkers 
call  the  Age  of  Mediocrity.  We  all  acknowledge  it.  [For  the  great 
works  of  the  world  we  must  look  back  to  the  past.  We  see  the 
pyramids  and  wonder  if  it  were  really  man  who  placed  them  there,  or, 
pondering  over  the  works  of  Homer,  we  try  to  realize  that  one  mind 
thought  them.  Our  time  can  give  no  promise  of  such  genius,  and  we 
say,  "Yes,  this  is  an  Age  of  Mediocrity."  But  do  we  consider  what 
that  means?  Mediocrity!  It  means  that  all  things  have  neared  a 
level — that  the  highest  is  relatively  not  so  high,  because  the  lowest 
is  reaching  toward  it.    It  means  that  caste  has  given  place  to  equity. 

Always,  until  within  recent  years,  it  seemed  sufficient  that  there 
should  be  a  learned  few  who  could  leave  some  mark  of  genius  for  the 
world  to  wonder  at,  and  while  they  pursued  their  science  or  their  art 
the  great  human  mass  struggled  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  shut 
out  from  the  civilization  that  made  the  others  their  superiors.  Men 
were  divided  into  classes,  according  to  birth  or  wealth,  and  only  those 
of  the  highest  class  were  fully  free  to  share  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
time.  The  others  were  not  looked  upon  as  individuals,  but  as  a  body 
of  people  that  must  be  trained  only  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  help 
them  carry  out  the  will  of  those  in  power.  Governments  were  so 
formed  as  not  to  need  judgment  or  independent  thought  from  any 
but  the  ruling  class  who  made  them,  and  for  whom  the  national  life 
was  merely  a  basis  upon  which  to  rise.  And  did  these  leaders  rise  so 
high,  or  was  it  that  the  others  were  so  low?  We  give  great  praise  to 
Charlemagne,  but  was  he  so  mighty  in  himself,  or  did  the  littleness 
of  those  around  him  accentuate  his  greatness?  Was  Cromwell  such 
a  power  that  he  could  shape  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  or  was  it  not  that 
certain  principles,  of  which  he  was  merely  the  instrument,  reached 
their  development  in  his  time?  We  know  that  there  was  injustice  in 
those  old  notions  of  caste,  and  what  can  last  that  has  its  foundation 
in  wrong? 

Gradually,  men  came  to  realize  that  they  were  men,  and  individuals, 
and  not  mechanical  servants  of  a  government.  Then,  beneath  a  calm, 
unaltered  surface,  the  change  took  place,  foreseen,  perhaps,  by  the 
philosophers,  who  sometimes  left  their  solitary  meditations  to  speak 
with  awful  invective  against  the  oppression  of  the  people.  Surely, 
Socrates  must  have  dreamed  of  a  revolution  as  he  walked  through  the 
streets  of  Athens,  advising  and  teaching  the  poor  and  ignorant.  He 
must  have  felt  that  he  v;as  helping,  however,  little,  to  prepare  that 
great  body  that  would  one  day  rise  and  assert  its  rights.  And  history 
testifies  to  this  uprising.  The  French  Revolution  was  not  fought  to 
overthrow  a  king;  it  was  fought  to  throw  off  the  slavery  that  tram- 
meled men's  thoughts.    Our  War  of  Independence  did  not  arise  out  of 
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a  petty  question  of  taxation;  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  oppres- 
sion and  a  demand  for  freedom  that  had  been  kindling  for  centuries, 
and  needed  only  a  cause  to  set  it  ablaze.  Uplifted  from  the  bondage 
under  which  it  had  so  long  chafed,  the  mind  burst  forth  with  its  new 
life  in  a  new  era,  and  it  is  this  mental  freedom  that  it  brought  that 
has  made  the  struggles  and  victory  of  that  colonial  time  so  sacred  to 
our  history. 

And  so  we  have  come  to  a  time  when  men  are  believed  to  be  equal. 
Our  customs,  our  institutions,  and  our  governments  are  based  on  the 
principle  of  this  equality — a  principle  that  has  risen  triumphant  above 
all  tyranny  and  persecution — a  principle  that,  having  once  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  slavery,  must  remain  forever  free.  Education  has  placed 
all  on  the  common  level  of  human  beings,  and  above  that  level,  who 
can  rise?  The  world  has  still  its  small  minds  and  its  great  minds,  and 
a:  intervals,  its  genius,  but  as  men — all  are  equal.  Universal  educa- 
tion has  come,  like  an  all-protecting  power,  to  shield  the  world  from 
injustice  and  wrong.  This  is  the  triumph  of  our  era.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  present.  The  past  has  left  us  many  a  moulding  monument,  as 
testimony  of  its  greatness,  but  the  work  of  our  time  is  the  uplifting 
of  the  human  race. 

But  still  we  look  back  to  what  is  gone  by,  and  still  we  talk  of 
ancient  glory,  and  marvel  at  the  work  of  the  old  masters.  We  hold 
out  something  from  the  past  and  complain  that  there  is  nothing  now 
to  equal  it.  But  we  forget  about  the  millions  who  were  sacrificed  to 
each  of  those  grand  old  masterpieces.  We  forget  that  our  time  is 
caring  for  those  millions,  and  moulding  their  lives  and  minds,  rather 
than  those  images  of  stone.  Has  not  our  time  a  glory  beyond  all  the 
ages  past?  Universal  education  has  been  reserved  to  us.  What  can 
we  take  from  the  past  to  place  side  by  side  with  the  great  spirit  of 
humanity  that  fills  the  present — this  spirit  upon  which  all  philosophy 
is  based,  and  on  which  our  constitution  is  founded — the  spirit  of 
equality? 

THERESA  SHARKEY. 

BAD     BOYS. 

There  is  a  clearly  defined  tendency  in  some  classes  of  society  to 
overlook,  either  through  indifference  or  ultra-refinement,  many  of  the 
homely  questions  upon  the  correct  solution  of  which  depends  the 
character  of  our  nation.  It  is  deemed  vulgar  by  many  of  these  ultra- 
refined  to  be  acquainted  with  even  the  necessity  of  looking  into  the 
bad  boy  and  kindred  questions,  and  so  long  as  this  false  delicacy  or 
indifference  exists  on  the  part  of  those  whose  influence  would  be 
beneficial,  just  so  long  will  such  problems  perplex  and  annoy  the  more 
practical  minded. 
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The  bad  boy  seems  inevitable,  but  the  causes  which  bring  about  his 
erratic  status  are  seldom  investigated  until  a  case  comes  very  near 
home;  even  then  the  investigation  is  carried  on  with  a  vast  deal  of 
shirking  of  detail  and  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  affect  of  meas- 
ures adopted  to  counteract  the  evil. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  things  we  designate  "bad"  in  the  aver- 
age boy.  There  is  truancy,  perhaps  the  leading  impulse  of  all  his 
wrongdoing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  truancy  may  be  credited  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  our  juvenile  criminality.  "What  impels  it?  Why  does 
the  boy  stay  from  school  and  run  away  from  home?  Instead  of  pun- 
ishing the  evil,  why  not  eradicate  it?  What  has  been  done  to  find  out 
the  psychological  reason  of  it — the  inherent  cause  of  it?  Nothing — 
only  the  lash  and  the  burly  form  of  the  truant  officer.  May  we  not 
suggest  that  if  the  mental  jar  of  the  boy  be  better  understood,  the  cure 
of  it  might  be  simple?  Do  we  realize  that  the  mentality  of  the  average 
parent  is  colored  with  gold — the  getting  of  money — that  the  boy  in- 
herits the  fever,  and  that  he  is  impelled  by  an  inordinate  desire  for 
gain  of  some  sort,  hence  his  escapades? 

To  the  young  teacher  the  bad  boy  will  appear  a  tangible  and  for- 
midable reality.  Meeting  him  at  short  range  in  the  class  room  and 
dealing  with  him  there  will  be  very  different  from  hearing  him  talked 
of  and  theorized  about  from  afar.  We  speak  of  the  bad  boy  in  his 
relation  to  the  public  school  teacher,  as  that  is  the  relation  in  which 
we  expect  to  meet  him,  and  because,  outside  of  his  home,  there  is  no 
influence  that  will  come  to  him  so  directly  as  that  of  his  school 
teacher,  and  unless  she  can  overthrow  that  other  subtle  influence  of 
his  "chum"  hers  will  not  avail. 

As  a  pivotal  question  we  ask,  then,  "Is  he  as  bad  as  we  think  him?" 
What  makes  him  bad?  Can  we  generalize  and  find  an  answer  that 
will  suit  all  cases?  May  not  our  personal  ambition  to  be  known  as  a 
disciplinarian  sometimes  lead  us  into  hastily  condemning  in  a  boy 
that  which  if  impartially  considered  might  be  commended  as  a  desir- 
able trait  of  character?  Is  the  evil  generic?  Let  us  attempt  a  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery,  if  mystery  it  be,  on  two  joint  propositions— first, 
that  which  supposes  the  operation  of  a  subtle  psychic  force,  which  in 
some  unknown  way  constitutes  the  original  impulse  to  wrongdoing,  a 
force  often  so  weirdly  powerful  as  to  affect  the  face  as  well  as  the 
brain,  to  change  the  features  as  well  as  the  disposition;  and  second, 
upon  the  theory  of  defective  perception  in  the  home. 

If  we  believe,  as  many  men  of  science  now  believe,  that  education 
is  radically  powerless  when  it  has  to  modify  to  any  great  extent  the 
race  temperament  and  character  of  the  individual;  that  the  child's 
whole  moral  destiny  is  contained  in  him  when  he  is  born  and  that  in 
later  life  this  destiny  will  develop  itself  relentlessly — the  problem  is 
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already  solved  and  our  work  ended.  Between  the  powers  attributed 
to  education  by  some  thinkers  and  by  others  to  heredity,  is  an  anti- 
nomy dominating  the  whole  of  moral  science;  for  if  the  effects  of 
heredity  are  without  a  remedy,  moral  science  is  paralyzed.  Since 
moral  advancement  can  come  only  through  believing  that  heredity 
admits  of  modification,  is  not  that  the  theory  for  us  to  adopt? 

As  a  rule,  bad  boys  are  not  the  products  of  ideal  homes.  The  ideal 
heme  is  by  no  means  without  representation,  but  its  representation 
is  the  exception.  Investigation  of  the  environment  of  most  bad  boys 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  environment  is  largely  responsible.  The 
teacher  cannot  bear  all  the  blame,  care  or  responsibility,  for  the  home 
is  the  great  moral  exponent  of  character.  Investigation,  however 
slight,  will  bring  to  light  instance  after  instance  of  neglect  and  out- 
rage, of  wrong  to  the  soul  and  to  the  body,  of  exposure  and  blows, 
and  mutilation,  of  starvation  and  brutality,  and  also  of  the  moral 
degradation  that  comes  from  the  forcing  of  children  into  every  species 
of  imposition,  deceit  and  crime.  It  is  not  poverty  that  is  at  fault. 
The  poor  are  as  tender,  loving  and  devoted  to  their  young  as  are  the 
wealthy,  and  deserve  greater  credit,  because  it  is  tenderness,  love  and 
devotion  at  far  greater  cost  and  sacrifice.  It  is  the  fault  of  crime  and 
avarice,  of  fiendishness,  and  perhaps  more  than  all  else,  of  the  terrible 
and  blunting  savageness  that  result  from  strong  drink  and  intoxica- 
tion. 

Can  such  things  fail  to  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  prudence  of  all 
who  feel  the  need  of  keeping  the  social  status  wholesome  and  safe — 
to  the  hearts  of  women,  to  whom  the  most  plaintive  appeal  on  earth 
is  a  child's  cry  of  pain,  or  a  child's  outstretched  and  pleading  hands, 
and  to  the  very  happiness  of  those  favored  children  who  cannot  too 
soon  learn  that  of  all  the  blessings  fortune  showers  upon  them,  there 
is  none  so  sweet  as  the  power  to  help  others. 

The  truly  conscientious  and  sympathetic  teacher,  who  makes  care- 
ful individual  study  of  her  bad  boys,  will  develop  an  interest  in  them 
that  will  surely  result  in  untold  advantage.  She  may  not  always  see 
the  results  of  her  labors,  but  will  not  the  manly  life  of  even  one  boy, 
moving  on  in  nonor  and  success — a  true  citizen,  who  but  for  the  im- 
pulse given  by  her  encouragement,  might  have  become  a  criminal  or  a 
pauper — be  an  ample  reward?  She  will,  instead  of  deploring  the 
presence  of  such  children  in  our  schools,  deplore  their  absence,  since 
the  alternative  is  being  in  our  streets  unguided  and  ungoverned. 

There  exists  a  code  of  honor  among  even  the  worst  classes  of  boys, 
to  which  they  are  unwaveringly  loyal.  The  fact  that  they  are  loyal  to 
anything  is  a  point  in  their  favor;  and  the  teacher  who  can  win  their 
confidence  to  the  extent  of  acquainting  herself  with  this  mysterious 
and  erratic  code,  has  taken  the  first  step  towards  its  elevation,  and 
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with  the  sense  of  honor   elevated  and  purified,  what  may  not  be 
accomplished? 

Much  can  be  done  with  a  boy  by  assuming  that  honor  and  kindred 
virtues  exist  in  him — even  when  fully  convinced  that  if  in  existence 
at  all  they  are  microscopic.  So  powerful  is  the  law  of  suggestion,  he 
will  endeavor  to  be  what  you  believe  him  to  be.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  entertain  the  belief  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  a  boy  is  to 
give  him  full  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleases,  because  we  know  too  well 
how  fully  he  will  live  up  to  his  privileges. 

Spencer  says:  "DO  but  gain  a  boy's  trust,  convince  him  by  your  be- 
havior that  you  have  his  happiness  at  heart,  let  him  discover  that  you 
are  the  wiser  of  the  two;  let  him  experience  the  benefits  of  following 
your  advice,  and  the  evils  that  arise  from  disregarding  it — and  fear 
not,  you  will  readily  enough  guide  him.  Not  by  authority  is  your 
sway  to  be  obtained;  neither  by  reasoning,  but  by  inducement." 

We  thus  see  that  Herbert  Spencer  comprehended  the  humanity 
of  the  average  English  boy,  but  what  of  the  average  American  boy 
with  his  superb  audacity,  strong  individuality,  full  of  self-assertion 
and  undeveloped  power.  What  shall  be  done  with  him?  How  shall 
w?  curb  him,  regulate  him  and  make  of  him  a  stalwart,  true  citizen? 
It  is  the  great  school  question  of  to-day. 

BELLE  KINCAID. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  graduating  exercises  of  the 
San  "Francisco  Normal  School,  held  Tuesday  evening,  June  16,  1896, 
S  P.  M.,  at  the  Girls'  High  School,  Scott  and  Geary  streets: 

ESSAYS. 
1-     Music To  Thee,  Oh  Country 

2.  The  Story  of  a  Life  Cecilia  Friedlander 

4.  Our  Standard  Martha  Carew 

6.  Bad  Boys  Belle  Kincaid 

8.  The  Alpha  and  Omega  Theresa  Sharkey 

KINDERGARTEN    MOTION    SONGS— ORIGINAL. 

3.  The  Boat  Sail Words  by  Clara  Baker 

The  Herdsman's  Song Words  and  Music  by  Addie  Casamayou 

5.  The  Blacksmith  Class  of  1894 

7.  The  Old  Mill Words  and  Music  by  Blanche  Fairweather 

Calling  the  Cows Words  by  Alicia  Campbell 

9.  Slumber  Song  Words  by  Ethel  Kennedy 

Haying  Song Words  by  Isabel  Evans 

Saluting  the  Flag The  Star  Spangled  Banner 

Address.  .Samuel  T.  Black,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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PRESENTATION   OF   DIPLOMAS— BY   SUPERINTENDENT    MAD- 
ISON   BABCOCK. 


AMERICA. 


The  following  Original  Songs  were  among  the  offerings  and  well 
worthy  of  acceptance. 

The  Baker's  Song  By  Rebe  McFeely 

The  Skaters By  Louise  Crocker 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  By  Josephine  Kelly 

Sowing  Seeds  By  Dora  Wolters 

THE  ART    IDEA    IN    EDUCATION   AND    IN    PRACTICAL 

LIFE. 

The  world  is  in  quest  of  facts.  That  man  is  regarded  as  wise  who 
owns  a  large  collection  of  facts.  In  every  direction  men  are  hurrying 
breathlessly  after  facts.  They  are  arming  themselves  with  instru- 
ments that  resolve  the  nebulous  glow  of  the  heavens  into  sidereal 
systems  that  reduce  sidereal  systems  to  a  structure  of  atoms,  and 
almost  show  atoms,  in  their  turn,  to  be  but  phenomena  of  the  per- 
sistence of  force.  As  never  before  in  human  history,  nature  is  being 
searched  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  for  facts.  Man's  material  con- 
quests over  nature,  resulting  largely  from  this  fierce  pursuit,  have 
been  greater  during  the  last  half  century  than  in  all  previous  times. 

Man  is  also  questioning  human  life  and  experience  for  their  facts. 
The  study  of  sociology  was  never  so  earnestly  pursued  by  so  many 
able  minds,  bound  to  know  what  is. 

The  age  is  thus  pre-eminently  scientific.  The  question  which  arises 
in  the  thoughtful  mind  is,  In  (what  spirit  is  the  age  accepting  the 
fruits  of  this  marvelous  activity  of  scientific  research  and  invention? 
Is  the  tendency  to  worship  the  fact  itself,  or  to  pass  through  the  fact 
and  enter  into  its  meaning  as  shown  in  its  relation  to  human  life? 

It  will  not  be  questioned  but  that  Herbert  Spencer  is  one  of  the 
world's  great  thinkers.  It  is  he  who  has  done  most  to  present  the 
facts  of  the  material  world  in  their  philosophical  significance  in  the 
modern  theory  of  evolution.  Yet  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  at  the 
basis  of  every  fact  there  lies  the  unknowable,  saying  in  philosophical 
language  what  the  poet  puts  in  clearer  phrase  when  he  says  that  in 
searching  for  the  principle  that  lies  back  of  these  facts,  "We  touch 
God's  great  hand  in  the  darkness." 

A  French  critic  of  the  last  exposition  in  France,  in  speaking  of  the 
scientific  spirit,  said:  "As  the  water  system  of  a  region  determines 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  productions  of  the  soil,  so  the  ex- 
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pansion  and  infiltration  of  ideas  gives  each,  historical  period  its  char- 
acter. Our  own  time  is  being  characterized  by  the  infusion  of  scien- 
tific theories — by  the  logical  necessity  of  imitating  everywhere 
nature's  observed  processes  and  methods.  None  but  the  narrowest 
vision  can  fail  to  note  the  realistic  tendency  which  prevails,  not  only 
in  literature  and  art,  but  everywhere.  It  is  realism,  thus  based  on 
physical  science,  which  is  tying  men  down  to  the  literal  imitation  of 
nature  in  their  own  work.  It  means  spiritual  servitude.  It  means 
fatalism.  If  we  would  escape  from  its  logical  consequences,  we  can 
do  so  only  through  the  inspiration  of  a  new  principle,  a  spiritual  prin- 
ciple, which  shall  stand  for  the  assertion  of  the  soul." 

This  new  principle,  whose  need  the  French  critic  pointed  out,  be- 
comes operative  only  when  men  begin  to  study  facts  in  their  relations 
to  each  other,  and  in  their  bearing  on  human  life.  The  greatest  im- 
portance and  value  of  a  fact  lie,  after  all,  in  its  relations — its  bearings. 
The  study  of  nature  and  life  on  this  higher  plane  is  art  study.  The 
expression  of  such  insight  into  nature  and  life,  warmed  by  human 
feeling,  and  impelled  by  that  inherent  dynamic  quality  which  we  call 
creative  power — is  art. 

If  the  horse  of  Paul  Revere,  on  the  critical  night  in  April,  1775, 
could  have  been  equipped  with  a  modern  cyclometer  to  register  his 
distances,  and  if  his  rider  could  have  been  equipped  with  a  modern 
photographic  camera  with  flash-light  apparatus,  there  might  have 
come  down  to  us,  through  exact  historic  record,  a  precise  knowledge 
of  the  facts  regarding  that  memorable  midnight  ride — a  knowledge 
which  would  have  been  eminently  scientific.  We  lack  such  an 
account  in  any  full  scientific  perfection.  But  we  have  another  and 
a  much  more  valuable  view  of  that  flying  journey — a  poet's  View. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  give  us  statistical  scientific  details.  He 
takes  the  general  facts  of  the  old  story  in  their  simplicity,  and  shows 
us  what  they  mean  when  put  in  their  relation  to  the  greater  fact  of 
human  existence,  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  the  greater  fact  that 
"The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night." 

That  way  of  telling  the  story — that  way  of  presenting  facts  in  their 
relations — is  art. 

Again,  we  have  the  scientific  version  of  trees  and  fields,  and  sky 
and  running  water,  in  terms  of  protoplasm  and  cellular  tissue,  of 
crystallography,  of  the  laws  of  expansion  by  heat,  and  the  laws  of 
gravity.  This  knowledge  is  needed.  Science  supplies  it.  Corot  looks 
upon  the  same  trees,  and  fields,  and  sky,  and  running  water,  sees 
through  their  facts  into  their  relation  to  the  human  soul,  and  tries 
in  his  way  to  show  us  what  they  mean  to  him,  and,  through  him,  to 
humanity. 

That  way  of  presenting  the  facts  of  nature  also  is  art.  , 
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It  is  of  this  latter  sort  of  art  and  its  kindred,  the  art  which  exists 
embodied  in  material  form  and  color,  of  which  I  wish  particularly  to 
speak,  as  to  its  bearings  on  education  and  on  practical  life. 

Art,  as  we  generally  use  the  term,  is  the  world  which  man  has  him- 
self created  out  of  the  material  substance  which  he  found  in  the 
world  of  nature.  It  is  a  vast  world.  In  it  are  included  all  the  homes 
of  men  which  have  ever  been  made  since  first  the  idea  of  creating 
a  place  for  shelter  and  rest  found  expression  through  man's  muscle 
and  sinew.  As  the  idea  grew,  the  mound,  the  hut,  the  tent,  the  rude 
cabin,  the  palace,  and  the  temple  came  into  existence.  In  it  are  in- 
cluded all  man's  material  expressions  of  his  feeling  for  beauty,  since 
first  the  faint  stirring  of  that  feeling  made  matter  its  servant,  and 
wrought  itself  out  in  rude  scratches  on  weapon  and  trophy.  As  the 
idea  grew  it  became  more  and  more  completely  dominant  of  the  mate- 
rial in  which  or  by  which  it  expressed  itself;  and  so  the  noblest  ideals 
and  highest  aspirations  of  the  race  have  come  to  be  spoken  on  canvas 
or  through  obedient  marble.  We  can  draw  no  sharp  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  arts  of  use  and  the  arts  of  beauty.  Together  they  make  up 
a  whole  world  of  the  embodied  experience  and  hopes  of  nations  and 
generations.  Successive  generations  have  lived  their  time  and  passed 
away.  Had  they  left  the  earth  just  as  they  found  it,  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  men  could  not  have  been  , 

"Widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 

The  first  chapter  of  civilization  would  be  perpetually  rewritten  and 
erased,  and  again  rewritten.  That  they  did  not  leave  the  earth  as 
they  found  it — that  they  left  it  enriched  with  those  accumulating  rec- 
ords of  experience  and  aspiration  which  we  call  art,  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  every  man  to  not  only  desire,  but  also  to  believe,  that  better 
things  will  be  for  his  posterity  than  he  himself  sees  or  knows. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  a  great  stride  was  made  in  the  evolution  of 
man  when  there  came  into  existence  beings  going  through  a  long 
period  of  fancy;  that  is,  a  long  period  in  which  their  semi-help- 
lessness made  necessary  on  the  part  of  their  progenitors  a  correspond- 
ingly long  period  of  direct  attention  to  their  needs — of  affection,  care, 
and  wise  forethought  for  their  good.  This  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  education  of  the  child  is  the  promise  of  the  race.  And  it  is 
now  becoming  evident  that  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  modern 
education  itself,  through  its  explicit  recognition  of  the  significance  of 
the  art  world  which  forms  a  part  of  each  child's  environment,  and  of 
the  art  idea  or  the  art  feeling  which  is  an  element  in  every  child's  own 
nature. 

We  are  not  yet  far  advanced  in  the  development  of  this  art  element 
in  public  education.  In  this  country  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  yet  elapsed  since  the  first  definite  movement  was  made  to  engraft 
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art  instruction,  through  the  one  slender  branch  of  drawing,  upon  the 
training  of  the  children  of  the  people.  Before  that  time,  as  since, 
individuals  specially  gifted  by  nature  and  favored  by  fortune,  were 
aided  to  get  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  art,  and  to  grow,  them- 
selves, in  power  of  expression  through  art.  Individuals  here  and 
there  have  always  had  art  training;  but  it  has  been  generally  as- 
sumed that  art  education  belonged  only  to  the  few.  This  idea  of  its 
limited  mission  still  prevails  to  a  large  extent;  hence  the  slowness 
with  which  it  must  necessarily  advance,  coming,  as  it  is  bound  to 
come  in  this  country  of  ours,  as  the  privilege  of  every  child,  high  and 
low.  The  American  public  school  system,  reaching,  as  it  does,  all 
classes  and  all  conditions  of  people,  gives  America  an  opportunity  for 
the  working  out  of  the  art  of  the  educational  problem,  unsurpassed  in 
promise.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  American  public  school 
will  be  equal  to  its  opportunity. 

The  history  of  special  movements  often  repeats  the  history  of  civi- 
lization. As  the  arts  of  use,  the  utilitarian  arts,  came  first — as  man 
built  a  shelter  from  the  storm  before  he  found  time  to  realize  the 
beauty  of  the  world  which  was  swept  by  the  storm — so,  in  the  educa- 
tion provided  by  the  State  for  the  children  of  the  people,  it  was  nat- 
ural that  the  simplest  and  plainest  of  utilities  (or  what  were  taken 
for  the  simplest  utilities)  should  have  been  first  considered.  And  art, 
at  least  the  fine  or  beautiful  in  art,  was  long  regarded  as  having  no 
relation  to  the  every-day  concerns  of  every-day  people.  When,  a 
little  less  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  made 
the  first  attempt  in  America  to  introduce  art  instruction  into  the  pub- 
lic schools,  the  mission  was  undertaken  from  a  frankly  avowed  utili- 
tarian standpoint,  and  for  a  distinctly  utilitarian  purpose;  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  gaining  of  industrial  and  commercial  advan- 
tages through  a  more  widespread  facility  in  drawing.  A  narrow  view 
and  a  commonplace  aim  these  seem  now  in  the  light  of  enlarged  edu- 
cational experience  and  higher  educational  ideas;  but  probably  such 
a  beginning  was  the  only  practicable  one  in  those  times  and  under 
then  existing  conditions. 

And  it  was  not  long  before  the  limitations  of  the  original  idea  be- 
came obvious  to  the  workers  in  Massachusetts.  A  revolution  soon 
came — it  had  to  come.  Dry  prescription  of  geometric  facts  and  theo- 
ries, and  insistence  on  technical  methods  for  the  sake  of  technical  re- 
sults, had  been  weighed  in  the  balance;  they  were  found  wanting  in 
the  human  element;  that  is,  the  true  art  element.  The  whole  move- 
ment had  to  be  reorganized  and  brought  into  accord  with  the  growing 
feeling  that  the  object  of  education  should  be,  not  so  much  the  accu- 
mulation by  the  child  of  a  certain  set  of  ideas  strictly  prescribed  and 
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measured  out,  as  the  unfolding  of  the  best  faculties  and  powers  of  the 
child  himself,  through  his  wisely  guided  self-activity.  The  reorgani- 
zation of  art  education  on  this  new  basis  was  a  complete  turning  about 
from  the  old-fashioned  technical  drill  in  "Drawing."  The  new  method 
meant,  and  still  means,  bringing  the  child  into  direct  contact  with 
things  of  beauty,  both  in  the  world  of  nature  and  in  the  world  of  art; 
cultivating  his  powers  of  observation,  thought,  and  feeling  about  real 
things;  making  plainer  to  him  the  true  relations  of  things  to  each 
other  and  to  the  ideal;  nourishing  and  developing  his  aesthetic 
sense — that  is,  his  recognition  of  the  approximation  of  things  towards 
their  divine  ideal;  and  bringing  into  growing  activity  his  own  powers 
of  art  expression  through  modeling  and  drawing,  and  such  other  sim- 
ple and  natural  means  as  are  practicable  in  the  school-room. 

Time  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  thus  turning  art  education  away 
from  an  exclusive  basis  of  geometry,  of  basing  it  also  on  the  study  of 
natural  things  in  their  relations,  and  on  simple  examples  of  good  art, 
keeping  in  mind  at  the  same  time  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child  and 
its  gradual  development.  , 

There  is  great  danger  to  art  education  at  the  present  time  in  the 
very  fact  that  all  progressive  school  instruction  deals  so  largely  with 
material  things.  There  is  great  danger  lest,  in  the  teacher's  zeal  for 
objective  study  and  individual  investigation,  school  work  may  stop 
short  at  the  scientific  point;  danger  lest,  in  our  zealous  encourage- 
ment of  elementary  science  study,  we  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of 
the  relativity  of  the  ideas  gained;  danger  lest  we  crowd  out  of  the 
child's  botany  lesson,  for  instance,  that  which  naturally  most  appeals 
to  him,  and  which  can  do  the  most  for  his  all-round  growth;  that  is, 
getting  him  to  see  the  spirit  of  the  plant's  frail  organism,  its  relation 
to  its  surroundings,  and  its  significance  as  a  part  of  the  great  whole — 
in  short,  what  we  call  its  beauty — and  getting  him  to  express  this 
beauty  in  forms  of  art. 

Emerson  has  shown  us  how  nature  should  be  studied  for  art  pur- 
poses, in  a  poem  which  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  our  literature.  He 
says,  you  remember,  in  his  "Each  and  All": 

"All  are  -needed  by  each  one;  0 

Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone. 
I  thought  the  sparrow's  note  from  heaven, 
Singing  at  dawn  on  the  alder  bough, — 
I  brought  him  home  in  his  nest  at  even: 
He  sings  the  song,  but  it  cheers  not  now, — 
For  I  could  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky; 
He  sang  to  my  ear, — they  sang  to  my  eye. 
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"The  delicate  shells  lay  on  the  shore,- 
The  bubbles  of  the  latest  wave 
Fresh  pearls  to  their  enamel  gave, 
And  the  bellowing  of  the  savage  sea 
Greeted  their  safe  escape  to  me. 
I  wiped  away  the  weeds  and  foam, 
I  fetched  my  sea-born  treasures  home, 
But  the  poor,  unsightly,  noisome  things 
Had  left  their  beauty  on  the  shore, 
With  the  sun  and  the  sand  and  the  wild  uproar. 


"Then  I  said,  T  covet  Truth; 
Beauty  is  unripe  childhood's  cheat, — 
I  leave  it  behind  with  the  games  of  youth.' 
As  I  spoke,  beneath  my  feet 
The  ground-pine  curled  its  pretty  wreath, 
Running  over  the  club-moss  burrs; 
I  inhaled  the  violet's  breath, — 
Around  me  stood  the  oaks  and  firs; 
Pine  cones  and  acorns  lay  on  the  ground, — 
Over  me  soared  the  eternal  sky, 
Full  of  life  and  of  Deity. 
Again  I  saw,  again  I  heard 
»  The  rolling  river,  the  morning  bird. 

Beauty  through  my  senses  stole;  — 
I  yielded  myself  to  the  perfect  whole." 

This  is  but  seeing  things  in  their  relations.    And  this  is  the  art  idea. 

It  would  be  a  sad  loss  to  education  if  scientific  insistence  exclu- 
sively On  hard  facts  were  made  to  stifle  in  children  that  spirit  which 
alone  can  make  facts  vital  and  inspiring.  If  we  have  erred  on  that 
side,  we  must  sooner  or  later  see  the  mistake  and  retrace  a  part  of  the 
path. 

I  cannot  believe  that  such  a  mistake  will  long  be  made.  There 
is  a  more  and  more  general  awakening  to  the  significance  of  art, 
though  the  awakening  comes  slowly.  And  social  conditions  are 
bringing  its  significance  nearer  home  to  the  people.  The  times  have 
changed.  Conditions  have  changed  and  are  irapidly  changing  fur- 
ther. Men's  ways  of  thinking  are  being  transformed,  too;  indeed, 
the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  men's  desires  and  hopes  are 
among  the  most  significant  features  of  our  social  life  to-day.  Through 
the  seething  unrest  of  the  times  there  is  evident  an  increasing  desire 
for  fuller  life  and  for  more  unselfish  life;    for  something  more  than 
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just  the  material  conditions  of  continued  personal  existence.  Men 
are  waking  to  the  sense  that  they  might  get  out  of  life  more  than  just 
its  material  necessities;  that  bodily  continuance,  even  bodily  well- 
being,  once  attained,  is  not  all  that  life  has  in  store.  Men  are  groping 
towards  the  truth  that  each  individual  is  capable  not  only  of  physical 
comfort,  but  also  of  receiving  and  sharing  spiritual  enjoyment.  In 
our  land,  especially,  where  the  play  of  social  courses  is  so  free,  these 
new  tendencies  of  thought  are  helping  to  shape  a  great  social  revolu- 
tion. Along  with  the  fierce  demands  for  material  good  that  clamor 
for  consideration  in  the  labor  problems  of  the  day,  there  is  coming  to 
be  heard  a  stronger  and  more  serious  recognition  than  ever  before  of 
human  brotherhood — a  strong  and  serious  plea  for  the  higher  sort  of 
happiness  that  can  be  shared. 

It  is  a  just  plea.  Life  that  is  not  enjoyed  is  only  half  lived,  and  it 
is  no  less  true  that  , 

"The  best  things  any  mortal  hath  , 

Are  those  which  every  mortal  shares." 

It  is  necessary  that  men  should  be  able  to  earn  a  living.  It  is 
hardly  less  necessary  that  they  should  be  able  to  enjoy  living  after 
they  have  earned  the  privilege.  And  the  opportunity  of  the  average 
man  and  woman  to  share  the  best  of  their  living  with  others  must 
needs  come,  in  this  busy  modern  world,  through  daily  work. 

The  art  spirit,  then,  should  enter  into  every-day  labor. 

This  aspiration  towards  the  higher  enjoyment  of  life  is  every  day 
impelling  labor  to  at  once  express  it  and  minister  to  it.  We  see  this 
in  looking  at  the  products  of  modern  industry.  Besides  displaying 
increasing  ingenuity  and  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  crude  materials  to 
use,  these  same  industrial  products  are  coming  to  display  at  the  same 
time  more  and  more  refinement  and  skill  in  the  expression,  through 
crude  materials,  of  the  love  of  beauty.  We  are  thus  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  to  conditions  of  development  favorable  to  the  true  under- 
standing and  the  true  cultivation  of  art  in  our  own  new  Republic. 

And  again,  our  public  education,  being,  as  it  is,  the  affair  of  the 
people,  is  responsive  to  the  social  conditions  of  the  time.  It  is  one 
of  the  functions  of  education  to  create  new  needs.  The  demand  is 
now  being  madevand  must  be  met,  that  the  public  school  shall  take 
account  of  the  higher  nature  of  the  child — of  his  aesthetic  faculties 
as  a  part  of  this  higher  nature — in  training  him  for  his  membership 
in  society.  And  we  are  finding  that  the  most  direct  way  of  opening  up 
higher  life  to  the  children  in  our  public  schools  is  to  train  them  to  see 
and  appreciate  beauty;  beauty,  which  is,  as  nearly  as  we  can  spell  it 
out,  the  supreme  truth  of  nature;  beauty,  which,  as  we  know,  stands 
in  man's  creation,  art,  for  the  consecration  of  human  skill  to  the  ser- 
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vice  of  the  highest  human  ideals.  There  are  in  the  commonest  child, 
just  by  virtue  of  his  being  a  human  child,  powers  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  action,  which  can  be  appealed  to  and  awakened  into  happy  activ- 
ity through  art  education  thus  understood.  Art  education  is  coming 
to  be  understood  as  nothing  lower  than  this;  nothing  less  than  this. 

The  art  idea  in  education  has  then  grown  to  this  point  of  clear  com- 
prehension. It  has  not  yet  had  time  for  any  perfect  working  out  in 
any  one  place.  It  is  still  struggling  here  and  there  with  popular  mis- 
conception and  with  unfavorable  educational  and  social  conditions. 
The  movement  for  art  in  education  is  still  only  in  its  infancy.  Its 
growth  and  maturity  are  for  times  other  than  ours;  its  satisfactions 
for  others  than  ourselves  or  our  generation. 

We,  for  our  part,  are  but  laying  the  foundation.  The  cornerstone 
of  that  foundation  is  the  educational  recognition  of  the  child's  per- 
sonality: his  disposition,  his  susceptibilities,  his  powers,  and,  above 
all,  his  possibilities.  The  kindergarten,  with  its  characteristic  recogni- 
tion of  human  nature,  with  its  open  avenues  into  the  inviting  fields 
of  the  child's  natural  and  social  environments,  its  appeals  to  his  best 
self,  its  manifold  encouragement  of  the  first  unfolding  of  his  powers 
of  doing, — the  kindergarten,  in  short,  rightly  understood,  lays  the 
foundation  for  art  education  in  the  public  schools. 

Following  the  kindergarten,  other  educational  influences  are  now 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  development  of  the  growing  child.  Ed- 
ucators who  have  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  schools  for  children  be- 
yond the  kindergarten  age  have  studied  the  child  himself  on  the  one 
side,  and  nature,  art,  and  social  tendencies  on  the  other  side,  for  helps 
in  solving  the  educational  problem  with  which  they  are  confronted. 
Its  full  solution,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  yet  reached. 

But  it  is  being  felt  after  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  being  sought 
through  the  constant  and  progressive  recognition  of  the 
child's  increasing  powers  of  observation,  thought,  feeling,  and 
expression.  It  is  being  sought  through  bringing  the  child  constantly 
into  more  direct  and  fruitful  relations  with  his  natural  en- 
vironment and  his  social  environment;  leading  him  to  take 
in  more  clearly  and  fully  the  beauty  and  significance  of  the 
two  worlds  into  which  he  was  born, — nature  and  art.  It 
is  being  sought  through  the  cultivation  of  his  creative  powers, 
through  encouraging  his  self-activity  in  creative  work,  and,  above  all, 
through  encouraging  the  expression  of  his  higher  nature  and  his  finer 
feelings  in  that  creative  work. 

Art  education,  then,  while  far  from  being  yet  perfected,  is  not  mere- 
ly the  vague  dream  of  a  few  enthusiasts.  The  great  exhibits  of  school 
work  in  this  direction,  on  which  so  mucn  thought  and  labor  have  been 
expended,  that  they  might  be  seen  and  considered  at  the  World's 
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Councils  here,  show  that  the  art  educational  movement,  is  alive;  not 
only  alive,  but  growing. 

And  here  I  wish  to  say  a  word  on  the  relation  of  the  art  idea  to 
manual  training  or  industrial  education.  I  listened  yesterday  with 
attention,  hoping  to  hear  spoken,  by  my  esteemed  and  honored  friend 
from  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Woodward,  the  word  that  should  have  been  said 
on  this  important  point;  but  I  listened  in  vain.  He  did  say,  if  I  heard 
him  correctly,  that  manual  training  included  art  and  a  great  deal 
more,  but  this  statement  gave  no  indication  of  what  art  stands  for  in 
his  own  mind.  There  is  a  feeling  widely  prevalent  that  drawing  and 
art  are  synonymous  or  correlative  terms.  Professor  Richards  pointed 
out  some  distinctions  to  be  kept  in  mind  here.  I  wish,  however,  to 
take  a  broader  stand  than  has  yet  been  made.  Drawing  is  one  of  the 
great  means  of  thought  expression.  The  thought  back  of  the  drawing 
is  the  main  thing  in  art.  Because  we  have  drawing  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  have  art,  any  more  than  it  follows  that 
because  we  have  penmanship  we  have  literature!  If  I  have 
made  myself  clear,  art  stands,  or  should  stand,  for  the  action 
of  the  human  mind  playing  about  the  facts  of  nature  and 
of  human  life,  and  interpreting  these  in  their  relations  to  the 
great  problem  of  human  existence.  To  get  an  art  product,  there- 
fore, we  need  to  start  with  the  recognition  of  the  art  idea,  and  then 
utilize  drawing  as  one  means  of  expressing  that  idea.  It  is  a  fact 
greatly  to  be  deplored  that  the  manual  training  movement  has  thus 
far  been  so  indifferent  to  the  art  idea.  Perhaps  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise,  considering  the  evolution  of  this  movement.  Of  one  thing, 
however,  we  may  be  sure:  in  the  manual  training  school  of  the  future, 
the  art  idea  will  have  due  recognition,— not  as  something  growing  out 
of  drawing,  not  as  something  growing  out  of  skill  in  industrial  work, 
but  as  the  supreme  action  of  the  human  mind  studying  nature  and 
human  life  in  their  broadest  relations  for  their  ideals,  and  consecrat- 
ing labor  to  the  service  of  these  ideals.  If  you  doubt  it,  study  the 
world's  industrial  exhibit  in  yonder  White  City,  and  ponder  well  the 
message  art  brings  to  labor  and  to  the  social  well-being  of  the  future. 

The  greatest  service  of  a  great  Exposition  like  this,  with  its  ency- 
clopaedic range  of  human  interests  and  human  achievements,  is  that 
it  furnishes  a  standpoint  from  which  to  consider  all  that  has  been 
done, — a  starting-point  from  which  to  approach  all  that  is  still  to  do. 

This  Exposition  itself  ought  to  be  a  strong  and  significant  encour- 
agement to  those  who  are  in  accord  with  the  art  educational  move- 
ment. In  this  convocation  of  the  products  of  human  thought  and  hu- 
man skill,  and  in  the  noble  buildings  which  have  grown  up  in  a  day, 
as  it  were,  to  enshrine  those  products,  we  have  before  us  an  epitome 
of  man's  own  world,  art,  such  as  no  other  generation  of  people  has 
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ever  been  privileged  to  see.  It  remains  for  us  to  read  and  act  on  the 
lesson  so  eloquently  written  here  before  our  eyes.  It  is  easier  to  read 
the  lesson  than  it  will  be  to  act  upon  it.  Our  eyes  can  hardly  help  see- 
ing thus  much  ot  what  the  Exposition  has  to  say:  that  the  natural  world 
is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  suggestion  appealing  to  man's  mind, — 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  materials  ready  to  man's  hand;  that  the 
art  world  is  the  product  of  man's  powers  of  creative  imagination  and 
creative  action  (the  powers  which  are  recognized  as  most  significant 
of  the  divine  origin  and  divine  destiny  of  the  race),  fed  by  nature  and 
by  life  experiences,  and  furnished  by  nature  with  matter  and  forces 
whose  possibilities  are  just  beginning  to  be  mastered.  What  enlarged 
powers  the  men  who  come  after  us  are  to  enjoy  we  cannot  tell.  What 
new  tasks  will  open  before  them  as  they  take  their  turn  in  fashioning 
the  useful  art  and  the  fine  art  of  nature  we  cannot  tell.  But  certain  it 
is  that  men  are  growing  towards  the  fuller  creative  activity  of  powers 
above  and  beyond  those  exercised  in  the  bare  struggle  for  existence. 
The  more  completely  those  higher  powers  of  spiritual  enjoyment  and 
beneficent  action  are  awakened  and  nurtured  in  the  training  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  the  more  full  and  the  more  nearly  approaching 
our  ideal  will  civilization  grow.  Every-day  life  in  any  country  and 
any  age  must  reach  out  and  reach  up  toward  still  higher  civilization, 
if  that  every-day  life  itself  is  to  be  worth  living. 

And  the  ideal  civilization  towards  which  all  are  striving  is  that 
which  shall  be  an  embodiment  of  the  Art  of  Arts, — the  finding  out 
and  the  working  out  of  the  true  relationship  of  the  facts  of  the  ma- 
terial universe  and  the  facts  of  life  to  the  human  soul. — From  an 
address  given  by  John  S.  Clark. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

[Read  before   the  Department  of    Superinter.dcnce,    National    Educational  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  7,  18S9,    By  William  T.  Harris,  LL  D.] 

In  bringing  forward  my  thoughts  on  the  Psychology  of  Manual 
Training,  I  desire  to  say  in  advance  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  assume 
and  maintain  a  judicial  attitude  towards  this  important  educational 
question.  I  shall  avoid  the  position  of  advocate  or  polemic  so  far  as 
I  am  able. 

As  persons  interested  practically  and  theoretically  in  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  we  meet  from  year  to  year  to  discuss  the  vital  ques- 
tions that  may  arise  in  our  province.  Practically  and  theoretically, 
it  is  our  fortune  and  our  choice  to  find  ourselves  arrayed  on  different 
sides  of  each  question.  A  free  comparison  of  opinions  in  a  friendly 
spirit  gives  us  each  matters  for  further  reflection  and  may  lead  to 
partial  revision  of  opinions  previously  held.     A  free  comparison  of' 
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ground  or  reasons  for  opinions  is  still  more  profitable.  All  search  for 
grounds,  all  search  for  principles  goes  back  out  of  the  region  of  sur- 
face, and  diversity  of  facts — goes  back  out  of  the  multiplicity  oPde- 
tails,  towards  unity.  From  differences  we  converge  towards  agree- 
ment when  we  begin  to  compare  the  grounds  of  our  opinions.  Prin- 
ciples and  fundamental  grounds  are  held  in  common  by  all  minds,  and 
this  is  necessarily  so  in  case  of  ultimate  principles  at  least. 

Now  as  a  class  of  people  interested  in  the  management  of  schools 
we  have  two  opposite  trends  of  opinion  before  us — we  may  divide 
here,  one  class  of  us  tending  towards  conservatism,  and  the  other 
class  tending  towards  new  experiments  with  a  view  to  progress  and 
improvement.  One  class  holds  by  the  heritage  of  the  past  and  strives 
to  conserve  its  power.  What  is  established  has  been  established 
through  struggle,  and  the  victory  of  the  strongest.  A  study  of  the 
grounds  for  the  existence  of  what  is,  discovers  many  and  powerful 
reasons  for  the  continuance  of  the  existing  order  even  in  presence  of 
the  fact  that  defects  are  everywhere  visible.  The  conservative  sees 
the  defects,  but  attributes  them  to  inefficient  administration,  and  not 
to  essential  shortcomings  in  the  old  system  itself. 

On  the  other  hand  the  party  whose  watch-word  is  progress  bends 
its  mind  on  the  discovery  of  what  is  inadequate  in  the  old  system.  It 
marshals  the  shortcomings  and  refers  them  to  Vicious  methods  in- 
herent in  the  old  system.  It  looks  about  for  remedies  and  undertakes 
radical  changes,  bravely  confident  of  their  success.  And  inasmuch  as 
the  teaching  profession  is  for  the  main  part  engaged  during  its  daily 
tasks  in  the  work  of  repression  (inhibition),  holding  back  pupils  from 
doing  wrong  or  improper  things,  teaching  self-control  and  that  action 
of  the  will  which  psychologists  call  inhibitory,  it  (the  teacher's  pro- 
fession.) tends  towards  the  conservative  side  too  readily.  It  is  en- 
gaged in  struggling  against  caprice  and  arbitrariness,  against  raw, 
unformed  habits  and  manners,  against  thoughtless  disregard  of  the 
interests  of  others.  This  effort  is  apt  to  swallow  up  the  teacher  and 
cause  neglect  of  that  other  side  of  will-training — the  side  of  spon- 
taneous, original  activity.  It  neglects  the  positive  for  the  negative, 
because  the  negative  is  the  first  and  indispensable,  while  the  positive 
may  appear  of  itself  without  any  education,  after  the  school  period  is 
over,  or  outside  of  the  school.  Mere  positive  will-power  without  the 
negative  or  inhibitory  power  will  produce  only  anarchy.  The  new 
human  being  must  learn  to  inhibit  or  hold  back  by  an  effort  of  will  his 
native  mere  animal  impulses  and  desires,  having  due  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  social  existence — cleanliness  of  person  and  clothing, 
courtesy  and  decency  of  manners  towards  others,  purity  of  life,  tem- 
perance, prudence,  fortitude,  and  justice,  all  requiring  this  inhibition 
(or  self-restraint  over  impulse),  and  conformity  to  pre-ordained  ideals 
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of  order.    Mere  spontaneous  originality  attacks  all  these  things  and 
runs  riot. 

(M  the.  other  hand,  mere  prescription,  mere  inhibitory  will-power 
developed  to  extremes  produces  only  a  mechanical  civilization — a 
dead  mechanical  state  of  social  existence.  We  look  upon  the  Chinese 
education  as  productive  of  such  a  condition.  All  is  cut  and  dried  and 
given  the  pupil  as  a  ready-made  form  into  which  he  must  fit  him- 
self by  inhibition  of  natural  caprice  and  inclination.  The  conse- 
quence is  the  least  possible  progress  and  the  completest  administra- 
tion of  the  old  system. 

What  the  philosophy  of  history  must  regard  as  the  ideal  standard 
of  progress  among  nations  is  therefore  not  a  mere  perfection  in  ad- 
ministration, for  this  is  achieved  in  the  perfectly  stationary  empire  of 
conservatism. 

The  ideal  standard  of  progress  is  found  in  the  form  of  government 
which  secures  the  greatest  degree  of  individual  development  while 
not  losing  the  centralized  power  of  the  whole.  In  the  patriarchal  em- 
pire the  social  whole  is  perfect  at  the  expense  of  individual  freedom. 
We  Americans  are  apt  to  think  that  the  German  empire  sacrifices  to 
some  extent  the  development  of  the  individual  for  the  sake  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  administration  of  the  will  of  the  social  whole.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  German  statesman  looks  upon  our  American  regime  as 
sacrificing  the  welfare  of  the  social  whole  in  order  to  give  an  unrea- 
sonable margin  for  individual  whims  and  preferences. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  doctrine  (expressed  in  French  words) — laissez 
l'aire— is  thought  to  go  too  far  when  it  permits  parents  to  choose  illit- 
eracy for  their  children,  or  when  it  permits  an  illiterate  community 
to  substitute  lynch  law  for  the  regular  judicial  process. 

However  this  may  be  regarded  there  is  certainly  a  mutual  relation 
between  the  form  of  government,  with  its  administrative  process,  and 
the  self- activity  of  the  individual;  and  that  government  is  best  which 
secures  the  greatest  perfection  of  central  administration  through  the 
greatest  development  of  individual  freedom.  "But  it  remains  true  that 
the  self-activity  of  the  individual  must  be  strictly  limited  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  perfect  central  administration  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

May  we  not  in  like  manner  name  our  criterion  of  Educational  Pro- 
gress as  the  approach  towards  a  system  that  secures  the  greatest  in- 
dividual self-activity  of  the  pupil  while  it  builds  up  in  his  character 
perfect  obedience  to  law,  divine  and  human,  and  a  sacred  regard  for 
truth. 

While  our  progressive  wing  of  superintendents  do  not  always  move 
forward  in  a  straight  line,  for  not  all  change  is  progressive,  yet  on 
the  line  of  cautious  experiment  there  is  most  advance  to  be  hoped  for. 
I  think  that  the  friends  of  progress  will  admit  that  out  of  one  hundred 
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changes  not  more  than  one  real  gain  results.  Yet  without  experiment 
there  might  be  no  progress  at  all. 

In  the  present  question,  that  of  Manual  Training,  we  have  emi- 
nently able  men  in  our  body  taking  strong  grounds  in  its  advocacy 
and  initiating  bold  experiments  in  the  direction  of  adopting  it  into  the 
system  of  elementary  instruction.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  men 
Mho  look  upon  the  experiment  as  unnecessary  for  various  reasons,  or 
else  await  the  issue  of  the  experiments,  thinking  that  it  is  safe  to 
adopt  the  new  system  after  it  has  been  proveu  a  success.  Experi- 
ments are  so  costly  that  one  must  be  cautious  in  undertaking  them. 
Ninety-nine  fail  and  one  succeeds.  .Meanwhile  debate  and  discussion 
will  aid  us  in  interpreting  the  results  of  experiment  as  they  appear. 
It  is  safe  even  for  conservative-minded  men  to  approach  the  subject 
theoretically. 

The  Psychology  of  Manual  Training  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
mental  effect  of  such  training  and  a  comparison  of  its  results  with 
those  of  other  branches  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  school. 
What  is  called  the  "educational  value"  of  such  training  in  the  use  of 
tools  is  a  matter  for  psychology.  Social  necessity,  the  necessity  for 
useful  labor  to  provide  a  subsistence,  this  is  not  a  psychological  mat- 
ter in  its  primary  aspect,  but  only  in  its  secondary,  or  indirect  rela- 
tion to  mind — the  effect  of  a  consciousness  of  possessing  the  ability 
of  independent  self-support  in  elevating  the  tone  of  character,  or  the 
effect  of  shortening  the  era  of  childhood  and  hastening  the  day  in 
which  the  child  assumes  the  responsibility  of  self-support.  Whatever 
tho  ground  for  introducing  a  branch  into  the  course  of  study,  there  is 
evidently  a  direct  or  indirect  psychological  question  involved. 

M.  Sluys.  of  Belgium,  tells  us  that  in  Sweden,  "In  the  beginning  the 
economic  conception  was  generally  adopted,  and  everywhere  manual 
training  was  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  preparing  the  children  of  the 
common  people  to  earn  their  living.  But  gradually  it  came  to  be  rec- 
ognized that  manual  training  has  a  more  elevated  purpose  and  one 
indeed  more  useful  in  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  term.  It  came  to  be 
considered  as  an  educative  process,  for  the  complete  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual  development  of  the  child."  He  affirms  that  in  Sweden 
the  combination  of  manual  training  and  the  teaching  of  purely  theo- 
retical subjects  "ensures  the  integral  cultivation  of  all  the  faculties 
and  all  the  aptitudes  which  make  up  the  complete  man." 

The  expression  which  we  often  hear  used  by  the  advocates  of  man- 
ual training — "put  the  whole  boy  to  school,"  states  in  a  plain,  forcible 
way  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "integral  cultivation  of  all  the  facul- 
ties and  all  the  aptitudes  which  make  up  the  complete  man." 

It  has  been  fashionable  in  educational  treatises  since  the  days  of 
Pestalozzi  to  define  the  province  of  education  as  "the  full  and  har- 
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monious  development  of  all  our  faculties."  This  is,  however,  a  sur- 
vival of  Rousseauism,  and  like  all  survivals  from  that  source,  is  very 
dangerous.  It  is  of  first  importance  to  consider  this  definition  in  the 
light  of  psychology. 

At  first  glance  we  see  that  it  makes  no  discrimination  among  the 
faculties  themselves;  all  have  a  right,  each  has  a  right  to  cultivation, 
and  the  only  limitation  of  this  cultivation  is  found  in  the  word  "har- 
mony." What  the  harmony  should  be  is  not  said.  It  is  implied,  how- 
ever, that  the  harmony  once  reached,  there  would  be  a  perfect  human 
being.  Harmony  implies  a  sort  of  balance,  and  that  there  is  no  fac- 
ulty of  the  soul  which  may  be  developed  supremely — no  faculty  like 
that  of  Divine  Charity  for  example,  which  should  be  supreme. 

Again,  this  definition  ignores  the  great  distinction  between  our 
higher  and  lower  faculties,  between  our  faculties  that  are  means  to 
ends  above  them  and  tnose  faculties  which  are  ends  in  themselves. 
Sound  psychology  for  example  looks  upon  ethical  insight  as  higher 
than  insight  into  what  is  useful  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends — the  use  of  physical  strength,  industry,  eating 
and  drinking,  any  sort  of  bodily  training  is  subordinate  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  end  for  which  it  is  used — moral  purpose  being  esteemed 
higher.  Moral  faculty  is  supreme  as  regards  all  such  things  and  is 
not  a  co-ordinate  factor. 

Esthetic  faculty,  taste  for  the  beautiful,  is  not  regarded  as  co- 
ordinate with  moral  faculty  by  any  people  since  the  Greeks  or  before 
the  Greeks.  Gracefulness  was  the  supreme  end  of  life  and  esteemed 
to  be  even  higher  than  morality  in  Hellenic  art.  It  was  in  the  Greek 
thought  that  this  notion  of  harmony  arose  as  a  symbol  of  perfection. 
For  in  Greek  art  alone  the  physical  and  psychical  are  in  perfect  bal- 
ance. Not  so  in  Christian  art, — and  far  otherwise  in  the  Christian 
religion.  For  Christianity  teaches  that  food,  drink,  raiment — or 
creature  comforts  of  all  sorts — yea,  life  itself  is  infinitely  beneath 
consideration  when  weighed  aginst  the  spiritual  service  of  humanity. 
Bodily  health  and  vigor,  sound  digestion,  good  sleep,  keen  sense-per- 
ception, are  all  good  if  rightly  used,  or  subordinated  to  higher  facul- 
ties; but  to  speak  of  them  as  forming  a  harmony  with  the  higher  is 
placing  the  soul  and  body  on  the  same  plane,  and  this  is  a  funda- 
mental error  in  educational  psychology. 

In  the  third  place  the  definition  ignores  the  distinction  between  man 
as  an  individual  and  man  as  a  social  whole,  the  state,  the  civil  com- 
munity, the  church,  the  family.  It  fancies  man  the  individual  to  be 
something  complete  in  himself  and  without  relation  to  society — just 
as  we  can  speak  of  a  clock  or  any  piece  of  mechanism  as  complete 
when  all  its  parts  are  present  and  properly  adjusted.  Man  has  two 
selves;  one  his  natural  self  as  puny  individual,  and  another  his  higher 
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self  embodied  in  institutions.  This  is  the  worst  defect  in  the  defini- 
tion, because  it  leads  the  thought  of  the  educator  away  from  the  es- 
sential idea  of  education,  which  is  this:  Education  is  the  preparation 
of  the  individual  for  reciprocal  union  with  society— the  preparation 
of  the  individual  so  that  he  can  help  his  fellow  men  and  in  turn  re- 
ceive and  appropriate  their  help. 

The  "harmony"  dennition  is  abstract,  this  definition  is  concrete. 
An  abstract  definition  is  liable  to  misinterpretation,  the  concrete  one 
is  not.  Reciprocal  help  of  social  whole  and  individual  in  the  first 
place  implies  both  special  and  general  education.  To  help  one's  fel- 
lows one  must  get  skill  in  some  useful  occupation.  This  may  be  in 
any  realm  of  human  labor,  physical  or  intellectual.  But  to  be  able  to 
receive  the  help  of  one's  fellow  men  implies  general  education,  the 
capacity  to  receive  and  appropriate  the  help  of  institutions — the 
spiritual  help  of  the  race — in  science,  art,  literature,  and  moral  and 
religious  ideas,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  creature  comfort.  The 
world  market  yields  to  the  individual  man  for  his  day's  labor  a  share 
in  the  productions  of  the  world;  necessary  food,  clothing,  and  shei 
ter,  luxuries,  amusements,  churches,  libraries,  lectures,  newspapers, 
and  books.  The  prudent  man  buys  wisdom  and  develops  his  lower 
faculties  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  means  to  this  higner  end  of 
acquiring  wisdom  and  dispensing  it  to  others. 

This  criticism  of  the  definition  of  education  which  looks  toward  a 
harmonious  development  of  all  our  faculties  does  not  rule  out  manual 
training  from  education,  but  the  contrary.  Manual  training  fits  very 
many  for  some  useful  occupation  which  they  may  fill  as  their  special 
vocation.  Neither  does  it  prove  that  manual  training  is  not  of  a 
general  educative  character.    That  is  something  to  be  investigated. 

The  Slojd  instruction,  according  to  Dr.  Otto  Salomon,  the  director 
of  the  famous  Manual  Training  Normal  School  at  Naas,  in  Sweden, 
secures  the  following  educational  results: 

1.  Skill  in  the  use  of  tools;  2.  Love  of  labor — industry  and  per- 
sistence; 3.  Self-reliance;  4.  Exactness;  5.  Attentiveness;  6.  Sharp- 
ens the  eye  and  sense  of  form;  7.    Good  bodily  training. 

In  another  connection  he  gives  its  educational  results  as, — 

i.  Acquisition  of  general  dexterity  of  the  hand;  2.  Instilling  taste 
for  work,  and  respect  for  rough,  honest,  bodily  labor;  3  Training  in 
habits  of  order,  neatness,  exactness,  cleanliness;  4.  Accustoming  to 
attention,  industry,  and  perseverance;  5.  Promoting  the  development 
of  the  physical  powers;  6.    Training  the  eye  and  sense  of  form. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  assertion  that  the  Slojd  is  educative  when 
we  consider  that  all  work  and  all  play  of  every  kind  are  educative  in 
one  way  or  another. 
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When  the  domestic  work  (Hus-slojd),  which  formerly  flourished  in 
the  households  of  Sweden — it  consisted  in  the  making  of  knick- 
knacks  chiefly  out  of  wood — when  this  failed  because  of  the  intioduc 
tion  of  more  elegant  machine-made  goods,  far  more  tasteful  and  ele- 
gant in  form,  at  a  very  low  price,  the  peasant  could  not  afford  to  com- 
pete, and  household  work  tended  towards  neglect  and  disuse.  It  is 
said  that  more  attention  was  given  to  farming  as  a  consequence,  but 
farming  could  not  occupy  all  the  time  in  the  season  of  long  nights  and 
short  days.  Hence  the  rise  of  an  association  to  restore  the  Slojd  or 
domestic  manufacture  of  knick-knacks,  in  1846.  In  1872,  the  govern- 
ment began  to  encourage  education  in  this  branch  of  labor.  At  first, 
wood  carving  was  urged;  but  only  to  provoke  resistance.  But  later 
it  has  been  decided  that  variety  of  work  is  essential,  and  at  the  Slojd 
normal  school  at  Naas,  the  various  tools  of  the  carpenter  are  taught, 
and  also  those  of  the  wood  turned,  and  the  blacksmith,  besides  wood 
carving;  the  making  and  mending  of  simple  articles  is  practiced; 
even  wheels  and  carts  are  constructed,  but  mostly  such  articles  as 
wooden  spoons,  boxes,  boot-jacks,  mallets,  and  netting  shuttles.  The 
number  of  schools  in  which  this  work  is  taught  had  increased  to 
seven  hundred  in  1884,  from  eighty-seven  at  the  time  of  our  Cen- 
tennial. 

When  we  admit  that  the  use  of  tools  in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
of  wood  or  iron  is  educative,  we  do  not  say  much  for  it.  All  games' 
of  boys — like  marbles,  quoits,  baseball,  Jack-straws — are  educative, 
especially  in  the  matters  (a)  of  development  of  physical  powers;  (b) 
the  acquisition  of  dexterity  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye;  (c)  in  per- 
severance; (d)  in  attention. 

A  game  of  whist  cultivates  circumspection,  careful  attention,  the 
calculation  of  probabilities,  and  such  matters.  The  first  beginnings  of 
these  things  in  children  are  of  great  interest  educationally.  The 
scientific  observations  of  Professor  Preyer  have  taught  us  how  im- 
portant is  the  epoch  when  the  human  infant  ceases  to  clutch  objects 
only  with  the  four  fingers  like  most  of  the  ape  family,  and  learns  to 
use  his  thumb  over  against  his  two  fingers.  This  contra-position  of 
the  thumb  began  in  the  case  he  records  about  the  twelfth  week  of  the 
infant's  life — at  first  a  sort  of  reflex  action  without  the  will,  and  chen 
soon  after  produced  by  the  will  so  that  contraposition  of  the  thumb 
was  quite  attained  by  the  fourteenth  week.  The  infant  rejoices  in 
each  new  power  gained,  and  incessantly  practices  it  with  voluntary 
attention  until  it  by  degrees  sinks  into  a  habit. 

The  first  look  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  child  of  Doctor  Preyer 
was  given  to  some  swinging  tassels  on  the  thirty-ninth  day.  On  the 
ninth  week  it  noticed  and  gave  attention  to  the  ticking  of  a  watch. 
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Other  important  epochs  are  the  following:  1.  Holding  up  its  head 
by  the  act  of  will  in  the  eleventh  week.  2.  Standing  alone  in  the 
forty-eightli  week.  3.  Walking  in  the  fiftieth  week.  4.  Recognition 
of  its  mother  on  the  sixty-first  day.  5.  Recognition  of  its  own  image 
in  a  mirror  in  the  sixth  month — stretching  out  its  hand  to  the  image — 
also  recognizing  its  father's  image  and  turning  to  look  at  the  real 
father  and  compare  him  with  the  image.  6.  In  the  seventeenth  week 
is  noticed  the  first  recognition  of  self,  indicated  hy  attention  to  his 
own  hand;  and  six  weeks  later  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  of 
i filching  himself  and  foreign  objects  alternately.  7.  The  discovery 
of  itself  as  cause  when  it  can  produce  sound  by  rattling  a  paper — this 
is  a  most  delightful  discovery  to  the  child.  8.  But  imitation,  which 
begins  about  the  fifteenth  week  and  by-and-by  develops  into  the  use 
of  language  is  the  most  interesting  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  in- 
tellect. 

This  glance  at  infant  life  reminds  us  that  in  education  things  that 
are  very  trivial  at  one  epoch  are  of  exceeding  importance  at  another. 
In  cases  of  arrested  development  the  educational  value  of  such  mat- 
ters as  the  contraposition  of  the  thumb — the  exertion  of  the  will  in 
supporting  the  body  erect,  and  in  imitation,  is  coming  to  be  well  un- 
derstood, as  one  may  see  in  recent  scnools  for  the  feeble-minded.  But 
the  order  of  development  of  these  things  is  all  important.  An  act  is 
educative  when  first  learned,  and  then  only.  After  it  has  become  habit 
it  is  a  second  nature — a  new  nature  produced  by  the  will,  and  is  no 
longer  educative.    Man  as  a  bundle  of  hauits  is  a  self-made  being. 

Professor  Preyer's  child  was  so  delighted  with  the  discovery  that  it 
could  put  a  cover  on  a  box,  that  it  deliberately  took  it  off  and  replaced 
it  seventy-nine  times  without  an  interval  of  rest.  It  was  an  educa- 
tive step  in  its  development — a  step  in  the  discovery  of  its  selfhood 
as  an  energy,  as  well  as  a  step  in  the  discovery  of  adaptation  in  the 
external  world. 

Many  educational  devices  have  been  proposed  for  schools,  which 
merely  repeat  lessons  that  the  child  has  already  made  for  itself  in  in- 
fancy. The  so-called  object  lessons  of  school  are  quite  frequently  of 
this  character.  So  lessons  on  the  properties  of  objects — the  qualities 
of  wood,  stone,  metals,  etc.,  are  not  of  much  use  in  school  because 
such  things  are  provided  for  in  the  child's  self-education.  I  do  not 
of  course  refer  to  the  scientific  study  of  such  things,  which  classifies 
and  exhausts  those  qualities,  and  gives  the  history  and  geography  of 
the  object — science  is  a  different  matter.  The  cultivation  of  the  powers 
of  observation  in  our  schools — this,  too,  is  very  often  the  farce  of  re- 
peating lessons  which  have  been  learned  by  the  child  before  he  could 
talk. 
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Now  all  the  lessons  of  infancy  involve  such  training  in  dexterity  of 
the  hand,  accuracy  of  the  eye,  the  sense  of  form,  industry,  persever- 
ance, the  gaining  of  the  power  of  careful  attention,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body — such  training  as  is  claimed  for  the  Slojd  educa- 
tion. Moreover,  the  lessons  of  cleanliness,  and  neatness,  and  indus- 
try are  taught  by  the  good  mother  quite  early  to  her  child.  The  child 
learns  to  use  knife  and  fork  and  spoon  very  early.  By-and-by  he 
learns  to  use  the  jack-knife,  and  we  all  know  the  self-education  that 
goes  on  in  the  use  of  this  tool  among  Anglo-Saxon  boys. 

But  what  of  all  this?  one  inquires.  Although  it  is  educative  it  is 
not  properly  school  education.  How  does  such  infant  education  differ 
from  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  yes,  even  from 
grammar?     Here  is  the  vital  point  of  our  discussion. 

Man  elevates  himselr  auove  the  brute  creation  by  his  ability  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  the  external  world  of  the  senses  and  give 
attention  to  energies,  forces,  producing  causes,  principles.  He  can 
look  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  without  losing  the  particular 
he  grasps  together  the  whole  realm  of  the  particular  in  the  general — 
or  in  more  significant  language — in  mastering  the  cause  of  anything 
he  grasps  together  and  comprehends  an  indefinite  series  of  effects. 
He  is  not  obliged  to  hold  the  details,  that  is  to  say,  memorize  all  the 
facts  and  hold  their  details  in  a  storehouse.  He  can  see  them  all  in  a 
principle — he  can  see  in  a  cause  its  possible  consequences.  Under 
standing  the  meteoric  process  he  can  readily  explain  any  step  in  it — 
clouds,  rain,  snow,  evaporation,  fog,  et  cetera.  Without  this  knowl- 
edge of  tne  general  which  always  rests  on  some  insight  into  causal 
process  real  or  supposed,  man  would  be  bound  down  to  the  present 
fact  before  his  senses.  But  with  this  knowledge  man  is  able  to  see  in 
the  present  fact  its  past  history;  he  is  able,  moreover,  to  see  in  the 
present  fact  its  future  as  a  possible  fact  which  he  may  realize  by  an 
act  of  his  will. 

Man  differs  from  the  animal  in  this  great  power  of  seeing  ideals  and 
in  reinforcing  sense-perception  by  adding  to  each  thing  or  fact  before 
his  senses  the  vision  of  its  past  and  the  vision  of  its  future.  Man 
thus  becomes  comprehending;  he  explains  the  fact  by  its  process  of 
evolution,  he  becomes  practical  or  a  will-power  through  effecting 
some  change  or  modification  in  the  thing  or  fact  in  order  to  realize 
his  vision  of  its  ideal. 

A  false  psychology  tells  us  that  we  derive  all  our  knowledge  from 
sense-perception.  We  see  form  or  shape,  and  color;  feel,  taste,  smell, 
or  hear,  hardness,  flavor,  odor,  and  sound;  but  we  do  not  by  any  of 
these  learn  the  idea  of  causal  process.  This  comes  through  thinking, 
and  is  an  original  acquisition  which  thinking  mind  brings  with  it. 
By  this  idea  of  causal  process  all  the  data. of  sense  are  transformed 
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radically.  They  are  given  us  in  sense-perception  as  independent  reali- 
ties. In  thinking  them  by  the  aid  of  causality,  we  make  all  these  mat- 
ters of  sense-perception  into  phenomena — or  effects  and  manifesta- 
tions of  underlying  causes  which  are  not  visible  or  tangible — not 
flavors,  sounds,  nor  odors. 

No  generalization  is  possible  without  ascending  from  the  immediate 
thing  or  fact  to  the  causal  energy.  By  their  common  causal  energy 
we  unite  objects  into  classes,  we  unite  the  various  heterogeneous 
things,  such  as  acorns,  oak-leaves,  roots,  saplings,  trees,  oak-wood,  in 
one  causal  process  of  the  oak. 

Without  the  idea  of  causality  we  could  never  distinguish  external 
objects  from  our  feelings,  and  hence,  experience  never  could  begin. 

Man  goes  back  from  the  fact  to  its  producing  cause.  But  he  goes 
back  of  its  producing  cause  to  a  deeper  cause  that  unites  two  or  more 
series  of  producing  causes — back  of  the  oak  and  pine  to  tree  in 
general;  back  of  tree,  and  grass,  and  lichen,  to.  plant  in  general;  back 
of  plant,  and  animal,  to  life  in  general.  Man's  power  of  thought  rises 
from  thing  to  cause,  and  from  cause  to  cause,  leaving  a  smaller  and 
smaller  residuum  of  mere  sense-data,  and  yet  getting  nearer  the  un- 
derlying reality  which  causes  all  these  sense-data. 

This  is  the  great  point  for  educators  to  observe.  We  do  not  get  at 
the  true  reality  by  sense-perception,  but  by  thought.  Force  is  never 
perceived  directly  by  the  senses — a  thing  is  here  and  a  thing  is  there, 
but  motion  is  not  perceived — only  inferred;  force  is  only  inferred. 
Thought  puts  together  this  fact  and  that,  this  present  one  and  that 
past  one,  and  unites  them  by  the  idea  of  causality,  and  the  idea  of 
force  is  born. 

So  thought  produces  the  idea  of  space,  pure  space  containing  all, 
infinite  in  extent,  and  yet  not  material,  not  to  be  perceived  by  any 
of  the  senses.  With  the  ideas  of  space  and  time — ideas  that  thought 
generates  of  itself  in  order  to  think  the  data  of  sense-perception  into 
a  consistent  whole — with  these  ideas  of  space  and  time  the  idea  of 
quantity  is  evolved  and  mathematics  becomes  possible. 

In  mathematics  man  beholds  not  merely  a  few  data  of  sense-per- 
ception, but  the  universal  conditions  of  all  sense-perception.  The  laws 
of  quantity  as  formulated  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  the  calculus 
give  us  the  logical  conditions  of  the  existence  of  all  matter  and  all 
motion,  not  only  all  that  exists,  but  all  that  may  or  can  exist. 

Now  this  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  make  comparison  of  the 
educational  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  child  produced  by  learning  arith- 
metic and  geometery  with  that  produced  by  learning  how  to  make  a 
box  or  a  joint,  or  weld  two  pieces  of  iron.  Grant  that  all  these  pro- 
cesses are  educative,  at  least  in  the  first  process  of  their  acquirement. 
To  make  a  box  requires  special  application  of  Knowledge  of  a  special 
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kind — measurement,  adaptation,  dividing  with  the  saw,  the  use  of  the 
hammer  and  nails.  It  is  special,  and  there  is  something  learned  re- 
garding the  texture  of  wood  and  nails,  some  skill  or  knack  acquired  in 
the  handling  of  tools — some  pleasurable  feeling  of  self  at  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  one  can  accomplisn  by  his  labor.  But  in  the  study 
of  mathematics  there  is  an  immeasurably  higher  feeling  of  self  in  tne 
perception  of  the  power  of  the  intellect  not  merely  to  know  passively, 
but  to  know  actively,  not  merely  to  know  the  small  portion  of  the 
universe  presented  to  its  immediate  senses,  but  to  know  the  condi- 
tions of  existence  of  all  matter  near  and  remote,  now,  in  the  past,  and 
in  all  future  time.  What  a  glimpse  of  the  dignity  and  commanding 
eminence  of  mind  arises  through  the  study  of  geometry!  The  three 
angles  of  any  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles — the  pupil  need 
never  measure  one  real  triangle  to  know  this.  On  the  basis  of  the 
ratios  of  the  sides  of  the  right  angled  triangle  to  one  another,  man 
proceeds  to  measure  all  things  inaccessible  to  manual  measurement — 
he  measures  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  of  the  fixed  stars.  Compare 
the  feeling  of  selfhood  that  is  gained  by  the  soul  in  the  use  of  the  tools 
of  thought  with  that  gained  by  any  form  of  manual  labor. 

In  learning  arithmetic  the  boy  learns  to  quantify  and  measure  all 
things  numerically.  It  is  not  co-ordinate  with  the  knowledge  of  car- 
pentering, but  it  underlies  it;  at  least,  there  can  be  no  use  of  the  car- 
penter's rule  without  some  arithmetic. 

But  the  school  studies  are  for  the  most  part  given  to  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  human  combination,  rather  than  to  a  knowledge 
of  material  things.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  already  seen,  namely:  that 
man  is  a  social  being,  and  is  all  that  he  is  as  a  spiritual  being — an 
educative  being — through  this  fact  of  organized  existence  in  institu- 
tions. All  science,  all  literature,  all  art,  the  whole  world  of  learning 
in  fact,  takes  its  rise  in  man's  dependence  on  society.  Society  is  the 
miraculous  instrumentality  by  which  each  individual  aids  every  other 
and  in  turn  is  aided  by  all.  In  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  he  brings 
by  commerce  all  productions  of  all  climes  to  his  market,  collecting 
from  all  and  distributing  to  each. 

In  matters  of  human  experience  it  is  still  better,  because  the  aggre- 
gate of  human  wisdom  does  not  have  to  be  divided  in  distributing  it. 
Each  man  may  receive  it  whole  if  he  will  only  learn  the  symbols  in 
which  it  is  stored  up.  If  the  child  will  learn  how  to  read  and  write, 
he  may  learn  the  experience  of  the  race  through  the  countless  ages  of 
its  existence.  He  may  by  scientific  books  and  periodicals  see  the 
world  through  the  senses  of  myriads  of  trained  specialists  devoting 
whole  lives  to  the  inventory  of  nature.  What  is  immensely  more 
than  this,  he  may  think  with  their  brains  and  assist  his  feeble  powers 
of  observation  and  reflection  by  the  gigantic  aggregate  of  the  mental 
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labor  of  the  race.  This  is  the  great  meaning  of  school  education;  to 
give  to  the  pupil  the  use  of  the  means  for  availing  himself  of  the 
mental  products  of  the  race.  Compared  with  what  he  receives  from 
the  race  the  productions  of  the  most  original  of  men  are  a  mere  speck 
in  a  wide  field  of  view.  Every  one  may  add  something  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  world's  knowledge,  but  he  must,  if  he  is  educated  and  rises 
above  the  brute,  receive  infinitely  more  than  he  gives. 

Hence,  in  comparing  the  educative  effect  of  learning  to  read  with 
the  educative  effect  of  learning  the  carpenter's  trade,  we  must  con- 
sider this  difference  of  scope.  The  one  leads  to  knowledge  of  a  few 
tools  and  a  limited  sphere  of  the  botany  of  trees — an  empirical,  but 
not  scientific  knowledge  of  a  few  wood  textures,  a  few  simple  pro- 
cesses of  combination  into  shapes  for  use  or  ornament — all  of  which 
brings  also  a  limited  knowledge  of  self  and  of  human  nature.  Its 
whole  educative  effect  is  exhausted  in  a  brief  time  at  the  manual 
training  school — for  we  are  told  by  authorities  that  manual  training 
for  educative  purposes  must  not  be  carried  far  enough  to  produce 
skill.  [See  Professor  Woodward's  excellent  remarks  on  the  educative 
limits  of  manual  training,  in  his  book.]  On  the  other  hand,  the  edu- 
cation of  learning  to  read, — although.it  is  an  efficient  process  of 
education  while  in  school,  yet  it  is  followed  by  its  greatest  educa- 
tive effects  afterwards  throughout  life.  For  the  person  is  destined 
to  use  this  knowledge  of  reading  daily  as  a  key  by  which  to  un- 
lock the  treasures  of  all  human  learning.  The  school  has  given 
him  possession  of  the  means  of  permanent  and  continuous  self- 
education.  It  is  the  difference  between  a  piece  of  baked  bread 
which  nourishes  for  the  day  and  the  seed  corn  which  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  countless  harvests.  Education  that  educates  the  child  in 
the  art  of  self-education  is  that  which  the  aggregate  experience  of 
mankind  has  chosen  for  the  school.  The  course  of  study  involves 
the  mastery  of  letters  or  the  means  of  intercommunication  with  the 
race,  the  means,  too,  of  preserving  the  harvest  of  observation  and  re- 
flection. It  moreover  involves  the  use  of  letters  in  certain  funda- 
mental studies — so  as  to  show  the  pupil  how  to  master  the  great 
general  classes  of  books.  It  initiates  him  into  the  use  of  mathematical 
books,  showing  him  how  to  understand  them  by  persistent  attention 
and  thought — showing  him  that  memorizing  the  words  of  the  arith- 
metic does  not  master  the  book,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  think  out 
for  one's  self  every  statement  and  see  the  necessity  of  it.  The  mathe- 
matical province  of  letters  reveals  to  the  child  the  realm  of  man's  vic- 
tory over  nature,  because  having  invented  mathematics  it  is  only  a 
question  of  detail — "divide  and  conquer" — to  subdue  all  nature. 

Then  comes  geography,  lifting  a  curtain  and  showing  the  child  his 
race  divided  into  peoples  and  nations  round  the  globe,  all  working  at 
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something  that  he  himself  needs,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  world- 
commerce  bringing  to  him  over  all  seas  the  desired  articles. 

Then  there  is  history,  lifting  another  curtain  and  showing  the  do- 
ings of  man  in  the  past.  Man  reveals  human  nature  by  his  actions. 
Each  one  reveals  to  himself  a  s'mall  fragment  of  human  nature,  but 
he  does  not  know  much  of  human  nature  till  he  looks  into  history; 
for  history  reveals  the  higher  self  of  man  as  organized  in  institutions. 
For  the  first  time  man  comes  to  know  his  substantial  self  when  he 
comes  to  study  history.    His  little  self  beholds  his  colossal  self. 

Then  there  is  literature,  which  shows  in  its  prose  and  poetry  the  col- 
lisions which  individuals  have  made  with  institutions — Macbeth  and 
Othello,  Paris  and  Helen,  Oedipus  and  Faust.  It  completes  for  us  the 
revelation  of  human  nature  and  more  than  all  other  studies  is  human- 
izing and  civilizing.  The  school  initiates  the  child  into  this  realm 
through  the  intense  bursts  of  impassioned  prose  and  poetry  that  the 
school  readers  contain,  showing  in  these  all  the  varieties  of  style  to 
be  mastered  and  how  to  master  them;  how  to  ascend  from  the  mere 
colloquial  vocabulary  which  the  child  brings  with  him  from  the  family 
to  the  literary  styles  adequate  to  express  deep  thought  or  fine  shades 
of  emotion.  , 

The  school  also  makes  a  study  of  language  in  itself — it  teaches 
grammar,  the  most  difficult  of  all  school  studies  and  the  most  educa- 
tive of  subtle  powers  of  thought. 

But  it  is  objected  to  me  here:  Does  not  nature  give  us  the  ma- 
terial of  thought,  and  language  only  the  symbols  of  thought?  Is  not 
language  an  arbitrary  symbol  and  nature  the  eternal  reality?  I  re- 
member saying  this  once  myself  when  I  was  a  youth  in  college,  and 
the  thought  so  oppressed  my  mind  that  I  did  not  have  patience  to 
remain  and  graduate,  but  I  left  college  midway  in  the  course. 

Afterwards,  when  I  came  to  clear  up  my  thoughts,  I  began  to  see 
that  I  lived  in  two  worlds — the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of  man. 
Moreover,  the  world  of  man  was  much  more  complex  than  that  of 
nature,  and,  strange  as  it  then  seemed,  the  world  of  man  was  really 
much  closer  to  me  than  the  world  of  nature.  It  enwrapped  me,  so  to 
speak,  like  a  garment — a  clothing  for  the  mind.  Think  of  nature  with 
its  two  kingdoms,  the  organic  and  inorganic,  and  the  human  world 
with  its  three  provinces — the  realization  of  (1)  the  will;  (2)  of  the 
intellect;  (3)  of  the  creative  imagination.  For  example,  there  is  the 
province  of  institutions  with  laws,  and  customs,  and  usages,  national 
forms  of  government,  religious  systems,  moral  codes,  political  meth- 
ods, etc.,  as  the  embodiment  of  human  will,  revealing  the  nature  of 
human  will  just  as  the  habits  of  ants  and  bees  reveal  ant  and  bee 
nature.  If  things  and  realities  are  the  material  of  thought,  what  ma- 
terial of  thought  is  so  important  for  our  examination  as  human  insti- 
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tutional  'growth.  Is  it  a  product  of  arbitrary  will?  It  is  at  least  as 
much  a  reality  as  the  habits  and  actions  of  animals  and  plants  in 
which  the  botanist  and  zoologist  discovers  the  nature  of  animals  and 
plants.  More  than  this,  these  laws  and  customs  are  the  most  dread 
reality  that  we  know  of.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  ignore  the 
laws  of  the  state — it  is  a  matter  of  wasting  all  one's  strength  use- 
lessly to  disobey  the  behests  of  custom,  however  slight.  What  is  so 
close  to  man  as  his  wrappage  of  customs  and  usages?  This  is  his 
bond  of  union  with  his  fellow  men. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  these  products  of  man's  will  are  realities  and 
material  for  thought,  think  of  their  vast  complexity  and  extent.  But 
the  products  of  man's  intellect  are  the  multifarious  sciences  and  frag- 
ments of  science,  all  his  philosophic  theories  and  all  his  inventions  in 
the  arts.  Within  this  division  there  is  the  province  of  language — a 
vast  ermplex  system  with  a  structure  all  its  own,  and  yet  revealing 
the  structure  of  thought  itself  just  as  forms,  and  usages,  and  laws 
reveal  the  nature  of  the  human  will.  And  is  not  language  a  reality — 
is  it  not  the  material  vehicle  of  thought,  and  does  it  not  exist  as  an 
object  for  thought  and  scientific  consideration?  In  its  language  lies 
embalmed  the  deepest  peculiarity  or  idiosyncrasy  of  a  people's 
growth.  It  is  worth  while  to  study  a  steam  engine — an  arbitrary 
product  of  man's  inventive  mind.  Because  the  steam  engine  is  the 
initrument  for  the  annihilation  of  distance  and  separation.  It  ren- 
ders intercommunication  easy  and  cheap.  It  assists  in  producing 
civilization  by  bringing  about  spiritual  communion.  But  infinitely 
more  important  to  study  is  the  structure  of  language,  because  it  is  the 
invention  of  the  soul  as  a  direct  and  adequate  means  of  expressing 
its  internal  acts  and  states — its  thoughts,  volitions,  and  feelings.  By 
language,  social  union  and  civilization  are  realized.  To  study  the 
grammar  and  vocabulary  of  a  language  is  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
structure  of  soul  itself  and  at  the  same  time  to  gauge  the  spiritual 
development  of  the  people  who  spoke  it.  Even  the  smattering  of  gram- 
mar taught  in  schools  has  the  great  educative  effect  of  turning  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  inward  so  far  as  to  seize  definitions  and  classify 
words  by  the  meaning  that  they  have.  It  is  a  study  of  the  effect 
which  form  has  upon  the  meaning  of  words.  Moreover,  a  training  in 
grcirmar  gives  one  the  power  to  some  extent  of  discriminating  the 
accidental  from  the  substantial — a  training  which  fits  the  mind  to 
enter  successfully  other  fields  of  subtle  thought. 

The  province  of  literature  and  art  furnishes  wonderful  material  of 
thought — for  it  furnishes  the  symbol  of  human  ideals  and  aspirations, 
the  grand  impulses  that  move  at  the  bottom  of  our  civilization. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  of  its  advocates  that  we  have  in  manual 
training  an  executive  action  of  the  mind  while  we  have  only  a  recep- 
tive activity  in  the  other  school  studies. 
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There  is  a  distinction  in  psychology  between  efferent  and  afferent 
nerves — nerves  that  convey  outward  impulses  from  the  brain  to  the 
muscles,  and  nerves  that  convey  impulses  from  the  surface  inward 
to  the  brain  and  give  rise  to  feeling.  These  are  named  also  motor 
nerves,  and  nerves  of  sensation— or  centrifugal  and  centripetal  nerves. 
This  distinction  between  executive  and  receptive  activities  seems  to 
be  based  on  this  difference  of  nerves.  It  would  be  assumed  in  the 
first  place  that  the  most  essential  forms  of  human  activity  are  sensor 
and  motor.  The  individual  should  be  receptive  of  impressions  from 
without  through  his  nerves  of  sensation  or  else  he  should  be  executive 
through  using  his  muscles.  Moreover,  in  order  to  make  this  theory 
apply  to  manual  training  it  must  be  held  that  manual  training  covers 
the  ground  of  the  motor,  or  executive.  The  use  of  the  tools  for  wood 
working  and  metal  working — such  use  of  a  portion  of  these  tools  as 
the  manual  training  school  furnishes,  is  in  fact  supposed  to  be  an 
executive  training  in  an  eminent  degree.  But  all  the  metal  workers 
in  the  country,  according  to  our  last  census,  amounted  to  only  585,493 
(counting  the  twenty-two  important  trades),  out  of  a  total  number  of 
17,392,099  returned  as  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  This  is  less 
than  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  laboring  population,  and  yet 
the  annual  product  even  of  this  small  fraction  of  our  people  exceed?! 
tbe  home  consumption  of  metallic  goods.  The  workers  in  wood, 
counting  twenty-five  trades,  numbered  only  763,814  out  of  the  seven- 
teen and  one-half  millions  of  laborers — about  four  and  one-half  per 
cent.  But  it  is  claimed  that  skill  in  the  use  of  the  tools  of  these 
trades  would  be  valuable  to  all,  no  matter  what  their  employments 
might  be.  This,  however,  is  a  position  that  cannot  be  maintained, 
for  the  following  reasons:  Every  trade  has  its  special  knack  or  skill, 
and  not  only  requires  special  education  to  fit  the  laborer  to  pursue  it, 
but  it  reacts  on  the  laborer  and  fixes  in  his  bodily  structure  certain 
limitations  which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  unfit  him  for  other 
occupations.  Even  within  the  trades  devoted  to  transformation  of 
metals  it  is  found  that  a  long  apprenticeship  to  blacksmithing  unfits 
one  for  fine  work  on  jewelry,  or  for  engraving.  Too  much  work  at 
planing  and  sawing,  moreover,  would  injure  the  skill  of  the  wood  car- 
ver. Out  of  the  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  laborers  not  engaged  in  any 
form  of  wood  or  metal  work,  nearly  five  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  or  clothing.  Counting  together  those 
who  have  to  do  with  these  manufactures  and  with  the  care  of  cloth- 
nig,  and  with  leather  manufactures,  there  are  seven  per  cent,  in  all 
whose  occupations  would  be  more  or  less  injured  by  an  apprentice- 
ship in  blacksmithing  and  carpentry.  For  a  certain  delicacy  of  touch 
is  required  in  the  manipulation  of  textile  material,  that  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  long  continued  and  one-sided  training.     Trade  and 
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transportation  employ  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  laborers;  agriculture 
forty-five  per  cent.  Manual  training,  if  it  includes  only  wood  and 
metal  work,  fits  only  eight  per  cent,  for  their  vocation,  and  more  or 
less  unfits  for  their  vocations  a  large  part  of  the  remaining  ninety- 
two  per  cent,  of  laborers. 

But  the  psychology  on  which  this  distinction  of  executive  and  re- 
ceptive activities  is  based  is  not  sound.  It  omits  the  elaborative  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind  altogether.  The  nerves  of  sensation  may  bring  in 
impressions  and  the  nerves  of  motion  may  carry  impulses  outward, 
but  what  connects  these  two  activities?  Physiological  psychology 
informs  us  that  the  brain  and  the  great  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  are  used  by  the  soul  in  receiving,  co-ordinating,  and  comparing 
these  impressions — in  short,  in  thinking  upon  the  data  furnished. 
Moreover,  before  a  decision  is  reached  there  must  be  internal  im- 
pulses consulted,  such  as  proceed  from  desires  and  wishes,  and  then  a 
comparison  of  ideals,  for  one  does  not  act  in  order  to  make  a  thing 
into  what  it  is,  because  it  is  that  already.  He  acts  in  order  to  change 
some  real  condition  into  some  other  condition  that  exists  only  in  his 
mind  as  an  ideal  possibility.  The  purpose  or  ideal  being  fixed,  and 
the  means  of  realizing  it  being  chosen,  the  will  acts  and  the  motor 
nerves  are  called  into  use  to  set  the  limbs  in  motion  or  to  utter  words 
of  command.  That  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction  in  school 
relate  to  this  function  of  elaboration  of  data  into  plans  of  action  far 
more  than  they  relate  to  the  mere  reception  of  sense-impressions  or 
to  the  exercise  of  the  motor  nerves,  is  obvious.  It  is  obvious,  more- 
over, that  in  the  perfection  of  this  function  of  elaboration  lies  the 
culture  of  true  directive  power.  The  general  who  plans  the  battle 
and  directs  the  movements  of  his  troops  so  that  they  secure  victory 
is  of  course  the  executive  man  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the  private 
soldier  who  mechanically  obeys  what  he  is  ordered  to  do.  The  gen- 
eral may  use  his  motor  nerves  only  in  issuing  the  words  of  command, 
while  the  private  soldier  may  exert  to  the  utmost  e-^ery  muscle  in  his 
body — yet  the  real  executive  is  the  general. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  children  shall  be  taught  that  rough  hand 
labor  is  in  itself  as  honorable  as  the  elaborative  toil  of  thought  which 
gives  rational  direction  to  the  hand.  The  best  function  of  the  man- 
ual training  school  is  its  training  of  the  elaborative  faculties  of  the 
mind — its  studies  on  the  rationale  of  the  construction  and  use  of  tools 
— its  study  of  mathematics  and  science.  This  points  out  the  road  of 
permanent  usefulness  for  such  schools.  They  may  fit  master  work- 
men for  the  several  trades  and  occupations,  and  thereby  furnish  over- 
seers who  not  only  can  direct  but  can  teach  besides. 

[It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  educative  effect  of  the  manual 
training  school  is  the  remedy  for  a  prevailing  distaste  for  manual 
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labor.  Professor  Woodward  phrases  it  "the  overcoming  a  most 
humiliating  repugnance  on  the  part  of  so-called  educated  people  to 
using  their  hands."  To  this  it  may  be  said,  that  if  it  is  the  object  of 
the  manual  training  school  to  cure  dudes  of  their  contempt  for  hon- 
est labor,  it  should  first  get  some  compulsory  system  of  attendance 
for  that  class  of  the  community.  Professor  Woodward  declares  that 
"the  manual  training  school  is  not  an  asylum  for  the  lazy."  Indeed, 
his  entrance  examinations  carefully  sift  out  all  boys  who  do  not  give 
evidence  of  past  industry  and  good  habits — in  short,  all  boys  who 
are  not  already  in  love  with  honest  hand  work.  If  the  object  of  the 
school  is  to  fit  ordinary  boys  for  the  trades  and  cure  them  of  aspira- 
tion for  clerkships  and  professional  work,  the  statistics  show  an 
alarming  influence  in  another  direction.  In  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  out  of  the  eighty-seven  graduates  in  the  three  years, 
1886,  '87,  '88,  there  were  fifty-one  at  least  who  are  reported  as  looking 
higher  than  manual  labor,  namely:  four  teachers,  twenty-eight  stu- 
dents in  higher  institutions,  seven  entering  the  professional  work  of 
architect  or  engineer,  and  twelve  clerks,  while  only  twenty-five 
appear  to  be  engaged  in  manual  work,  either  as  overseers  or  work- 
men. Of  the  one  hundred  graduates  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Train- 
ing School  in  the  years  1883,  '84,  '85,  it  appears  that  sixty-five  look 
above  manual  labor  (six  teachers,  twenty-nine  students  in  higher 
institutions,  twenty-one  clerks,  nine  professionals),  while  only 
twenty-five  are  reported  as  engaged  in  work  of  farming  and  mechan- 
ical pursuits  as  laborers  or  overseers.] 

It  is  evident  that  the  elaborative  function  of  the  mind  is  the  true 
source  of  executive  power.  The  problems  of  life  must  be  solved  by 
thought  before  they  can  be  reduced  to  action  without  waste  of  energy. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  psychology  of  manual  training  which  de- 
serves special  commentary.  Esthetic  training  through  drawing 
properly  taught  gives  an  educative  effect  of  a  far-reaching  character 
as  respects  all  of  pur  industries.  In  it  is  also  contained  the  solution 
of  the  economic  problems  that  lie  deep  down  under  the  manual  train- 
ing questions  here  considered. 

By  proper  instruction  in  drawing  one  must  mean  the  cultivation  of 
the  hand  and  eye  by  the  use  of  the  pencil — but  this  is  only  the  first 
and  least  important  part — it  is  more  manual  and  less  mental  than  the 
second  requisite  which  is  an  instruction  in  the  ideals  of  tasteful  and 
decorative  form  which  should  be  taught  in  parallel  lessons  in  connec- 
tion with  the  practical  use  of  the  pencil. 

Once  trained  to  recognize  the  beautiful  and  graceful  in  form  and 
arrangement,  and  to  criticise  all  defects  in  this  particular,  the  pupil 
has  acquired  a  precious  quality  of  mind  useful  in  every  occupation 
and  in  every  station  in  life,  whether  subaltern  or  directive.    Culture 
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in  taste,  such  as  drawing  gives,  fits  all  laborers  for  more  lucrative 
stations  and  helps  our  industries  by  giving  our  commerce  a  firm  hold 
on  the  markets  of  the  world.  Not  merely  wood  and  metal  work 
profits  by  this  cultivation  in  taste,  but  all  manufactures,  whether  of 
food,  clothing,  or  shelter. 

The  educative  effect  of  art  is  also  ennobling,  for  it  leads  to  the 
preference  of  an  ideal  which  is  not  a  selfish  one. 

If  we  could  see  in  the  Slojd  training  a  more  prominent  place  of- 
fered to  art  studies.  We  could  predict  with  some  certainty  the  rise  of 
Sweden  from  the  low  rank  she  holds  among  manufacturing  nations. 
Instead  of  furnishing  raw  material  to  other  nations — she  sends  us  pig 
and  scrap  iron,  and  rags — she  would  begin  to  send  out  finished  goods, 
as  Belgium  and  France  have  sent  out  for  a  long  time,  and  as  England 
has  sent  out  since  the  foundation  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

[In  the  Slojd  work  it  is  stated  that  the  chief  tool  used  is  the  jack- 
knife,  though  it  is  the  object  of  the  training  schools  of  Sweden  to 
secure  skill  in  the  use  of  other  tools.  The  political  economist  cannot 
commend  the  encouragement  of  home  manufacture  of  knick-knacks, 
though  he  may  admit  that  it  is  better  than  sheer  idleness  during 
the  winter  months.  Far  better  would  be  the  introduction  of  manu- 
factures requiring  skilled  and  combined  labor  that  would  draw  the 
peasants  into  villages,  as  our  own  manufacturing  establishments 
have  done.  To  some  extent  work  can  be  given  out  by  the  large 
manufacturers  to  the  families  of  the  rural  population,  as  for  example, 
as  is  done  here  with  the  manufacture  of  clothing — and  such  work  is 
found  far  more  profitable  than  knick-knacks,  especially  when  the 
latter  are  not  made  of  graceful  patterns,  or  from  tasteful  designs.] 

[In  the  official  report  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States  for  1881,  the  imports  from  Sweden  and  Norway  are  reported 
as  pig  iron,  $111,176;  bar  iron,  $517,959;  old  and  scrap  iron,  $114,883. 
Total,  $744,018.  But  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  only  $111,749 
are  reported.  It  is  surprising  to  note  that  we  imported  wood  manu- 
factures from  them  only  to  the  small  amount  of  $137,  while  we 
imported  rags  for  paper  manufacture  to  the  amount  of  $39,090,  but 
no  manufactured  clothing  to  speak  of!  The  same  year  Belgium 
sent  us  wood  manufactures  to  the  value  of  $118,146,  or  nearly  one 
thousand  times  the  value  of  the  same  item  from  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way!] 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  pleasant  to  record  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can manual  training  schools  give  far  more  attention  to  the  study  of 
drawing,  although  perhaps  not  enough  to  the  analysis  and  discussion 
of  the  forms  of  ornament  and  free  design,  or  in  other  words  to  the 
theory  of  art. 

Whether  manual  training  schools  shall  develop  into  industrial 
schools  for  the  training  of  apprentices  to  the  several  trades,  or,  on  the 
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other  hand,  become  incorporated  into  the  school  system  as  a  general 
discipline,  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  answer  which  Educational 
Psychology  finally  gives  to  the  question. 

THE  RELATION   OF  A  BOARD  TO   ITS 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

We  have  assumed,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  that  the  size  of 
the  political  unit,  whose  school  affairs  are  administered  by  a  single 
board  of  education,  employing  a  superintendent,  is  immaterial.  We 
have  assumed,  also,  that  the  question  includes  all  boards  having  au- 
thority under  the  school  law  to  elect  a  superintendent  (sometimes 
called  a  principal  in  small  places),  who  is,  theoretically  at  least,  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  professional  conduct  of  the  schools,  the 
executive  and  advisory  officer  of  the  board.  We  are  satisfied  from 
investigation,  that  the  defined  or  implied  duties  of  such  superintend- 
ents, are,  as  regards  essential  matters,  the  same  in  all  the  cities  and 
school  districts  of  the  several  states,  and  that  there  is  not  enough 
difference  in  local  conditions  to  vary,  to  any  extent,  the  relations 
which  should  exist  between  a  board  and  its  superintendent  in  any 
well  ordered  school  system. 

The  relation  of  a  board  of  education  to  its  superintendent  should 
not  differ  in  theory  and  in  fact  from  the  relation  which  the  board  of 
directors  of  an  incorporated  manufacturing,  or  other  commercial  en- 
terprise sustains  to  its  superintendent.  The  fact  that  one  has  to  do 
with  public,  and  the  other  with  private  affairs  is  of  no  consequence  as 
affecting  the  relations  between  the  board  of  administration  and  its 
executive  officer. 

The  directors  of  a  private  corporation  are  chosen  by  the  stock- 
holders to  see  that  their  interests  are  subserved  in  the  conduct  of  the 
enterprise  which  their  combined  capital  has  created,  and  which 
means,  among  other  things,  the  raising  of  money  to  be  invested  in 
buildings,  materials,  and  machinery,  in  labor  requiring  skill  and 
technical  knowledge,  and  in  expert  direction  of  supervision  that  all 
these  factors  may  be  so  related  as  to  ensure  the  efficient  and  economic 
operation  of  the  plant. 

Boards  of  education  are  chosen  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  people 
of  a  community  to  see  that  their  interests  are  subserved  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  schools  which  their  combined  capital,  in  the  form  of  taxes, 
has  created  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  community, 
which  means  the  raising  periodically  of  fixed  sums  of  money  to  be 
invested  in  buildings  and  appliances,  in  teachers,  and  in  supervision 
by  one  expert  in  his  knowledge  of  child  nature  and  ability  to  bring 
the  children  into  proper  relation  to  the  forces  which  play  continually 
within  the  school  environment. 
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The  directors  of  a  private  corporation  are,  as  a  rule,  men  who  know 
actually  very  little  about  the  technical  details  of  the  business  which 
they  have  been  elected  to  administer,  and  it  is  only  rarely  that  one 
can  be  found  possessing  the  experience  and  skill  necessary  to  do  what 
the  ordinary  mechanic  is  paid  day  wages  for  doing.  It  may  be  further 
assumed  that  very  few  of  such  directors  know  enough  about  the  va- 
rious shop  processes,  and  the  quality  of  materials,  to  tell,  except  in 
the  most  general  way,  whether  the  different  agencies  incident  to  the 
operation  of  the  plant  and  the  turning  out  of  products  are  being 
directed  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  average  board  of  ed- 
ucation as  regards  actual  knowledge  of  the  details  of  school  work — 
of  subject  matter  and  the  sequence  and  adaptation  of  same,  of  the 
relation  and  sequence  of  subjects,  of  methods  of  presentation,  of 
proper  methods  of  government  and  discipline  when  the  interests  of 
many  are  to  be  considered,  and  of  many  other  details  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  educating  children  under  existing  public  school 
conditions.  The  members  of  school  boards  have,  perhaps,  a  general 
conception  of  what  should  be  accepted  for  a  minimum  of  result,  but 
as  to  the  best  process  to  follow  to  get  desired  results  they  have  neces- 
sarily only  the  most  vague  and  ill-defined  notions. 

In  both  cases  the  directors,  with  now  and  then  an  exception,  have 
not  had  the  training  or  the  experience  which  makes  them  experts  in 
selecting  materials,  adapting  methods,  and  keeping  in  operation  with- 
out waste  or  misdirection,  the  various  contributory  agencies.  They 
are  not  elected  for  this  purpose  in  either  case  on  account  of  profes- 
sional or  technical  qualifications  which  they  are  known,  or  are  even 
supposed  to  possess.  Their  duties  are  general,  and  relate  to  such 
matters — financial  especially — as  concern  the  smooth,  efficient,  and 
economical  operation  of  the  producing  factors. 

In  order,  however,  that  those  things  may  be  skillfully  and  intelli- 
gently done  which  these  boards  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  ability 
to  do  themselves,  and  which  neither  the  stockholders  in  the  one  case, 
nor  the  people  in  the  other,  expect  them  to  do,  they  employ  an  expert 
known  as  a  superintendent.  Such  a  superintendent,  if  employed  to 
direct  the  operations  of  a  manufacturing  plant,  is  chosen  only  after 
the  directors  have  determined  his  specific  qualifications  for  managing 
the  details  incident  to  the  particular  line  of  production  in  whch  they 
are  interested.  They  take  into  account  his  experience,  his  technical 
knowledge,  and  his  personality,  and  having  once  settled  these  mat- 
ters to  their  satisfaction,  place  him  in  charge  of  the  plant  as  their 
responsible  executive  agent,  with  implied  or  officially  delegated  power 
to  manipulate  the  essential  producing  factors— labor,  materials,  and 
processes,  or  men,  materials,  machines  and  machinery — in  his  own 
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way,  limited  only  by  such  restrictions  as  the  board  of  directors,  act- 
ing as  the  responsible  financial  managers,  may  elect  to  impose.  In 
all  successfully  managed  manufacturing  enterprises,  large  and  small, 
it  has  come  to  be  considered  a  recognized  principle  that  a  competent 
superintendent  must  be  given  freedom,  without  the  risk  of  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  directors,  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  par- 
ticular kind  of  supervision;  that  otherwise  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
hold  him  responsible  for  results,  to  secure  which  in  the  surest  and 
most  economical  way  is  the  very  purpose  of  his  appointment. 

Examples  have  not  been  wanting  in  the  history  of  nearly  every 
manufacturing  community  of  mismanagement  and  failure  due  to  a 
violation  of  this  principle.  The  number  of  industries  that  have  been 
wrecked  through  the  perverseness,  the  ignorance,  and  the  conceit  of 
directors  in  this  particular,  would  doubtless  furnish  a  most  inter- 
esting item  of  industrial  statistics,  and  would  show  that  failures  and 
assignments  have  been  due  quite  as  often  to  this  as  to  any  other 
cause.  Unification  of  forces  is  essential  to  the  highest  success  of  any 
undertaking,  whether  it  be  educational,  philanthropic  or  industrial. 
It  is  equally  true  that  this  unification,  resolved  into  its  ultimate,  de- 
terminate details,  is  dependent  upon  the  organizing  ability  of  single 
minds.  This  we  shall  have  to  admit  on  reflection,  even  though  it  may 
not  seem  apparent  at  the  moment.  The  views  of  the  governing  body 
and  of  individuals  may,  and  should  influence  the  paid  expert  in  what- 
ever field  he  may  be  employed.  But  these  would  avail  little,  how- 
ever valuable,  did  he  not  by  virtue  of  his  experience  and  technical 
training  know  how  to  adapt  them,  if  at  all  adaptable,  to  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  the  business  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
versant. In  the  formulation  of  plans  and  policies  affecting  the  com- 
bined interests  and  the  combined  capital  of  individuals  the  best 
thought  of  many  minds  is  desirable,  but  in  the  execution  of  plans 
and  policies  once  formulated,  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  sub- 
stituting the  one  specially  trained  mind  for  the  many  becomes  ap- 
parent, and  is  recognized  in  the  conduct  of  every  private  enterprise, 
whether  factory,  store,  railroad,  bank,  or  what  not.  Failure  to 
rightly  estimate  the  potency  of  the  single  mind  in  the  executive 
affairs  of  a  corporation,  means  waste  of  time,  labor,  and  materials; 
means  consequently  small  profits  or  no  profits  instead  of  large  ones, 
and,  as  before  stated,  possible  bankruptcy.  It  leaves  out  of  consid- 
eration the  element  of  responsibility  so  essential  to  the  proper  con- 
servation of  the  various  forces  which  have  to  be  kept  in  continual 
operation,  each  supplementing  the  others,  and  the  others  each,  in  the 
profitable  management  of  any  business. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  fully  upon  this  phase  of  the  question, 
because  there  seems  to  be  a  notion  too  prevalent  among  members  of 
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school  boards  that  the  principle  just  emphasized  does  not  operate  in 
the  management  of  school  affairs.  It  will  not  be  claimed  that  this 
notion  has  been  reached  through  a  process  of  reasoning  from  ob- 
served data  and  experience,  which  has  made  inevitable  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  recognized  methods  applicable  to  private  business  are 
not  adapted  to  the  administration  of  a  school  system.  It  is  due 
rather  to  conceit,  to  ignorance,  to  thoughtlessness,  and  to  various 
local  influences,  not  necessarily  political,  which  in  no  way  affect  the 
directors  of  a  corporation.  A  man  who  is  the  owner  or  one  of  the 
directors  of  a  factory  employing  many  hands,  and  concerned  with 
many  complicated  processes,  and  who  concedes  without  hesitation 
the  value  of  an  expert  superintendent  who  shall  direct  all  shop  de- 
tails unhampered  by  the  owner  or  the  directors,  will,  as  a  member 
of  a  school  board,  reverse  all  the  precedents  of  private  business,  and 
do  precisely  the  thing  that  he  would  oppose  as  ruinous  in  iactory 
management.  Such  cases  are  not  rare,  but  common,  under  our  sys- 
tem of  local  self-government  and  local  elections.  Under  any  circum- 
stances such  inconsistency  is  inexcusable,  and  cannot  be  too  strong- 
ly deprecated,  especially  when  we  consider  the  human  interests  in- 
volved. In  one  instance  it  is,  perhaps,  wood  and  iron  that  are  to  be 
handled  and  fashioned;  in  the  other,  the  impressionable  natures  of 
children.  If  a  responsible  expert  is  necessary  in  the  one  case,  should 
he  not  be  deemed  doubly  necessary  in  the  other;  if  one  be  given 
a  reasonable  latitude  in  the  control  of  agencies  and  pro- 
cesses required  for  the  shaping  of  wood  and  iron,  should  not  the 
other  be  given  equal  latitude  in  directing  the  more  difficult  agencies, 
and  the  more  delicate  and  complicated  processes  involved  in  the 
proper  education  of  children? 

It  may  be  urged,  we  know,  and  it  is  often  urged,  that  a  school 
board's  responsibility  to  the  people  makes  it  unwise  to  delegate  too 
much  power  to  a  superintendent.  The  objection  would  doubtless  be 
well  taken  if  it  pertained  to  the  business  affairs  of  a  school  system — 
but  when  applied  to  purely  professional  matters  it  would  be  scarcely 
worth  considering  were  not  too  many  boards,  sincerely  or  selfishly, 
influenced  by  it,  arrogating  to  themselves  a  knowledge  and  a  power 
of  discrimination  which  even  an  expert  with  years  of  training  and 
experience,  would  dare  to  exercise  only  after  due  caution  and  reflec- 
tion. An  individual  is  deemed  wise  who  knows  his  own  limitations, 
and  a  school  board  is  wise  that  does  not  assume  a  direct  responsibil- 
ity which  as  individuals  and  as  an  organized  body  it  is  in  no  way 
fitted  to  discharge.  A  school  board's  responsibility  to  the  people,  and 
its  obligation  to  the  children  of  the  people,  require  that  it  take  the 
judgment  of  its  paid  professional  executive  and  advisor  on  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  strictly  educational  affairs  of  the  school.    Other- 
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wise  the  term  superintendent  as  applied  to  him  becomes  a  misnomer. 
His  function  is  reduced  to  that  of  a  clerk  or  messenger.  His  influ- 
ence as  an  inspirer  and  director  of  the  various  school  agencies  is  min- 
imized to  mere  nothingness.  Still  more  to  be  deplored,  what  has 
promised  to  become  an  honorable  and  a  necessary  profession  in  the 
economy  of  popular  education  is  deprived  of  its  dignity  and  its  in- 
fluence. 

An  examination  and  comparison  of  local  school  systems  will  con- 
firm the  reasonableness  of  our  contention  that  the  established  laws  of 
business  cannot  be  violated  or  suspended  with  impunity  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  professional  details  of  our  schools.  This  was  the  ob- 
servation of  Dr.  Rice  in  the  larger  cities,  as  shown  by  the  "Forum" 
articles  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  just  as  true  of  the  smaller  places. 
Wherever  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  teaching  force  is  marked, 
wherever  the  professional  spirit  leavens  all  the  work,  wherever  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  and  of  government  find  their  application 
and  fullest  expression,  wherever  there  is  a  purposeful,  a  sympathetic, 
and  a  loyal  co-operation  of  all  the  educational  forces,  there  you  are 
quite  likely  to  find  a  trained  superintendent  with  convictions  and 
with  courage,  who  possesses  the  confidence  of  his  board,  and  who  is 
accorded  the  right  of  final  judgment,  with  the  attendant  responsi- 
bility, in  all  matters  coming  within  his  special  province.  Wherever 
a  different  notion  of  the  board's  responsibility  to  the  people  and  its 
relation  to  the  superintendent  prevails,  wherever  a  different  policy 
governs,  there  are  almost  invariably  to  be  found,  in  a  more  or  less 
aggravated  form,  the  various  evils  of  which  the  critics  of  our  public 
school  system  justly  complain — favoritism  and  politics  determining 
the  appointment  of  teachers,  the  retention  of  poor  and  mediocre 
teachers  who  possess  neither  sympathy  nor  professional  spirit,  lack 
of  adequate  appliances,  lack  of  organic  unity  in  plan  and  purpose,  and 
much  more  that  is  inevitable  in  the  absence  of  a  correlating  and  vivi- 
fying principle. 

But  you  may  say  that  our  argument  presupposes  qualifications 
which  the  average  superintendent  does  not  at  present  possess. 
Granting  this  to  be  true,  which  we  do  not  believe  is  the  case,  have  we 
any  precedent  for  looking  to  the  average  Board  of  Education  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency?  Who  would  seriously  maintain  for  a  moment  that 
a  board  is  as  good  a  judge  of  teachers,  of  text-books,  of  a  course  of 
study,  as  one  who  has  had  special  experience  and  special  training  in 
such  matters?  If  competent  school  superintendents  are  a  scarcity, 
what  better  service  can  boards  render  the  cause  of  education  than 
to  create  a  demand  for  them,  and  what  better  way  to  create  a  demand 
for  them  than  to  confer  such  powers  upon  these  officers  as  will  test 
to  full  measure  their  manhood,  their  scholarship,  their  judgment,  and 
their  organizing  ability?    No  man  competent  to  supervise  a  system 
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of  schools  will  seek  to  evade  the  responsibility  thus  imposed.  If 
allowed  to  exercise  his  discretion  in  the  management  of  the  educa- 
tional forces  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and  if  held  strictly  account- 
able by  the  board  and  the  .people  for  results,  he  will  quickly  see  that 
the  surest  path  to  success  and  permanency  of  position  lies  in  making 
the  schools  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  pupils.  For  a  board 
to  so  shape  conditions  as  to  make  it  easier  for  a  superintendent  to 
act  with  this  singleness  of  purpose,  unhampered  by  local  influences, 
would  indeed  be  an  incalculable  boon  to  the  schools,  and  would  go 
far  toward  lifting  them  to  that  plane  contemplated  by  the  school  laws 
of  the  several  states  enacted  for  their  establishment,  below  which 
they  must  ever  remain  if  the  highest  good  of  the  pupils  is  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  caprice,  the  ignorance,  the  selfishness  and  the 
political  ambition  of  the  school  director. 

Among  many  things  pertaining  to  school  management  which 
require  the  services  of  an< expert  for  proper  adjustment,  are  the 
selection,  transfer  and  dismissal  of  teachers,  and  the  selection  of  text 
books.  A  board's  attitude  in  the  settlement  of  these  questions  indi- 
cates whether  or  not  it  values  the  expert  judgment  of  its  superin- 
tendent, and  is  willing  to  let  its  final  action  on  these  most  vital 
matters  be  governed  by  it.  Here  is  the  true  test  of  a  board's  disposi- 
tion to  apply  private  business  methods  to  public  school  affairs,  and 
here  we  are  given  a  clear  insight  into  the  relation  of  a  board  to  its 
superintendent. 

If  the  principles  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  a  private  business 
enterprise  are  considered  essential  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  a  school 
system,  then  the  superintendent's  recommendations  as  to  teachers 
and  text  books  should  be  taken  as  the  final  sense  of  the  board  and 
ratified  by  official  action.  There  is  no  danger  in  this,  except  to  the 
superintendent,  should  he  choose  to  act  from  any  lower  motive  than 
the  promotion  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  schools;  neither  does 
the  board  nor  its  committees  forego  the  right  of  preliminary  discus- 
sion, differing  maybe  as  to  the  wisdom  or  the  expediency  of  the 
action  recommended,  and  endeavoring  to  convince  the  superintendent 
that  the  action  he  urges  is  not  desirable.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
point  of  action,  if  the  superintendent  has  not  been  convinced,  whose 
judgment  shall  be  taken?  We  believe  that  Of  the  superintendent — 
the  expert — should  prevail.  Quite  pertinent  to  this  particular  phase 
of  the  discussion  is  a  paragraph  in  an  article  by  Superintendent 
Jones,  of  Cleveland,  entitled  "The  Politician  and  Public  School,"  pub- 
lished in  the  June  number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly.     He  says: 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  unjust  and  incompetent  superin- 
tendents, supervisors  and  principals;  but  the  number  of  those  who 
will  prostitute  their  office  to  the  service  of  their  prejudices  is  rela- 
tively so  small,  as  not  to  be  taken  into  account,  while  their  ability  to 
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judge  of  professional  merit  in  teaching  is  so  far  beyond  that  of  the 
average  committeeman  or  member  of  a  school  board  as  not  to  allow 
of  comparison.  Were  professionally  competent  persons  made  the 
sole  judges  of  competency,  whether  the  custom  be  supported  by 
statute  or  by  the  higher  laws  of  common  consent  of  school  board 
and  community,  teachers  would  be  quick  to  see  its  benefits." 

Essentially  the  same  thing  might  have  been  said  about  text  books 
in  comparing  the  qualifications  of  superintendent  and  board,  had  a 
consideration  of  this  question  come  within  the  scope  of  the  article 
from  which  we  have  quoted.  There  is  no  more  unnecessarily  vexing 
question  to  be  considered  by  a  board  of  education  than  this — unneces- 
sarily vexing,  because,  if  relegated  to  the  professional  province  of 
the  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  where  it  properly  belongs,  the 
board  would  be  required  to  pass  only  upon  the  advisability  of  a  change 
or  an  adoption,  in  view  of  the  possible  expense  incident  thereto, 
which,  in  fairness,  we  must  admit,  is  all  that  it  is  qualified  to  do.  As 
to  the  merit  of  a  particular  text  book  and  its  superiority  over  any 
other  presented  for  consideration;  as  to  the  educational  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  its  adoption,  and  as  to  its  adaptability  for  a  definite 
purpose,  these  are  questions  which  only  an  expert  can  determine,  and 
if  left  to  him,  and  it  is  so  understood,  the  board  and  its  committee  will 
escape  untold  annoyance;  publishers  and  agents  will  find  their  busi- 
ness greatly  simplified,  and  we  believe  elevated,  by  having  to  deal 
with  professional  people;  and  what  is  of  greatest  importance,  the 
schools  will  be  better  served. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  argument  further,  or  to  enumerate 
more  fully  the  powers  which  a  board  may  legally  transfer  to  its 
superintendent  in  order  to  make  its  relations  to  him  reasonable  and 
business  like.  Our  plea  is  after  all  a  plea  for  the  child.  The  public 
school  as  an  institution  of  the  state  exists  for  him  and  for  him  only. 
The  child  has  had  no  voice  in  its  creation,  nor  has  he  any  voice  in 
its  conduct.  It  is  his  institution  nevertheless.  It  is  held  in  trust  by 
the  state — by  its  authorized  agents  for  him.  This  implies  that  the 
child  in  the  state  has  certain  rights,  and  that  because  he  is  a  child  he 
must  be  guaranteed  these  rights  through  the  qualified  agents  of  the 
state  as  provided  by  law.  These  agents  are  local  boards  of  education. 
We  believe  the  child  is  more  likely  to  be  assured  of  his  rights  as  a 
pupil  in  the  public  schools  if  the  management  of  professional  details 
is  left  to  professional  people.  Until  this  is  recognized  as  a  principle 
we  do  not  feel  that  a  board  can  rightly  be  said  to  sustain  the  proper 
relation  to  its  superintendent. — William  S.  Mack,  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  Aurora,  111.,  in  School  Board  Journal. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  present  Board  of  Education 
came  within  one  vote  of  electing  a  man  Superintendent  of 
Schools  whose  preparation  for  the  position  was  ten  months'  ser- 
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vice  in  the  board,  the  reason  for  quoting  the  above  address  will 
be  apparent. 


The  following  is  from  the  "Daily  Report"  of  January  31, 1896: 

At  last  Wednesday's  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Director 
Clinton  read  the  following  statement  and  letters.  The  former  was 
ordered  spread  on  the  minutes,  and  the  latter  were  read  and  filed: 

The  late  Grand  Jury,  in  a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, took  occasion  to  criticise  the  action  of  this  board  for  having 
allowed  so-called  "back  salaries"  to  Madison  Babcock,  Albert  Lyser 
and  Joseph  O'Connor,  as  follows,  namely: 

Madison  Lfbcock,  $570. 

Joseph  O'Connor,  $75. 

Albert  Lyser,  $75. 

The  Grand  Jury,  in  reference  to  the  Board  of  Education,  made  use 
of  the  following  language: 

"Whereas  in  the  opinion  of  the  Grand  Jury,  no  warrant  in  law  gives 
the  Board  of  Education  the  right  to  raise  the  salary  of  any  teacher, 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  the  difference  between  the  former  salary 
and  the  amount  to  which  the  salary  has  been  raised  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  months  preceding  the  change  in  salary;  in  other 
words,  to  raise  the  salary  and  allow  the  same  for  past  services." 

In  answer  to  these  charges,  I  would  state  that  in  the  case  of  each  of 
these  gentlemen  there  has  been  no  raise  of  salary,  but  merely  a  restor- 
ation of  the  salaries  to  the  amounts  from  which  they  had  been  un- 
justly reduced. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Grand  Jury  did  not  consult  this  Board, 
as  they  were  invited  to  do,  or  properly  examine  its  records  before 
reaching  their  conclusions  on  purely  ex  parte  testimony. 

The  statements  of  the  parties  concerned,  which  I  now  submit  as 
part  of  this  report,  will  show  the  grave  error  and  injustice  of  the 
statements  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

C.  A.  CLINTON. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  29,  1896.— Dr.  C.  A.  Clinton — Dear  Sir:  In  reply 
to  your  inquiry,  regarding  the  $75  paid  me  on  account  of  the  amount 
withheld  by  the  last  Board  of  Education,  I  have  this  to  say: 

The  $75  was  actually  due  me,  and  the  payment  can  not  be  construed 
as  a  back  salary  claim  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

My  salary  was  legally  $200  on  July  1,  1894,  when  it  was  fixed  at  $175, 
in  defiance  of  justice  and  the  custom  of  the  Board,  which  prescribed 
that  such  schools  as  mine  (eighteen-class  buildings)  should  be  en- 
titled to  two  Vice-Principals,  and  the  salary  of  the  principal  should 
be  $200  per  month. 

My  school,  when  my  salary  was  reduced,  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
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department,  having  a  larger  enrollment  than  either  the  Lincoln  or 
the  South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School,  where  the  salary  of  the 
Principals  was  untouched. 

President  Hyde,  of  the  former  Board  of  Education,  states  that  my 
reduction  was  unjust  and  not  warranted  by  the  records.  He  further 
stated  to  me  personally  that  it  was  a  piece  of  spite  work  on  the  part 
of  a  certain  Director. 

The  fact  that  this  same  Board,  some  three  months  later,  restored 
my  original  salary  is,  I  deem,  conclusive  proof,  morally  and  legally, 
that  I  was  all  the  time  entitled  to  $200  a  month.     Respectfully, 

ALBERT  LYSER. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  21,  1895. — Dr.  C.  A.  Clinton,  Chairman  Com- 
mittee on  Salaries,  Board  of  Education — My  Dear  Doctor:  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  indeed,  for  the  opportunity  to  say  a  word  with 
regard  to  the  report  of  the  Grand  Jury,  that  seems  to  have  gone  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  attention.  The  report  is  not  so  much  of 
a  surprise  to  me  as  that  any  man  big  enough  to  be  on  a  Grand  Jury 
should  be  coached,  hoodwinked  and  drawn  into  making  a  report  by 
the  man  who,  without  a  doubt,  inspired  this  one. 

Had  the  report  referred  to  contained  the  postscript:  "This  report 
was  instigated  by  F.  A.  Hyde,"  the  answer  to  it  would  be  complete 
without  any  word  from  you  or  me.  As  it  is,  probably  you  are  right 
that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  it,  and  some  answer  made.  Who 
knows  but  the  report  referred  to  is  the  beginning  of  giving  to  the  San 
Francisco  public  a  true  history  of  Hyde's  connection  with  their 
schools?    Such  a  result  would  be  compensation  enough  and  to  spare. 

Then  again,  when  I  review  the  things  that  Mr.  Hyde  did  during  the 
four  years  that  he  was  connected  with  the  School  Board,  that  have  had 
direct  and  indirect  connection  with  the  management  of  the  schools, 
from  the  foxy  way  in  which  he  got  one  vote  of  a  Board  member 
through  intercession  with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime, 
another  (through  intercession)  in  connection  with  the  charge  made 
by  a  janitress,  and  still  others  through  wining  and  dining  and  specu- 
lation of  various  kinds,  and  a  variety  of  other  and  equally  adroit 
ways  of  commanding  (?)  the  votes  of  his  colleagues,  I  do  not  wonder 
so  much  that  he  should  have  buncoed,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  at 
least  a  port:' on  of  the  present  excellent  Grand  Jury,  some  of  whom 
have  evidently  fallen  a  prey  to  this  land  (?)  lawyer.  Whoever  the 
member  or  members  of  the  Grand  Jury  are,  who  have  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  this  educational  highbinder,  you  and  I  know  that  they 
deserve  more  of  our  pity  than  censure. 

With  regard  to  the  back  salary  of  Mr.  Lyser,  referred  to  in  the  report 
of  the  Grand  Jury,  permit  me  to  say  that  during  the  school  year 
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1893-94  the  salary  of  this  position  was  $200  a  month,  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  year  of  1894-95  the  condition  had  not  changed.  So 
that  under  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Lyser  was  entitled 
to  $200  a  month,  beginning  in  July.  , 

The  conditions  at  the  Horace  Mann  School  were  a  little  different. 
During  the  school  year  1893-94  that  school  had  sixteen  classes,  and 
the  salary  of  the  Principal  was  $200  a  month.  At  the  opening  of  the 
school  year  1894-95  in  July,  the  number  of  classes  had  increased  to 
eigtteen,  and  in  compliance  with  both  the  rule  and  the  practice  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Principal's  salary  was  $200  a  month. 

Now  with  regard  to  my  own  little  matter,  it  is  a  part  of  my  experi- 
ence with  Hyde  while  he  was  acting  as  the  Board  of  Education.  You 
will  perhaps  remember  that  in  October,  1891,  my  salary  as  Deputy  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  was  cut  to  $25  a  month.  Three  months  later 
it  was  restored  to  $250  a  month,  where  it  remained  until  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Education  in  February,  1894,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  reduce  the  salary  to  $150,  in  favor  of  which  proposition 
there  were  six  votes.  Later  in  the  evening,  under  the  head  of  "New 
Business,"  a  proposition  to  reduce  the  salary  to  $155  a  month  was 
made,  received  two  votes,  and  was  declared  carried  by  President 
Hyde,  notwithstanding  the  rule  of  the  Board  says  "that  no  measure 
or  proposition  shall  be  valid  unless  it  be  passed  by  seven  votes." 

The  history  of  that  reduction  of  salary,  if  it  could  be  written,  would 
be  a  matter  of  intense  interest  in  connection  with  the  management  of 
the  San  Francisco  School  Department.  I  believe  there  is  a  statute 
which  holds  public  officers  to  strict  account  for  acts  done  through 
spite.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  best  legal  authority  that, 
had  I  sued  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  who  instigated 
that  movement  I  would  have  been  able  to  recover  the  amount.  The 
action  of  the  Board  in  restoring  the  salary  and  voting  to  me  the  back 
salary  was  no  more  nor  less  than  setting  right  in  the  records  of  the 
Board  what  had  been  illegally  done  by  Mr.  Hyde's  Board. 

Is  it  not  significant  that  this  report  of  the  Grand  Jury  makes  no 
reference  to  the  paying  of  one  thousand  and  fifty  ($1050)  dollars  of 
salary  to  a  school  official,  in  excess  of  the  amount  fixed  by  statute,  and 
which  excess  was  paid  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hyde?  The  report  says 
nothing  about  Hyde's  method  of  making  up  of  back  salaries,  by  fixing 
salaries  in  advance.  Of  course,  the  Grand  Jury  did  not  know  what 
questions  to  ask  to  bring  out  some  of  the  true  inwardness  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools  during  the  years  1891-92-93  and  94,  when  Mr. 
Hyde  was  the  Board. 

The  report  contains  no  reference  to  the  means  used  to  whip  Board 
members  into  line;    and  how  could  it,  since  the  Grand  Jury  are  not 
supposed  to  have  kept  track  of  these  things  as  you  and  I  have. 
5 
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The  report  contains  no  reference  to  any  land  speculation  that  Mr. 
Hyde  may  have  consummated  with  his  colleagues;  nor  could  it,  for 
the  Grand  Jury  are  not  supposed  to  know  how  to  put  the  questions 
that  would  lead  up  to  so  important  a  matter.  Isn't  it  surprising  that 
in  so  important  a  body  as  the  Grand  Jury,  there  should  not  be  some 
man  who  would  instinctively  size  up  a  Hyde  who  sneaks  into  the 
privacy  of  their  deliberations,  to,  in  some  way  or  any  way,  with 
ghoulish  satisfaction,  feast  upon  the  characters  of  honest  men? 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  San  Francisco  owes  me  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($950)  that  was  kept  from  me  in  a  way,  beside 
which  the  methods  of  a  highwayman  are  not  to  be  compared,  and  that 
I  have  never  received  the  $570  which  the  Grand  Jury  falsely  charges 
that  I  have  received.     Sincerely  yours,  MADISON  BABCOCK. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  28,  1895. — Hon.  C.  A.  Clinton,  Chairman  Com- 
mittee on  Salaries,  Board  of  Education — Dear  Sir:  I  see  the  Grand 
Jury  has  adjourned  without  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  Board  to 
make  public  inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of  the  School  Department,  but 
not  before  they  gave  Mr.  F.  A.  Hyde  an  opportunity  to  pose  as  the 
good  Dr.  Jekyll  and  to  shift  the  blame  for  the  career  of  favoritism  and 
spite,  mismanagement  and  neglect,  extravagance  and  illegality  that 
characterized  the  two  Boards  of  which  he  and  his  followers  held  con- 
trol, to  the  shoulders  of  their  successors,  the  present  Board.  Mean- 
time the  latter  are  kept  busy  trying,  with  insufficient  means,  to  correct 
the  misdeeds  and  repair  the  injuries  caused  by  the  willful  neglect  of 
their  predecessors — injuries  to  property  and  wrongdoing  to  persons, 
for  which  more  than  any  one  else  that  gentle,  purring,  accusing  angel, 
"President  Hyde,"  as  he  loved  to  be  called,  is  responsible. 

If  I  am  to  believe  the  papers,  this  jury  on  the  information  of  Mr. 
Hyde,  charges  me,  among  others,  with  being  guilty  of  a  "back-salary 
grab,"  and  asks  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  take  steps  to  recover  this 
money,  assumedly  dishonestly  drawn  from  the  treasury.  Does  not 
this  convention  of  believers  in  Hyde  violate  the  first  and  simplest 
principle  of  justice  as  understood  by  Americans,  when,  on  ex  parte 
testimony,  they  say,  in  effect,  to  the  public:  "We  believe  that  O'Con- 
nor, Lyser  and  Babcock  have  wrongfully  obtained  money  through  a 
'back-salary  grab.'  We  do  not  think  we  can  indict  them,  but  we  lay 
them  under  suspicion  of  criminality  by  publicly  asking  the  Super- 
visors to  bring  suit  for  the  recovery  of  this  money"? 

If  the  Grand  Jury  had  questioned  the  parties  concerned,  they  would 
have  spared  themselves  the  humiliation  of  being  led  to  act  unjustly 
through  the  misrepresentations  and  half  statements  of  Mr.  Hyde. 
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The  action  of  the  last  Hyde  Board  in  regard  to  my  portion  of  this 
case  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  was,  I  believe,  entirely  due  to  Mr. 
Hyde's  personal  ill-will  toward  me. 

The  circumstances  are  these:  During  the  school  year  1893-94  the 
piincipal  regulations  for  the  classification  of  the  schools  were: 

1.  That  classes  should  be  organized  with  at  least  fifty  pupils  each. 

2.  That  all  primary  or  grammar  school  pupils  should  attend  the 
nearest  school  where  accommodations  could  be  had  in  a  suitable 
grade,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Classification  Committee. 

In  July,  1894,  I  organized  my  school  in  accordance  with  the  rule, 
placing  the  pupils  who  applied  for  admission  in  sixteen  classes  of 
fifty  or  more  each.  For  years  the  eighteen  classrooms  of  my  school 
had  been  crowded,  and  I  had  worked  hard  and  successfully  to  have 
my  primary  pupils  sent  to  the  surrounding  primary  schools.  In  that 
year  surrounding  primary  schools  were  allowed  to  retain  eight  gram- 
mar classes,  and,  when  I  suggested  to  a  primary  principal  in  my 
neighborhood  that  some  hundreds  of  her  pupils  were  daily  passing 
my  school  to  attend  hers,  in  violation  of  the  second  rule,  above,  I 
was  answered  that  Mr.  Hyde's  interpretation  of  the  rule  was  that  a 
difference  in  distance  did  not  count.  As  my  salary  was  scheduled  for 
the  Principalship  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  and  was  not  based,  and 

had  not  been  for  many  years,  upon  the  number  of  classes,  and  as  I 
knew  that  the  new  pupils  to  be  admitted  to  the  primaries  the  follow- 
ing year  must  of  necessity  crowd  the  pupils  withheld,  into 
my  school,  thus  restoring  its  normal  attendance,  I  made 
no  remonstrance.  We  had  even  then  at  least  twenty  per 
cent,  more  grammar  pupils  than  any  other  school  in  the  city, 
and  there  was  no  proper  reason  apparent  why  Mr.  Hyde  should  agitate 
the  reduction  of  my  salary  when  he  well  knew  that  I  had  charge  of 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  successful  grammar  schools  west  of 
the  Rockies,  and  that  the  temporary  reduction  of  the  number  of 
classes  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  Board  to  enforce  its  own  rule. 
But  he  did;  and  when  twitted  with  his  animosity  to  me  he  denied 
harboring  malice  toward  me,  and  claimed  that  he  proposed  to  treat 
Lyser  and  his  friend  Kennedy  similarly.  In  Lyser's  case  there  was 
no  justification,  and  it  was  currently  reported  that  he  was  included  by 
reason  of  the  spite  of  another  member  of  the  clique.  Kennedy's 
school,  the  Franklin  Grammar,  had  for  years  been  below  the  Denman, 
one  of  the  second  class  grammar  schools,  both  in  numbers,  grammar 
pupils  and  standing,  but,  possibly  owing  to  Hyde's  friendship,  had  been 
retained  on  the  first  class  list.  At  the  time  referred  to,  it  consisted  of 
either  fourteen  or  fifteen  skeleton  classes,  and  I  remember  that  had  I 

disregarded  the  rule  as  Kennedy  did  and  similarly  attenuated  my 

classes,  with  one  pupil  less  than  he  had  in  each  room,  my  sixteen 

classes  would  have  made  eighteen. 
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The  equities  of  the  case  did  not  concern  Hyde,  but  he  gave  up  his 
wire-pulling  for  the  reduction  of  my  salary  when  I  intimated  that  I 
would  offer  legal  opposition  to  any  such  action,  for  the  reason  that 
the  schedule  of  salaries  published  annually  became  a  contract  if  ac- 
cepted by  the  teachers  concerned,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the 
condition  of  my  school,  as  to  enrollment,  was  an  unusual  and  arti- 
ficial one,  willfully  and  wrongfully  caused  by  the  action  or  neglect  of 
the  Board. 

During  the  June  vacation  of  1894,  however,  my  salary  was  reduced 
from  $200  to  $175  per  month  on  the  ground  that  the  number  of  classes 
had  fallen  from  eighteen  to  sixteen.  The  Horace  Mann  opened  in 
July,  the  largest  school  in  the  city,  with  over  200  more  grammar 
pupils  than  any  other,  and,  I  believe,  the  John  Swett,  Mr.  Lyser's 
school,  stood  next.  Even  Hyde's  followers  were  not  quite  daring 
enough  to  rank  such  schools  as  second  class,  and,  in  September,  with- 
out any  action  on  my  part,  the  salaries  of  the  Principals  were  re- 
stored, to  take  effect  from  October  1st,  while  the  conditions  that 
caused  the  restoration  existed  from  the  commencement  of  the  school 
year,  three  months  before;  that  is,  because  the  Board  took  over  two 
months  to  do  us  jrstice,  we  were  to  be  deprived  of  $75  each  by  reason 
of  their  tardiness.  And  this  is  what  the  mild-eyed,  soft-spoken  Mr. 
Hyde  wheedles  a  Grand  Jury  into  calling  a  salary  grab!  Why,  had 
I  not  confidence  enough  in  the  people  of  San  Francisco  to  believe  that 
they  would  reject  Hyde  and  his  band  of  selected  supporters  at  the 
November  elections,  and  also  to  feel  sure  that  they  could  scarcely  find 
another  Board,  uninfluenced  by  him,  as  unjust  as  his,  I  would  have 
sued  him  for  this  money  lawfully  earned  and  legally  due  me.  Hence 
I  say  that  the  wording  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  present 
Board  on  February  27,  1895,  by  which  it  was  "Resolved,  That  Joseph 
O'Connor,  Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  Grammar  School,  be  paid  the 
sum  of  $75,  the  same  being  the  balance  due  him  for  services  as  such 
principal  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  1895,"  is 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  and  hence  I  believe  that  the 
Grand  Jury,  just  appointed,  should,  when  investigating  the  affairs 
of  the  School  Department,  examine  into  the  truth  of  these  charges 
and  into  the  reputation  as  a  citizen  of  the  man  who  brings  them.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  American  law  or  justice 
that  a  quasi  judicial  body,  dealing  with  public  persons  and  interests, 
should  reach  a  conclusion  on  the  statement  of  a  complaint  without 
hearing  the  parties  accused  or  looking  up  the  character  of  the  in- 
former for  fairness  and  truth. 

Now,  I  have  no  desire  to  consider  any  of  Mr.  Hyde's  acts  as  a  private 
individual.  His  conduct  in  that  respect  is  his  own  affair.  But  I 
think  the  persons  accused  by  him  (if  the  public  prints  be  right  in 
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naming  him  as  the  informant  of  the  Grand  Jury)  have  a  right  to 
compare  their  public  acts  with  his.  , 

For  myself,  I  have  spent  over  twenty-nine  years  of  my  life  in  pre- 
paring such  of  the  youth  of  San  Francisco  as  have  been  com- 
mitted to  my  care  to  become  honest,  industrious,  broad-minded  men 
and  women,  and  good,  patriotic,  liberty-loving  citizens  of  this  re- 
public. For  the  success  of  my  efforts  I  refer  to  the  thousands  of  these 
men  and  women  who  may  be  found  in  almost  every  position  of  honor 
and  trust,  and  I  challenge  Mr.  Hyde  and  such  other  enemies  as  I  may 
have  to  prove  in  any  single  instance  that  I  failed  in  my  duty  to  those 
under  my  charge,  whether  in  the  guidance  of  a  pupil  or  of  a  class,  of 
one  school  or  of  all  the  schools  of  the  Department.  I  think  I  may 
say  with  Othello,  "I've  done  the  State  some  service,  and  they  know 
it." 

Regarding  Mr.  Hyde  as  a  public  man  I  consider  him  an  actor  almost 
always  pretending  to  do  what  he  is  not,  and  depending  for  the  success 
of  his  plays  upon  (according  to  his  view)  the  indifference,  stupidity, 
forgetfulness  and  perhaps  dishonesty  of  the  general  public.  He  is 
admirably  daring,  too,  in  his  methods,  being  always  ready  to  charge 
"the  other  fellow"  with  his  own  wrong-doing,  and  like  the  culprit 
schoolboy,  he  seems  always  to  calculate  that  whoever  tells  the  first 
story  has  the  best  of  it.  Of  course,  I  know  that  Mr.  Hyde  would 
loftily  sweep  these  assertions  aside  and  ask  why  he,  a  sensible  man, 
should  do  such  things — what  object  could  he  have — that  he  would 
reaffirm  with  melting  charity  that  he  not  only  bore  me  no  malice,  but 
that  he  considered  me  an  excellent  teacher;  and  that  he  would  inti- 
mate in  the  most  gentle,  indirect  way,  with  perhaps  a  sigh  of  regret, 
that  his  loving,  forgiving  disposition  is  not  better  appreciated,  that 
O'Connor  must  have  imagined  these  things,  because  he,  Hyde,  had 
once  offended  him,  O'Connor,  by  honestly  performing  his,  Hyde's, 
duty. 

Well,  then,  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not  consider  Mr.  Hyde  a  sensible 
man.  He  no  doubt  is  "smart"  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  attaining  his 
ends  regardless  of  the  means,  but  no  one  is  wise  for  himself  or  true 
to  the  community  who  makes  favors  or  revenges  his  spurs  to  action. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  it  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Hyde  has  an  ob- 
ject for  his  acting.  He  is,  in  my  opinion,  almost  crazy  for  public 
office,  and,  if  he  possessed  a  high  sense  of  justice  instead  of  his  over- 
weening desire  to  play  despot,  with  his  untiring  energy  and  quick 
intelligence  he  would  make  an  excellent  public  officer.  As  it  is  he 
has  proved  a  very  expensive  failure,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  until 
he  learns,  notwithstanding  many  appearances  to  the  contrary,  that 
this  country  is  a  republic  whose  citizens,  £s  a  body,  believe  in  justice 
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and  official  honesty,  and  do  not  believe  in  hypocrisy    and    official 
tyranny. 

To  show  that  my  assertions  are  neither  spiteful  nor  groundless,  I 
respectfully  request  that  you  submit  the  following  extracts  from  the 
daily  press  for  the  consideration  of  the  present  Grand  Jury,  so  that 
they  may  have  some  light  on  Mr.  Hyde's  methods  and  some  informa- 
tion as  to  what  at  least  appears  to  be  "real  salary  grabs"  back  and 
forward. 


(Examiner,  August  2,  1891.) 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  Susie  N.  Kingsbury  was  elected 
assistant  teacher  in  the  Cogswell  Mission  High  School.  She  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Alameda  county,  and  for  that  and  other  reasons  the  substitute 
teachers  who  have  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  permanent  positions 
are  naturally  indignant. 

The  charges  brought  against  Miss  Kingsbury  are  that  she  is  a  rel- 
ative of  the  wife  of  Director  Hyde,  who  placed  her  in  nomination; 
that  she  had  been  until  her  election  a  resident  of  Alameda  county; 
that  her  credentials  were  not  passed  upon  by  the  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials; and  that  she  was  illegally  granted  a  High  School  certificate 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  her  application  not  having  been  indorsed 
by  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  of  which  the  young  woman  is  a 
graduate. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  declare  her  election  illegal,  and  the  matter 
will  come  before  the  Board  at  its  meeting  a  week  from  next  Wednes- 
day. The  proceedings  promise  to  be  exceedingly  lively,  the  main 
issue  involved  being  a  question  of  veracity  between  Director  Harney 
and  Director  Hyde. 

Hyde  says  that  when  he  found  that  Harney  would  not  be  present 
at  the  meeting,  he  telephoned  to  him  that  he  would  place  Miss  Kings- 
bury in  nomination  on  Harney's  behalf,  and  that  Harney,  on  the 
other  end  of  the  telephone  wire,  did  not  say  him  nay. 

Now  comes  Harney,  in  white  heat,  and  declares  that  he  never  re- 
quested Hyde  nor  any  one  else  to  nominate  Miss  Kingsbury,  and  he 
clinches  the  contention  by  averring  that  he  does  not  know  Miss 
Kingsbury,  and  that  he  received  no  such  telephone  message. 


(Call,  March  31,  1892.) 
About  three  weeks  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  perfect  a  warrant, 
paying  to  Miss  Kingsbury  of  the  Cogswell  Mission  High  School  $240 
extra  pay.  It  was  caught  on  the  way  to  the  Treasury  by  Brooks, 
Chairman  of  the  Classification  Committee,  and  an  investigation  put 
on  foot  at  once.    It  developed  that  Miss  Kingsbury  put  in  a  claim  for 
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extra  salary  for  the  amount  stated,  and  President  Hyde,  acting  as  a 
member  of  the  Salaries  Committee,  and  entirely  unknown  to  Chair- 
man Decker  of  that  committee,  approved  it. 

Hyde  was  told  by  the  other  members  that  he  had  no  business  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind;  that  the  young  lady  was  not  entitled  to  any 
back  salary.  Hyde  explained  by  saying  that  he  authorized  the  claim 
upon  the  supposition  that  Miss  Kingsbury,  having  had  experience  as 
a  High  School  teacher  in  Santa  Clara,  was  entitled  to  $130  per  month 
in  the  department  instead  of  $100,  as  generally  paid  her,  and  he  took 
the  responsibility  of  making  the  increase  and  allowing  the  difference 
on  her  eight  months  of  past  service. 

While  the  investigation  of  Miss  Kingsbury's  case  was  going  on  it 
was  found  that  $190  back  salary  authorized  in  like  manner  by  Mr. 
Hyde,  has  actually  been  drawn  by  W.  D.  Kingsbury,  a  teacher  in  the 
same  school.  He  claimed  that  his  previous  experience  entitled  him 
to  a  salary  of  $140  per  month  instead  of  $110,  and  the  amount  drawn 
was  the  difference. 


(Chronicle,  March  15,  1892.) 

ILLEGAL   BACK   PAY. 

W.  D.  Kingsbury  holds  a  position  in  the  Cogswell  Grammar  School 
as  a  teacher.  He  was  appointed  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  is 
therefore,  under  the  late  classification  order,  entitled  to  $110  a  month 
during  the  last  six  months  of  his  service,  entering,  as  he  did,  at  a 
salary  of  $100,  with  a  yearly  increase  of  $10  for  four  years. 

Ever  since  Kingsbury  secured  his  appointment  he  has  been  trying 
to  convince  the  school  directors  that,  owing  to  former  services  as  a 
High  School  teacher  in  another  city,  he  is  entitled  to  the  highest  pay 
given  to  grammar  school  teachers,  that  is,  $140  for  every  month  he 
lias  served  and  may  serve  hereafter.  So  well  did  he  succeed  in  con- 
vincing at  least  the  President  of  the  Board  of  the  justice  of  his  claim, 
that  a  month  ago  President  Hyde  and  Superintendent  Swett  issued  a 
warrant  for  back  pay  to  Mr.  Kingsbury  amounting  to  $190. 

This  matter  would  probably  never  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
other  directors  had  not  a  similar  warrant  been  accidentally  discovered 
last  Wednesday  night  by  Director  Brooks,  which  this  time  was  drawn 
in  favor  of  Miss  Susie  Kingsbury,  a  sister  of  W.  D.  Kingsbury,  and 
also  a  teacher  in  the  Cogswell  School. 

This  new  warrant  called  for  $240,  and  when  President  Hyde  was 
asked  what  it  was  for,  he  answered  that  Miss  Kingsbury  had  been 
appointed  in  July  at  a  salary  of  $100,  but  that  he  and  Superintendent 
Swett  were  satisfied  that  she  was  entitled  to  $130  on  account  of  past 
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services  rendered  in  Santa  Clara,  and  because  she  had  proved  herself 
a  very  excellent  teacher. 

Inquiries  were  made,  and  the  ?190  warrant  paid  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Kingsbury  family  was  found  recorded. 

The  directors  strenuously  objected  to  these  irregularities,  and  so 
great  was  the  opposition  that  Mr.  Hyde  saw  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take and  gracefully  acknowledged  it. 

As  a  consequence  it  was  ordered  that  W.  D.  Kingsbury  should  repay 
to  the  city  $190,  which  he  had  received  without  being  entitled  to  it, 
and  the  warrant  in  favor  of  Miss  Susie  was  canceled. 

And  this  is  how  it  comes  that,  for  once,  the  municipality  collects 
money  from  one  of  its  employes  contrary  to  all  precedents. 


But  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  Chronicle  was  mistaken. 
While  visiting  the  Superintendent's  office  recently  the  Treasurer  was 
asked  if  this  money  had  been  returned  at  or  about  that  time,  March 
or  April,  1892,  and  he  answered  that  he  could  find  no  account  of  any 
such  transaction. 

I  was  informed  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  by  several  members 
of  the  Board,  and  have  again  been  so  informed  recently,  that  Mr. 
Hyde  was  most  anxious  to  keep  this  matter  from  coming  up  in  open 
Board,  and  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  as  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  he  said  he  was  certain  Kingsbury,  being  an  honorable  man, 
would  return  the  money  without  delay,  and  that  he  (Hyde)  guaran- 
teed it  would  be  returned.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Grand  Jury  to  inquire  into  this  matter  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering whether  or  not  these  statements  of  school  directors  and  of 
the  press  are  groundless,  and  if  they  are,  or  if  the  money  was  returned 
in  due  time,  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  just  and  proper  on  the  part 
of  the  Grand  Jury  to  set  these  gentlemen  right  before  the  public  in 
this  matter. 

Again,  in  order  to  show  clearly  his  fitness  for  appointment  by  the 
Mayor  to  the  office  of  School  Director  when  the  proposed  city  charter 
shall  have  become  a  law,  Mr.  Hyde  should  be  granted  an  opportunity 
to  explain  the  action  of  himself  and  colleagues  which  led  to  the  decis- 
ions by  the  courts  that  the  following  amounts  must  be  paid  to  the 
teachers  named  as  salary  (and  costs)  for  the  periods  during  which  the 
acts  of  the  last  (Hyde)  Board  restrained  them  from  performing  their 
duties  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  and  county: 
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Miss  Fairchild    $2,694  45 

Miss  Ryder   498  15 

Miss  Soule  1,842  00 

Miss  Raclet  70  10 

Captain  Itsel    179  00 

Total  up  to  date $5,283  70 

In  order  to  further  prove  Mr.  Hyde's  fitness  to  preside  over  the 
Board  under  the  new  charter,  he  might  explain  how  it  was  that  when, 
on  December  30,  1891,  the  Committee  on  Salaries  recommended,  "In 
view  of  the  decision  of  the  City  and  County  Attorney,  that  the  action 
of  the  Board  taken  September  30,  1891,  by  which  the  salary  of  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  was  reduced  to  $25  per  month.  ;be  rescinded." 
he  knowing  what  an  improper  thing  it  is  to  allow  "back  salary,"  per- 
mitted, without  protest,  the  resolution  to  end  in  the  following  clause: 
"And  that  the  salary  be  restored  to  the  original  amount,  to  take  effect 
on  the  1st  of  October,  1891."  Three  months  at  $225  per  month!  How 
ever  could  the  good  Mr.  Hyde  have  permitted  such  a  horrible  steal— 
no,  robbery?  If  these  things  be  true,  isn't  the  good  soul  slightly  in- 
consistent? But  then  there  are  very  good  points  in  Mr.  Hyde.  If  he 
loves  to  pinch  those  he  dislikes,  and  to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  get 
their  hands  into  the  treasury,  there  are  those  who  say  that  he  loves 
to  reward  his  friends  and  those  "who  bend  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the 
knee,  that  thrift  may  follow  fawning,"  through  the  medium  of  the 
treasury.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  improper  and  unjust  insinuation, 
and  the  Grand  Jury  should  give  this  public  benefactor: 

First — A  chance  to  interpret  the  following  sections  of  the  Con- 
solidation Act — the  present  City  Charter: 

Section  2  (of  "An  Act  to  establish  and  define  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, approved  April  2,  1870)."  The  Secretary  shall  be  paid  a  salary 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars  per  month,  in  lieu  of  any  salary  now  paid,  payable  in 
the  same  manner  and  out  of  the  same  fund  as  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  is  paid. 
(Page  62,  Consolidation  Act.) 

And  Section  10  of  an  Act  approved  April  1,  1872: 

"Section  10.  The  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  have  charge 
of  the  rooms,  books,  and  papers  and  documents  of  the  Board,  and 
shall,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  perform  such 
other  clerical  duties  as  may  be  required  by  its  members  or  commit- 
tees."    (Page  175,  Consolidation  Act.) 

Secondly — An  opportunity  to  explain  how,  in  view  of  these  laws,  he 
felt  compelled,  as  President  of  the  Board,  to  sign  Secretary  Bean- 
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stem's  warrants  for  $250  per  month,  $50  of  which  was  said  to  be  paid 
Beanston  for  services  as  Secretary  of  Committees. 

To  be  sure,  Auditor  Broderick  refused  to  sanction  the  additional 
salary;  but  no  doubt  Mr.  Hyde  can  prove  that  both  Broderick  and  the 
law  are  wrong,  as  his  failure  to  do  so  might  injure  his  prospects  for 
that  School  Directorship,  he  should  in  all  frankness  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  back  salary  was  paid  by  Hyde's 
Boards  in  cases  not  nearly  so  clear  as  mine,  but  I  have  said  enough 
to  create  at  least  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Hyde  improperly  punishes  those 
he  dislikes,  improperly  favors  those  he  likes,  and,  although  he  is  an 
attorney  for  land  claimants,  that  he  is  perhaps  a  poor  lawyer,  at  least 
one  inclined  to  twist  the  law  to  the  interpretation  that  favors  his  pur- 
pose. I  would  not  say  that  Mr.  Hyde  is  responsible  for  whatever  in- 
justice or  wickedness  there  may  be  in  doing  these  things.  Indeed,  I 
believe  the  acts  are  natural  to  him.  But  what  would  be  an  additional 
reason  why,  if  my  suspicions  are  correct,  Mr.  Hyde  would  be  but  a 
poor  man  for  the  position  of  School  Director. 

As  to  Mr.  Hyde's  executive  ability:     The  Grand  Jury  might  ask: 

First — Is  it  true  that  Superintendent  Swett  advised  the  Board  ot 
1891,  that  since  1885  the  number  of  teachers  had  increased  137,  while 
the  number  of  pupils  had  decreased  374,  and  that  the  Board  should 
not  add  to  the  number  of  teachers  until  those  employed  had  full 
classes  and  full  schools?    (See  page  8,  Superintendent's  Report,  1891). 

Second — Instead  of  following  Mr.  Swett's  advice,  was  not  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  for  the  year  ending  June,  1892,  increased  from  871  to 
897,  while  the  average  attendance  per  teacher  fell  off  from  36^  to  less 
than  36  1-6? 

Third — Is  it  not  true  that  the  department  costs  more,  per  pupil,  dur- 
ing the  Zy2  years  when  Mr.  Hyde  was  President  of  the  Board  than  at 
any  other  time  in  the  last  quarter  century? 

Fourth — Is  it  not  true  that,  notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  large 
appropriations  received  by  the  Board  during  the  Presidency  of  Mr. 
Hyde,  and  that  the  salaries  of  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers,  con-' 
sidered  individually,  were  not  increased,  the  buildings  of  the  depart- 
ment were  in  more  need  of  repair  at  the  time  of  that  gentleman's  re- 
tirement than  at  any  time  during  the  ten  years  preceding  his  acces- 
sion? 

Fifth — Can  it  be  true,  as  shown  in  the  Superintendent's  report  for 
1894,  page  5,  that  in  1884-85,  32,183  pupils  were  instructed  daily  by  734 
teachers  at  an  annual  expense  of  $20.08  for  tuition  per  pupil,  and  that 
in  1891-92 — Hyde's  first  complete  fiscal  year  in  the  Presidency — 32,284 
pupils  were  instructed  daily  by  898  teachers  at  an  annual  expense,  on 
the  same  basis,  of  $25.49  per  pupil? 
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And  surely  it  cannot  be  possible,  and  yet  I  think  the  Grand  Jury 
ought  to  look  into  the  matter,  that  the  reports  can  be  correct  when 
that  of  1883-84,  page  7,  tells  us  that  the  Board  of  that  time— the 
"Tough  old  Board,"  its  political  opponents  called  it— instructed, 
housed  and  cared  for  an  average  attendance  of  31,578  children,  at  a 
total  expense — the  entire  disbursement  of  the  department — of  $797,- 
452.23,  or  $25.25  per  pupil;  while  that  of  1892-93  tells  us  that  the  high- 
toned,  patriotic  Hyde  Board  of  the  latter  year  expended,  on  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  32,730  children,  a  total  of  $1,134,757,  or  34.66 
per  pupil.  % 

And  then,  as  to  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Hyde's  management,  the  year  in 
which  he  is  held  up  as  a  virtuous  example  for  his  erring  successors, 
how  could  it  have  escaped  the  astute  gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury 
that  the  contrast  between  this  and  the  preceding  years  of  Mr.  Hyde's 
administration  might  have  been  caused  by  the  approaching  election? 
Surely  no  ordinary  reason  would  have  led  Mr.  Hyde  and  his  followers 
to  "'consolidate  out"  their  own  appointees,  and  thus  prove  that  when 
they  elected  said  appointees  they  did  something  unnecessary  and  im- 
proper. 

Surely,  also,  the  motive  must  have  been  extraordinary  that  would 
prompt  these  gentlemen,  after  the  vast  sums  they  had  received,  to 
dismiss  the  carpenters  and  other  repairers,  and  to  rule  that  ordinary 
repairs  should  be  paid  for  by  money  borrowed  from  the  principals  at 
the  rate  of  $9  per  month  per  school. 

At  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Hyde's  administration  he  and  his  followers 
made  themselves  popular  by  electing  an  unnecessary  number  of  teach- 
ers and  employing  a  large  number  of  artisans  and  laborers.  Toward 
its  close  they  made  themselves  popular  by  turning  these  people  out 
and  reducing  salaries  formerly  fixed  by  themselves.  What  an  incen- 
tive to  public  virtue  an  approaching  election  is,  and  what  a  pity  these 
gentlemen  did  not  commence  to  undo  their  own  work  a  little  sooner! 

If  these  statements,  which  appear  to  be  something  more  than  idle 
rumors  regarding  Mr.  Hyde,  be  true,  and  they  may  be  proved  or  dis- 
proved, I  hardly  think  him  the  proper  person  to  play  mentor  for  a 
Grand  Jury,  to  be  appointed  a  School  Director,  or  to  be  elected  Mayor 
and  clothed  with  the  power  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Education.  He 
appears  to  lack  both  moral  and  common  sense,  and  is  therefore  likely 
to  be  a  poor  public  servant. 

Next  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  Grand  Jury  will  be  more  careful  to 
examine  both  sides  of  the  question  when  the  reputations  of  the  parties 
accused  for  straightforwardness,  truth  and  good  citizenship  are  at 
least  as  good  as  that  of  the  accuser. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  O'CONNOR. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE  TO    MORAL 
EDUCATION. 


By  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 


There  is  no  topic  related  to  education  in  the  schools  that  excites  so 
general  discussion  as  that  of  moral  education.  And  yet  there  is  no 
topic  concerning  which  the  suggestions  made  are  more  idle  and 
unprofitable.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  moral  instruction  is  moral 
philosophy.  Now,  the  elementary  schools  do  not  exempt  with  success 
philosophical  instruction  of  any  kind,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
could  not  give  successful  lessons  in  moral  philosophy.  On  this 
account  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  no  moral  instruction  in 
the  elementary  schools.  To  correct  this,  suggestions  are  made  on 
every  hand  for  the  preparation  of  some  catechism  which  should  form 
an  introduction  to  moral  philosophy,  or  more  often  it  is  suggested 
that  religious  instruction  should  be  introduced  for  this  purpose. 
Perhaps  Bible  reading  alone  without  note  or  comment  is  proposed 
as  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  want  that  is  felt. 

The  important  question  that  meets  us  at  this  point  is  what  is  the 
difference  between  intellectual  education  and  moral  education.  When 
we  consider  its  answer  we  come  very  soon  to  the  conviction  that 
moral  philosophy  belongs  to  intellectual  education.  For  it  treats  of 
principles  and  causes.  It  belongs  to  theory,  while  the  moral  should 
relate  especially  to  practice.  Moral  instruction,  strictly  speaking, 
should  secure  the  formation  of  correct  moral  habits.  The  nature  of 
morality  is  explained  in  moral  philosophy.  A  correct  habit  of 
thinking,  a  correct  view  of  the  world,  is  important  enough  for  moral 
education,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  a  moral  education,  but  is  only 
one  side  of  it.  One  side  perhaps  leads  to  the  other.  Possibly  a 
correct  habit  of  thinking  regarding  the  moral  will  lead  gradually 
towards  the  practice  of  the  moral.  And  certainly  a  practice  of  the 
moral  will  lead  towards  a  correct  thinking  as  regards  the  moral. 

Again,  the  more  elementary  the  grade  of  education  the  greater 
the  preponderance  of  practice  over  theory.  It  would  seem  that  the 
children  in  the  primary  schools  and  the  grammar  schools  should 
be  taught  moral  practices  and  habits,  and  that  gradually  as  they  go 
on  through  the  secondary  schools  and  into  higher  education  they 
should  learn  the  full  theory  of  the  ethical. 

However  this  may  be,  as  soon  as  one  approaches  the  course  of 
education,  as  it  is  found  realized  in  the  existing  school  systems  in 
America,,  he  comes  upon  the  fact  that  the  matter  of  moral  instruction 
in  the  schools  belongs  to  the  side  known  as  discipline  and  not  to  the 
side  known  as  instruction  in  books  and  theories. 
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The  first  thing  the  child  learns  when  he  comes  to  school  is  to 
act  according  to  certain  forms — certain  forms  that  are  necessary  in 
order  to  make  possible  the  instruction  of  the  school  in  classes  or 
groups.  The  school  is  a  social  whole.  The  pupil  must  learn  to  act 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  studies  of  his  fellows.  He 
must  act  so  as  to  reinforce  the  action  of  the  other  pupils,  and  not 
embarrass  it.  This  concerted  action  into*  which  the  pupil  is  trained 
may  be  called  the  rhythm  of  the  school.  The  child  must  become 
rhyihmical,  must  be  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  the  school  order. 
Order  is  Heaven's  first  law.  Every  one  has  heard  this  statement 
quoted  again  and  again.  Inasmuch  as  the  future  member  of  society 
will  have  two  existences,  an  individual  existence  and  a  social  exist- 
ence, it  is  well  that  the  school  which  fits  him  for  life  should  be  a 
social  existence,  and  have  these  two  sides  to  it. 

There  are  four  cardinal  rules  that  relate  directly  to  the  school 
discipline.  The  child  must  be  regular  and  punctual,  silent  and  indus- 
trious. Let  us  discuss  the  necessity  of  these  rules  in  the  school 
and  see  the  immense  importance  which  school  discipline  has  for 
the  formation  of  character.  "Character,"  said  Novalis,  "is  the  com- 
pletely rounded  will."  The  human  will  has  acted  upon  itself  and 
made  grooves  or  ruts  in  which  it  may  act  with  efficiency  and  without 
contradicting  and  embarrassing  itself.  The  will  in  the  case  of  moral 
action  is  directed  upon  itself,  the  will  controls  itself.  Self-control  in 
the  interest  of  reasonable  deeds — self-control  in  the  interest  of  per- 
forming reasonable  deeds,  and  in  aiding  all  of  one's  fellow  men  to 
perform  reasonable  deeds — this  self-control  is  the  essence  of  the 
moral. 

The  commencement  of  this  subjugation  of  the  will  on  the  part  of 
the  child  is  accomplished  through  the  principle  of  regularity.  The 
child  must  come  regularly  to  school  day  by  day,  must  not  omit  a 
single  session.  He  must  study  his  lessons  regularly,  prepare  himself 
for  the  tasks  of  the  day  without  omitting  any.  Recitations  or  lessons 
must  be  attended  regularly.  Any  tendency  to  yield  to  the  feeling 
of  the  moment,  any  fits  of  indolence,  any  indisposition  which  offers 
itself,  must  be  inhibited  by  the  child's  will.  He  must  vanquish  his 
natural  like  or  dislike,  and  perform  the  reasonable  task.  He  must 
sacrifice  himself  whenever  necessary.  The  principle  of  self-sacrifice 
is  another  name  for  this  will-training  which  belongs  to  moral  instruc- 
tion. To  theorize  about  self-sacrifice  and  self-control  and  habits  of 
regularity  is  intellectual  education,  but  not  moral  education. 

The  habit  of  regularity  once  confirmed,  the  pupil  has  attained 
some  power  of  directing  the  action  of  his  will  upon  his  will.  He  has 
to  that  extent  taken  his  will  from  its  subjection  to  feeling,  or  passion, 
or  mere  unconscious  habit.  He  does  not  will  upon  impulse,  but  wills 
rationally. 
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Not  only  regularity  but  punctuality  is  insisted  on  in  the  school.  He 
must  not  merely  attend  the  school,  but  he  must  attend  it  just  at  the 
time  prescribed;  say  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions.  He  must  not  be  content  with  getting  his  lesson  at  some 
time  in  the  day,  but  he  must  get  the  lesson  at  the  proper  time.  He 
must  be  at  the  class  at  the  proper  time.  He  must  be  obedient  to 
the  word  of  command.  * 

In  order  that  there  may  be  concerted  action,  both  regularity  and 
punctuality  are  necessary.  The  rhythm  of  action  by  which  the  com- 
munity of  individuals  is  converted  into  an  organic  social  whole 
requires  punctuality  as  much  as  regularity.  Without  punctuality 
each  individual  is  in  the  way  of  every  other  one,  and  an  obstacle  or 
stumbling  block.  There  can  be  no  movement  of  the  whole  as  a 
whole  without  punctuality.  This  rhythm  is  necessary  in  order  that 
there  may  be  unity  of  human  action.  A  prescribed  order  issues  forth 
from  the  will  of  established  authority.  This  prescribed  order  is 
carried  out  by  individuals  acting  as  a  higher  individual,  namely,  as  an 
institution.  For  an  institution  is  an  individuality  given  to  many.  It 
is  a  unity  of  effort,  an  e  pluribus  unum.  The  school  is  to  be  taught 
in  classes.  In  the  class  the  pupil  learns  much  more  than  he  could 
learn  by  himself.  If  the  teacher  should  devote  himself  to  one  person 
he  could  not  instruct  him  in  so  efficient  a  manner  as  he  could  instruct 
twenty  persons  at  the  same  time.  For  in  class  recitation  each  pupil 
learns  more  from  his  fellow  pupils  (from  all  their  mistakes  and 
failures,  as  well  as  from  their  brilliant  achievements)  than  he  does 
from  his  teacher.  Each  pupil  is  more  or  less  one-sided  in  his  mind. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  object  of  education  to  bring  out  all  sides  of  his  mind 
so  that  each  faculty  may  be  reinforced  by  all  the  others.  The  pupil 
in  learning  his  lesson  understands  some  phases  of  it,  and  fails  to 
see  what  is  essential  in  others,  but  the  failures  are  not  all  alike;  a 
given  pupil  fails  in  one  thing  and  succeeds  in  another;  his  fellow 
pupil  succeeds  where  he  fails,  and  fails  where  he  succeeds.  In  the 
recitation  each  pupil  is  surprised  to  find  that  some  of  his  fellows  are 
more  successful  than  himself  in  seeing  the  true  significance.  The 
pupil  can,  through  the  properly  conducted  recitation,  seize  the  subject 
of  his  lesson  through  many  minds.  He  learns  to  add  to  his  power  of 
insight  the  various  insights  of  his  fellow  pupils.  The  skillful  teacher 
knows  his  power  of  teaching  by  means  of  a  class — knows  that  he  can 
make  each  pupil  understand  much  more  through  the  aid  of  a  class 
that  he  could  make  him  understand  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  do  all  of 
the  explaining  for  an  isolated  pupil. 

The  class  recitation  is  made  possible  only  by  regularity  and  punc- 
tuality. The  efficiency  of  the  school  depends  upon  it.  In  the  indus- 
trial civilization  in  which  we  live  the  same  necessity  exists  for  these 
school  virtues.     Unless  there  is  regularity  the  mill  cannot  manufac- 
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ture  and  the  shop  cannot  go  on;  there  can  be  no  combination 
between  the  mechanics  who  work  on  a  joint  enterprise.  The  engi- 
neer or  the  fireman  without  this  virtue  of  punctuality  would  endanger 
the  lives  of  his  fellow  workmen  by  an  explosion  of  the  steam  boiler, 
or  bring  the  machinery  to  a  stop  through  the  neglect  of  its  fires. 

We  are  pushing  forward  in  our  time  into  an  era  of  the  use  of 
machinery,  not  merely  in  manufacturing  and  transportation,  but  for 
all  the  multifarious  uses  of  the  household  and  the  daily  life.  Man  is 
conquering  nature  by  means  of  machinery,  and  the  citizen  cannot 
enter  into  the  fruits  of  this  victory  unless  he  adapts  himself,  through 
regularity  and  punctuality,  to  the  demands  of  this  new  form  of  civili- 
zation. 

But  regularity  and  punctuality  are  not  the  only  school-room  virtues. 
I  have  mentioned  two  others,  silence  and  industry.  Regularity  and 
punctuality  are  in  a  certain  sense  negative  virtues.  Silence  also 
belongs  to  this  class,  while  industry  belongs  to  the  positive  virtue. 
Silence  is  another  virtue  that  depends  upon  inhibition — upon  the 
inhibitory  act  of  the  will.  The  will  acts  to  repress  its  self -activity; 
to  guide  its  own  utterance,  and  to  limit  that  utterance  to  the  chosen 
province  prescribed  for  it.  It  is  especially  a  virtue  that  makes  pos- 
sible the  combination  of  the  individual  with  the  social  whole.  The 
pupil  that  whispers,  or  in  any  way  attracts  the  attention  of  his  fel- 
lows, does  something  not  only  to  make  his  own  school  time  of  no 
account,  but  he  also  does  much  to  destroy  the  time  and  profit  of  his 
fellow  pupils  and  the  teacher.  We  shall  see,  further  on,  that  even  if 
the  pupil  converses  with  his  fellow  pupils  by  whispering  for  good 
purposes — endeavoring  by  that  means  to  get  information  about  his 
lesson,  or  to  give  information  about  it,  he  does  so  much  to  destroy 
the  efficiency  of  his  own  or  of  his  fellow's  work,  so  far  as  silent 
preparation  is  concerned. 

It  is  true,  as  scientific  men  tell  us,  that  man  has  descended  from 
the  anthropoid  apes,  we  can  see  more  clearly  the  significance  of  this 
moral  training  which  suppresses  the  tendency  to  prate  and  chatter. 
The  mere  instinct  for  expression  of  the  half-cultured  child  is  to  utter 
what  comes  first  to  his  mind.  He  pours  out  his  impressions  before 
he  has  allowed  them  to  ripen  by  reflection.  If  he  can  repress  the 
utterance  of  one  thought  until  he  can  add  another,  and  another,  and 
another  to  it,  he  can  deepen  his  power  of  thought,  whereas  if  he 
utters  the  thought  carelessly  as  it  arises  in  his  mind  it  passes  away 
from  him,  and  he  does  not  make  a  sympathetic  thought  by  adding 
to  the  immediate  impression  all  other  thoughts  that  relate  to  it.  This 
is  the  deep  significance  of  the  school  virtue  of  silence.  It  makes 
accessible  the  depths  of  thought  and  reflection.  It  makes  possible 
the  individual  industry  of  each  and  every  pupil  associated  in  the 
school.    Each  one  can  detach  his  industry  from  the  industry  of  the 
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whole,  and  pursue  original  study  and  investigation  by  himself, 
although  surrounded  by  a  multitude.  This  individual  industry  is 
prevented  by  anything  on  the  part  of  his  fellows  which  tends  to  dis- 
tract him. 

The  fourth  virtue  that  has  been  named  is  industry.  Industry  maybe 
of  various  kinds,  but  the  industry  of  the  school  is  essentially  study 
of  the  book.  The  pupil  is  to  add  to  his  own  feeble  and  undeveloped 
powers  of  thought  and  observation  these  faculties  as  exhibited  in 
the  strongest  of  his  race.  The  printed  page  is  the  chief  means  by 
which  he  adds  to  his  own  observation  and  reflection  what  has  been 
observed  and  thought  by  men  specially  gifted  in  these  things.  The 
pupil  shall  learn  by  mastering  his  text  book  how  to  master  all  books 
— how  to  use  that  greatest  of  all  instruments  of  culture,  the  library. 
He  shall  emancipate  himself  by  this  means  from  mere  oral  instruc- 
tion. In  the  case  of  oral  instruction  the  pupil  must  wait  upon  the 
leisure  of  the  teacher,  trusting  to  his  memory,  or  writing  down  the 
words,  and  pondering  them  on  some  future  occasion.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  book  he  can  take  the  sentences  one  by  one,  and  reflect 
carefully  upon  the  meaning  of  each  word  and  each  sentence.  The 
book  waits  upon  his  leisure.  The  book  contains  the  most  syste- 
matic presentation  of  its  author's  ideas.  Through  the  book  the 
observers  and  thinkers  of  the  past  become  present.  Those  of  distant 
and  inaccessible  countries  come  to  his  side.  This  shows  us  the 
significance  of  the  kind  of  labor  which  the  pupil  performs  in  his 
school  industry. 

I  can  describe  the  nature  of  the  school-room  industry  best  by 
explaining  the  two  kinds  of  attention  which  the  pupil  must  cultivate 
and  exercise  in  the  school  room.  There  is,  first,  the  attention  which 
the  class  must  give  collectively  to  the  recitation  and  to  the  teacher 
who  conducts  it;  and  there  is,  second,  the  individual  industry  of  the 
pupil  working  by  himself.  I  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  class  recitation  in  discussing  the  elementary 
virtues  of  regularity  and  punctuality.  But  it  is  in  the  development 
of  these  two  kinds  of  attention  that  the  chief  value  of  the  class  reci- 
tation consists.  In  the  recitation,  as  it  is  called  by  us  in  America 
(or,  in  the  lesson,  as  it  is  called  by  English  educators),  the  teacher 
examines  the  work  of  his  pupils,  criticizes  it,  and  discusses  its 
methods  and  results.  The  pupils  in  the  class  all  give  attention  to 
the  questions  of  the  teacher  and  to  the  answers  of  their  fellow 
pupils.  Each  one,  as  I  have  already  described,  learns  both  positive 
and  negative  things  regarding  the  results  of  his  own  studies  of  the 
lesson.  He  finds  some  of  his  fellow  pupils  less  able  than  himself  to 
grasp  certain  points  in  the  subject  of  study.  He  finds  others  who 
are  more  able  than  himself — pupils  who  have  seen  farther  than 
himself,  and  developed  new  phases  that  had  escaped  his  attention. 
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He  is  surprised,  too,  at  sides  and  points  of  view  which  the  teacher 
has  pointed  out;  items  of  information,  or  critical  points  of  view,  that 
had  escaped  his  own  attention  and  the  attention  of  his  fellow  pupils 
in  the  class.  The  pupil  gains  an  insight  into  human  nature,  such  as 
he  never  had  before.  He  sees  the  weaknesses  and  the  strength  of 
his  fellows;  he  sees  the  superiority  manifested  by  the  teacher  who  is 
maturer  than  he,  and  who  has  reinforced  his  own  observation  and 
insight  by  the  observation  and  insight  of  observers  and  thinkers  as 
recorded  in  books.  He  measures  himself  by  these  standards,  and 
comes  to  that  most  important  of  all  knowledge,  self-knowledge. 

This  kind  of  attention,  which  he  exercises  in  lessons  or  class  exer- 
cises, is  a  kind  of  attention  which  may  be  called  critical  alertness 
directed  outward  to  the  expression  of  other  minds,  namely,  of  his 
fellow  pupils  and  teacher.  Step  by  step  he  watches  carefully  the 
unfolding  of  the  lesson,  comparing  what  is  said  with  what  he  has  al- 
ready learned  by  his  own  effort.  After  the  recitation  is  over,  he  takes 
up  the  work  of  individual  preparation  of  another  lesson,  but  he  has 
improved,  in  some  respect,  his  method,  because  he  is  now  alert  in 
some  new  direction.  He  has  an  intellectual  curiosity  in  some  new 
field  that  he  had  not  before  observed;  what  the  teacher  has  said  or 
what  some  bright  pupil  has  said  gives  him  a  hint  of  a  new  line  of 
inquiry,  which  he  ought  to  have  carried  on  in  his  mind  when  he 
was  preparing  his  lesson  of  the  day  before.  Now  he  is  consciously 
alert  in  this  new  direction,  and  he  reaps  a  harvest  of  new  ideas  that 
would  have  been  passed  over  in  neglect  had  he  not  received  the  bene- 
fits of  the  kind  of  attention  which  I  call  "critical  alertness"  in  the 
work  of  recitation  or  lesson. 

This  kind  of  attention  is  something  that  cannot  be  developed  by 
the  pupil  in  any  other  way  so  well  as  in  that  school  invention  called 
the  "recitation"  or  "lesson." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  other  kind  of  attention  which  the  pupil 
cultivates  and  exercises  in  school.  While  pupils  of  one  class  are 
reciting,  the  pupils  of  the  other  class  are  preparing  their  lesson. 
Each  individual  is,  or  should,  be  absorbed  in  the  work  of  preparation, 
not  jointly  with  his  fellows,  questioning  them  or  answering  them,  but 
by  absorption  on  the  part  of  each  in  his  own  work  without  reference 
to  the  other  pupils  in  the  room,  or  the  teacher;  each  one  must  be  able 
to  study  his  own  book  and  resist  the  tendency  to  distraction  which 
comes  from  the  lesson  or  recitation  that  is  going  on  with  the  other 
class.  To  shut  out  from  one's  mind  all  objects  that  do  not  concern  it 
and  concentrate  one's  thoughts  and  observation  upon  a  special  given 
subject,  whether  it  be  a  scientific  presentation  of  the  text  book  or 
whether  it  be  the  investigation  of  a  topic,  by  means  of  objects  them- 
selves, or  by  the  use  of  many  books — this  kind  of  attention  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.   It  is  that  of  individual  industry,  while  the  other 
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kind  is  that  of  critical  alertness.  Critical  alertness  follows  the 
thoughts  of  others,  takes  an  active  part  in  the  dialogue  which  is 
going  on.  The  ancients  call  this  business  of  questions  and  answers 
and  critical  alertness  the  dialectic,  and  this  kind  of  attention  is  that 
which  is  trained  in  dialectic.  But  the  attention  which  is  absorbed 
upon  its  object  is  a  different  matter,  although  of  equal  importance. 
The  pupil  should  learn  how  to  neglect  the  distracting  circumstances 
of  the  school  room,  the  movements  of  pupils  in  the  tactics  of  the 
class,  the  dialectic  of  question  and  answer  going  on  with  illustrations 
and  points  of  interests,  and  equally  the  work  of  his  fellow  pupils  in 
the  class,  preparing  themselves  by  absorbing  study  like  his  own.  He 
lets  these  all  slip  by  him,  disciplining  himself  to  abstract  his  atten- 
tion from  them,  and  to  hold  himself  in  utter  indifference  to  these 
outside  events.  He  brings  to  bear  his  best  intellect  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  his  task,  critically  questions  the  meaning  of  his  author,  and 
applies  himself  to  the  work  of  verifying  by  his  own  observation  and 
reflection  what  is  compiled  for  him  by  tbe  author.  He  is  learning 
by  this  private  industry  how  to  reinforce  himself  by  the  work  of  his 
fellow  men;  he  cannot  help  himself  through  the  help  of  others  unless 
he  verify  their  results.  Verification  is  always  an  act  of  self-activity. 
Memorizing  the  text  of  the  book,  committing  to  memory  what  has 
been  told  one — this  is  not  self-help  until  the  internal  work  of  verifica- 
tion has  been  accomplished. 

The  second  kind  of  attention  that  we  are  here  considering  has 
therefore  its  most  important  feature  in  verification.  What  some  one 
else  has  seen  and  recorded  the  pupil  must  see  for  himself,  if  pos- 
sible. What  some  one  else  has  reasoned  out  by  inference  he  must 
reason  out  himself  and  test  the  result  by  the  activity  of  his  own  in- 
tellect. 

At  first  the  pupil  finds  himself  with  feeble  will  power,  and  unable 
to  absorb  himself  in  his  own  task.  He  is  easily  distracted  by  what 
is  going  on  around  him.  By  using  his  moral  will  in  self-control  he 
gains  strength  from  day  to  day  in  concentrating  his  attention,  and  in 
neglecting  all  that  is  not  essential  in  his  individual  industry. 

Having  enumerated  these  four  cardinal  duties  in  the  school  room, 
regularity,  punctuality,  silence  and  industry,  let  us  now  note  their 
higher  significance  reaching  beyond  the  school  room  into  the  build- 
ing of  character  for  life.  The  general  form  of  all  school  work  is  that 
of  obedience.  The  will  of  the  pupil  comes  into  relation  with  the  will 
of  the  teacher,  and  yields  to  its  sway.  The  will  of  the  pupil  inhibits 
its  own  wayward  impulses,  suppresses  them,  and  supplants  them  by 
a  higher  rational  will.  In  the  act  of  obedience  to  a  high  will,  the 
pupil  becomes  conscious  of  responsibility.  Responsibility  implies  a 
sense  of  freedom.  The  child  becomes  conscious  of  its  ability  to 
accept  or  refuse,  to  obey  or  to  disobey.     It  becomes  conscious  of  its 
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power  to  originate  actions  and  to  give  a  new  form  to  the  chain  of 
causation  in  which  it  finds  itself.  The  great  fact  in  the  school 
room  is  that  the  pupil  is  held  responsible  at  each  and  every  moment 
for  all  that  he  does.  If  he  forgets  himself  and  uses  his  voice;  if  he 
whispers,  if  he  moves  from  his  seat,  if  he  pushes  a  book  off  his  desk 
by  accident— all  these  things  are  brought  back  to  him  at  once  by 
the  presiding  teacher.  He  is  responsible,  not  only  for  positive  acts, 
but  also  for  neglect.  Whatever  he  does,  or  whatever  he  leaves 
undone,  is  his  business;  this  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  potent 
means  of  ethical  instruction.  To  use  the  language  of  the  founder  of 
the  great  system  of  ethics  in  modern  times,  Imanuel  Kant,  the  child 
learns  in  the  school  to  have  a  sense  of  his  "transcendental  freedom." 
He  learns  that  he  and  not  his  environment  is  responsible  for  what 
he  does  or  leaves  undone.  He  regards  himself  as  the  author  of  his 
deed;  he  recognizes  it  is  true  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  flowing 
stream  of  causation;  he  is  the  focus  of  innumerable  influences,  all 
tending  to  move  him  in  this  or  that  direction,  or  hold  him  in  this 
or  that  position.  But  he  recognizes  himself  as  an  original  cause,  a 
will  power  that  can  react  on  any  and  all  the  influences  that  are  flow- 
ing inwards  towards  himself.  He  can  modify  this  stream  of  causa- 
tion; he  can  hold  back  and  inhibit  the  several  influences  which  flow 
towards  him;  he  can  shape  all  of  these  so  as  to  conform  them  to 
the  ideals  of  his  freedom;  he  can  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  extend 
his  influence  upon  the  external  world  and  upon  his  fellow  human 
beings;  he  can  act  so  as  to  realize  his  ethical  ideals.  This  is  the 
sense  of  transcendental  freedom.  Transcendental  freedom  does  not 
mean  that  any  person  can  do  or  perform  anything  that  he  wishes 
upon  the  external  world,  for  that  would  be  not  merely  transcend- 
ental freedom,  but  absolute  omnipotence.  Transcendental  freedom 
is  not  omnipotence,  but  the  power  to  originate  some  modifications 
upon  the  stream  of  causality  within  which  one  finds  himself.  Free- 
dom means  self-determination  instead  of  the  determination  of  some- 
thing else.  The  fact  that  a  person  could  not  modify  anything  in 
the  world  would  not  prevent  him  from  having  a  transcendent  freedom 
in  case  he  could  inhibit  the  influence  flowing  in  upon  him;  if  he 
could  resist  external  influence  he  would  thereby  prove  his  freedom. 

These  considerations  relate  to  what  I  have  called  the  semi-mo- 
chanical  duties,  notwithstanding  they  furnish  so  important  a  train- 
ing to  the  will. 

They  constitute  an  elementary  training  in  moral's,  without  which 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  build  any  superstructure  of  moral  charac- 
ter whatever. 

Moral  education  in  the  school,  therefore,  must  begin  in  merely 
mechanical  obedience,  and  develop  gradually  out  of  this  stage  toward 
that  of  individual  responsibility. 
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The  higher  order  of  moral  duties  falls  into  two  classes — those  that 
relate  to  the  individual  himself,  and  those  that  relate  to  his  fellows: 

(a)  Duties  to  self.  These  are  first  physical,  and  concern  cleanli- 
ness, neatness  in  person  and  clothing,  temperance  and  moderation 
in  the  gratification  of  the  animal  appetites  and  passions. 

The  school  can  and  does  teach  cleanliness  and  neatness,  but  it  has 
less  power  over  the  pupil  in  regard  to  temperance.  It  can  teach 
him  self-control  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  three  disciplines  already 
named,  punctuality,  regularity,  and  silence,  and  in  so  far  it  may  free 
him  from  thralldom  to  the  body  in  other  respects.  It  can  and  does 
labor  efficiently  against  obscenity  and  profanity  in  language. 

Duties  to  self  include,  second,  that  of  self-culture.  This  duty 
belongs  especially  to  the  school.  All  of  its  lessons  contribute  to 
the  pupil's  self-culture.  By  its  discipline  it  gives  him  control  over 
himself  and  ability  to  combine  with  his  fellow  men;  by  its  instruc- 
tion it  gives  him  knowledge  of  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man. 
This  duty  corresponds  nearly  to  the  one  named  Prudence  in  ancient 
ethical  systems.  The  Christian  Fathers  discuss  four  cardinal  virtues 
— Temperance,  Prudence,  Fortitude  and  Justice.  Prudence  places  the 
individual  above  and  beyond  his  present  moment,  as  it  were,  letting 
him  stand  over  himself,  watching  and  directing  himself.  Man  is  a 
twofold  being,  having  a  particular,  special  self,  and  a  general  nature, 
his  ideal  self,  the  possibility  of  perfection.  Self-culture  stands  for  the 
theoretical  or  intellectual  side  of  this  cardinal  virtue  of  Prudence 
while  industry  is  its  practical  side. 

(b)  Duties  to  others.  Duties  to  self  rest  on  the  consciousness  of 
a  higher  nature  in  the  individual  and  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  out 
and  realizing  this  higher  nature.  Duties  to  others  recognize  this 
higher  ideal  nature  as  something  general,  and  hence  as  also  the 
true  inward  self  of  our  fellow  men. 

There  are  three  classes  of  duties  toward  others: 

(1)  Courtesy — including  all  forms  of  politeness,  good  breeding, 
urbanity,  decorum,  modesty,  respect  for  public  opinion,  liberality, 
magnanimity,  etc.,  etc.,  described  under  various  names  by  Aristotle, 
and  others  after  him.  The  essence  of  this  virtue  consists  in  the 
resolution  to  see  in  others  only  the  ideal  of  humanity,  and  to  ignore 
any  and  all  defects  that  may  be  apparent. 

Courtesy  in  many  of  its  forms  is  readily  taught  in  school.  Its 
teaching  is  often  marred  by  the  manner  of  the  teacher,  which  may 
be  sour,  and  surly,  or  petulant,  and  fault-finding.  The  importance 
of  this  virtue,  both  to  its  possessor  and  to  all  his  fellows,  demands 
a  more  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  school  managers  to  secure 
its  presence  in  the  school  room. 

(2)  Justice.  This  is  recognized  as  the  chief  in  the  family  of  secu- 
lar virtues.     It  has  several  forms  or  species,  as,  for  example,   (a) 
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honesty,  the  fair  dealing  with  others,  respect  for  their  rights  of  per- 
son, and  property,  and  reputation;  (b)  truth-telling  or  honesty  in 
speech— honesty  itself  being  truth-acting.  Such  names  as  integrity, 
uprightness,  righteousness,  express  further  distinctions  that  belong  to 
this  staunch  virtue. 

Justice,  like  courtesy,  in  the  fact  that  it  looks  upon  the  ideal  of  the 
individual,  is  unlike  courtesy,  in  the  fact  that  it  looks  upon  the  deed 
of  the  indivdual  in  a  very  strict  and  business-like  way,  and  measures 
its  defects  by  the  high  standard:  According  to  the  principles  of 
justice,  each  one  receives  in  proportion  to  his  deeds,  and  not  in  pro- 
portion to  his  possibilities,  wishes,  or  unrealized  aspirations.  All 
individuals  are  ideally  equal  in  the  essence  of  their  humanity;  but 
justice  will  return  upon  each  the  equivalent  of  his  deed  only.  If  it  be 
a  crime,  Justice  returns  it  upon  the  doer  as  a  limitation  of  his  per- 
sonal freedom  or  property. 

The  school  is,  perhaps,  more  effective  in  teaching  the  forms  of 
justice  than  in  teaching  those  of  courtesy.  Truth-telling  especially 
receives  the  full  emphasis  of  all  the  power  of  school  discipline. 
Every  lesson  is  an  exercise  in  digging  out  and  closely  defining  the 
truth — in  extending  the  realm  of  clearness  and  certainty  further  into 
the  region  of  ignorance  and  guess-work.  How  careful  the  pupil  is 
compelled  to  be  with  his  statements  in  the  recitation  and  with  his 
previous  preparation! 

Justice  is  discovering  the  exact  performance  of  each  pupil,  and 
giving  him  recognition  for  it  may  become  injustice,  in  case  of  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Such  carelessness  may  suffer  the 
weeds  of  lying  and  deceit  to  grow  up,  and  it  may  allow  the  dishonest 
pupil  to  gather  the  fruits  of  honesty  and  truth,  and  by  this  it 
may  offer  a  premium  for  fraud.  The  school  may  thus  furnish  an 
immoral  education,  nothwithstanding  its  great  opportunities  to  incul- 
cate this  noble  virtue  of  honesty. 

The  private  individual  must  not  be  permitted  to  return  the  evil 
deed  upon  the  doer,  for  that  would  be  revenged,  and  hence  a  new 
crime.  All  personality  and  self-interest  must  be  sifted  out  before 
justice  can  be  done  to  the  criminal.  Hence,  we  have  another  virtue 
— that  of  respect  for  law. 

(3)  Respect  for  law,  as  the  only  means  of  protecting  the  inno- 
cent and  punishing  the  guilty,  is  the  complement  of  justice.  It  looks 
upon  the  ideal  as  realized,  not  in  an  individual  man,  but  in  an  insti- 
tution represented  in  the  person  of  an  executive  officer,  who  is  sup- 
ported with  legislative  and  judicial  powers. 

The  school,  when  governed  by  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  teacher, 
is  a  fearfully  demoralizing  influence  in  a  community.  The  law- 
abiding  virtue  is  weakened,  and  a  whole  troop  of  lesser  virtues  take 
their  flight  and  give  admittance  to  passion  and  appetites.     But  the 
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teacher  may  teach  respect  for  law  very  thoroughly,  on  the  other 
hand.  In  this  matter  a  great  change  has  been  wrought  in  the 
methods  of  discipline  in  later  years.  Corporal  punishment  has  been 
very  largely  disused.  It  is  clear  that  with  frequent  and  severe  cor- 
poral punishment  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  retain  genuine  respect 
for  law.  Punishment  through  the  sense  of  honor  has,  therefore, 
superseded  for  the  most  part  in  our  best  schools  the  use  of  the  rod. 
It  is  now  easy  to  find  the  school  admirably  disciplined,  and  its 
pupils  enthusiastic  and  law-abiding — governed  entirely  without  the 
use  of  corporal  punishment. 

The  school  possesses  very  great  advantages  over  the  family  in  this 
matter  of  teaching  respect  for  law.  The  parent  is  too  near  the  child, 
too  personal  to  teach  him  this  lesson. 


Higher  than  the  properly  moral  duties — those  duties  to  self  and  to 
others — or  at  least  higher  than  the  secular  or  "cardinal"  virtues, 
"Justice,  Prudence,  Fortitude  and  Temperance,"  are  certain  ones 
which  are  called  "celestial"  virtues  by  the  theologians;  these  are 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity  and  their  special  modifications.  The  question 
may  arise,  Whether  any  instruction  in  these  duties  can  be  given 
which  is  not  at  the  same  time  sectarian?  An  affirmative  answer 
will  have  to  show  only  that  the  essential  scope  of  these  virtues  has  a 
secular  meaning,  and  that  the  secular  meaning  is  more  fundamental 
than  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  cardinal  virtues. 

(1)  Faith  in  a  theologic  sense  means  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
first  principle  of  the  universe.  Everybody  presupposes  some  theory 
or  view  of  the  world,  its  origin  and  destiny,  in  all  his  practical  and 
theoretical  dealing  with  it.  Christendom  assumes  a  personal  Cre- 
ator having  a  Divine-human  nature,  who  admits  man  to  grace  in  such 
a  way  that  he  is  not  destroyed  by  the  results  of  his  essential  imperfec- 
tion, but  is  redeemed  in  some  special  way.  The  Buddhist  and  Brah- 
him  think  that  finitude  and  imperfection  are  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  Divine  being,  and  hence  that  things  of  the  world  cannot  be 
permitted  to  have  real  existence;  they  exist  only  in  our  fancy.  Here 
is  no  grace  and  no  redemption.  Nature  is  not  a  real  existence  to 
such  a  theory,  and  hence,  also,  there  can  be  no  natural  scierice.  Faith 
in  the  Divine  reason  is  necessary  for  science. 

The  prevailing  view  of  the  world  in  Christian  countries  is  very 
properly  called  Faith,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  view  pieced  together 
from  the  experience  of  the  senses,  nor  a  product  of  individual  reflec- 
tion unaided  by  the  deep  intuitions  of  the  spiritual  seers  of  the  race. 

Faith  is  a  secular  virtue  as  well  as  a  theological  virtue,  and  who- 
ever teaches  another  view  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  he  who  teaches 
the  largest  family  of  synonyms:     Humility,  considerateness,  heroism, 
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that  man.  is  immortal,  and  that  nature  does  not  reveal  the  Divine 
reason,  teaches  a  doctrine  subversive  of  faith  in  this  peculiar  sense, 
and  also  subversive  of  man's  life  in  all  that  makes  it  worth  living. 

(2)  Hope,  the  second  theological  virtue,  is  the  practical  side  of 
faith.  Faith  is  not  properly  the  belief  in  some  theory  of  the  world, 
but  in  that  particular  theory  of  the  world  that  Christianity  teaches, 
so  that  Hope  is  not  a  mere  anticipation  of  some  future  event,  but 
the  firm  expectation  that  the  destiny  of  the  world  is  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme  of  faith.no  matter  how  much  any  present  appearances 
may  be  against  it.  Thus  the  individual  acts  upon  this  conviction. 
It  is  the  basis  of  the  highest  practical  doing  in  this  world.  A 
teacher  may  show  faith  and  hope  in  the  view  of  the  world  which  he 
expresses  and  in  his  dealings  with  his  school — in  his  teaching  of  his- 
tory, in  his  comments  on  the  reading  lessons,  in  his  treatment  of 
the  aspirations  of  his  pupils.  Although  none  of  these  things  may  be 
consciously  traced  to  their  source  by  the  pupils,  yet  their  instinct 
will  discover  the  genuine  faith  and  hope.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  to 
conceal  as  one's  conviction  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
the  world  and  of  man. 

(3)  Finally  Charity  is  the  highest  of  these  virtues,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  the  concrete  embodiment  and  application  of  that  view  of 
the  world  which  Faith  and  Hope  establish.  The  world  is  made  and 
governed  by  Divine  grace,  and  that  grace  will  triumph  in  the  world. 
Hence,  says  the  individual,  "Let  me  be  filled  with  this  principle  and 
hold  within  myself  this  Divine  feeling  of  grace  towards  all  fellow 
creatures."  Charity  is  therefore  not  mere  almsgiving,  but  a  devo- 
tion to  others.  Sell  all  thou  hast  *  *  *  and  follow  me."  Faiih 
perceives  the  principle;  Hope  believes  in  it  where  it  is  not  yet 
visible;  Charity  sets  it  up  in  the  soul  and  lives  in  it.  There  might 
be  conceived  a  faith  or  insight  into  this  principle  of  Divine  grace  and 
a  Hope  that  should  trust  it  where  not  seen,  and  yet  there  be  in  the 
possessor  of  the  faith  and  hope  a  lack  of  charity.  In  that  case  the 
individual  would  acknowledge  the  principle  everywhere,  but  would 
not  admit  it  unto  himself.  With  charity,  all  other  virtues  are  implied 
— even  justice. 

While  courtesy  acts  towards  men  as  if  they  were  ideally  perfect 
and  had  not  defects;  while  justice  holds  each  man  responsible  for  the 
perfect  accordance  of  his  deed  with  his  ideally  perfect  nature  and 
makes  no  allowance  for  immaturity;  Charity  or  Loving  Kindness 
sees  both  the  ideal  perfection  and  the  real  imperfection,  and  does 
not  condemn,  tut  offers  to  help  the  other,  and  is  willing  and 
glad  to  sacrifice  itself  to  assist  the  imperfect  struggle  towards  per- 
fection. 

The  nighest  virtue,  Loving  Kindness  or  Charity,  has  of  all  virtues 
gratitude,   friendliness,   and   various   shades   of   love   in   the   family 
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(parental,  filial,  fraternal  and  conjugal),  sympathy,  pity,  benevo- 
lence, kindness,  toleration,  patriotism,  generosity,  public  spirit,  phi- 
lanthropy, beneficence,  concord,  harmony,  peaceableness,  tenderness, 
mercy,  grace,  long-suffering,  etc.,  etc.  The  typical  form  of  this 
virtue,  as  it  may  be  cultivated  in  school,  is  known  under  the  name 
of  kindness.  A  spirit  of  true  kindness,  if  it  can  be  made  to  pervade 
a  school,  would  be  the  highest  function  of  virtue.  That  such  a  spirit 
can  exist  in  a  school  we  know  from  many  a  saintly  example  that  has 
walked  in  the  path  of  the  great  teacher. 

From  the  definition  of  the  principle  it  is  easy  to  deduce  a  verdict 
against  all  those  systems  of  rivalry  and  emulation  in  school  which 
stimulate  ambition  beyond  the  limits  of  generous  competition  to  the 
point  of  selfishness.  Selfishness  is  the  root  of  mortal  sin,  as  theo- 
logians tell  us,  and  the  lowest  type  of  it  is  cold,  unfeeling  pride, 
while  envy  is  the  type  next  to  it. 

In  closing,  let  us  call  up  the  main  conclusions  and  repeat  them 
in  their  briefest  expression. 

1.  Moral  education  is  a  training  in  habits,  and  not  an  inculcation 
of  mere  theoretical  views. 

2.  Mechanical  disciplines  are  indispensable  as  an  elementary  basis 
of  moral  character. 

3.  The  school  holds  the  pupil  to  a  constant  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  thereby  develops  in  him  a  keen  sense  of  his  transcendental  free- 
dom; he  comes  to  realize  that  he  is  not  only  the  author  of  his  deed, 
but  also  accountable  for  his  neglect  to  do  the  reasonable  act. 

4.  Lax  discipline  in  a  school  saps  the  moral  character  of  the  pupil. 
It  allows  him  to  work  merely  as  he  pleases,  and  he  will  not  rein- 
force his  feeble  will  by  regularity,  punctuality  and  systematic  indus- 
try. He  grows  up  in  habits  of  whispering  and  other  species  of  inter- 
meddling with  his  fellow  pupils,  neither  doing  what  is  reasonable 
himself  nor  allowing  others  to  do  it.  Never  having  subdued  himself 
he  will  never  subdue  the  world  of  chaos  or  any  part  of  it  as  his  life 
work,  but  will  have  to  be  subdued  by  external  constraint  on  the  part 
of  his  fellow  men. 

5.  Too  strict  discipline,  on  the  other  hand,  undermines  moral 
character  by  emphasizing  too  much  the  mechanical  duties,  and  espe- 
cially the  phase  of  obedience  to  authority,  and  it  leaves  the  pupil  in 
a  state  of  perennial  minority.  He  does  not  assimilate  the  law  of 
duty  and  make  it  his  own. 

The  law  is  not  written  on  his  heart,  but  is  written  on  lips  only.  He 
fears  it,  but  does  not  love  it.  The  tyrant  teacher  produces  hypocrisy 
and  deceit  in  his  pupils.  All  manner  of  fraud  germinates  in  attempts 
to  cover  up  shortcomings  from  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  Even  where 
there  is  simple,  implicit  obedience  in  the  place  of  fraud  and  the  like, 
there  is  no  independence  and  strength  of  character  developed. 
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6.  The  best  help  that  one  can  give  his  fellows  is  that  which  enables 
them  to  help  themselves.  The  best  school  is  that  which  makes  the 
pupils  able  to  teach  themselves.  The  best  instruction  in  morality 
makes  the  pupil  a  law  unto  himself.  Hence,  strictness,  which  is  indis- 
pensable, must  be  tempered  by  such  an  administration  as  causes  the 
pupils  to  love  to  obey  the  law  for  law's  Bake. 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

It  is  true  that  no  amount  of  mere  knowledge  will  enable  a  teacher 
to  put  himself  in  touch  with  his  pupils;  but  it  will  enable  him,  when 
he  has  put  himself  in  touch  with  them,  to  make  a  better  use  of  the 
situation.  Training  for  the  teacher  should  throw  some  light  on  the 
main  problem  of  how  to  acquire  direct  insight  into  mental  processes, 
in  order  to  influence  them  close  at  hand  instead  of  trom  a  distance. 
We  all  know  that  a  "word  spoken  in  season"  produces  more  effect 
than  many  hours  of  teaching  which  does  not  chance — we  call  it 
chance — to  touch  the  right  note.  Mental  ailments,  like  bodily  ail- 
ments, are  produced  by  unwholesome  food. 

In  the  cases  where  teachers  are  honestly  trying  to  find  out  the  real 
needs  of  their  pupils  and  to  supply  them,  difficulties  still  remain,  in 
the  way  of  natural  temperament,  and  these  are  not  perhaps  suf- 
ficiently considered  in  organizing  classes  in  schools.  Cases  some- 
times arise  where  children  are  permanently  injured  by  being  allowed 
to  remain  under  teachers  who,  however  well-meaning,  are  unable  to 
supply  their  special  intellectual  needs — who  praise  when  they  should 
be  silent,  bring  into  prominence  what  they  should  ignore,  discourage 
by  blame  of  punishment  some  really  healthy  tendency — who,  in  short, 
are  incapable  of  seeing  what  the  child  really  requires. 

Healthy  development  cannot  go  on  without  some  amount  of  direct 
sympathetic  insight  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  is  not  only  that 
the  wrong  words  must  not  be  spoken,  but  the  teacher  must  learn 
how  to  make  his  influence  felt  by  his  mere  presence.  There  is  a  force 
in  character  which  underlies  and  is  superior  to  all  spoken  words. 
And,  indeed,  words  are  only  useful  in  so  far  as  they  correctly  embody 
this  subtle  force.  A  teacher  can  never  be  successful  who  does  not 
consciously  or  unconsciously  develop  this  force  in  himself,  and  learn 
how  to  use  it.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  an  important  element 
in  the  training  of  teachers  is  the  awakening  and  cultivation  of  the 
will  power  and  the  sympathies.  These  are  often  expressed  more  by 
the  tones  of  the  voice  than  by  the  actual  words.  The  inner  nature 
expresses  itself  more  fully  by  the  tones  of  the  voice  than  in  any 
other  outward  way.  When  the  character  changes,  the  tones  of  the 
voice  change  also. 
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Children  do  not,  of  course,  analyze  the  effect  produced  on  them  by 
the  personality  of  the  teacher.  Even  in  the  case  of  adults,  with  well- 
trained  minds,  a  judgment  made  by  that  region  of  the  mind  whicn 
borders  on  the  sub-conscious  often  presents  itself  to  the  fully  con- 
scious mind  only  in  the  form  of  a  sense  of  harmony  or  discord.  And 
this  is  still  more  the  case  with  children  or  with  uneducated  persons. 
But  the  influence  is  felt  though  not  analyzed,  and  produces  its  effect 
on  the  mind  and  character.  The  fully  developed  mind  of  an  adult  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  strong  enough  to  gather  to  itself  all  the  nourishment 
which  its  outward  condition  affords,  and  to  refuse  to  be  influenced  by 
unfavorable  conditions.  But  the  mind  of  a  child  is  not  strong 
enough,  or  sufficiently  experienced,  to  master  and  guide  the  mental 
influences  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Unfavorable  mental  influences  may 
take  permanent  root  in  the  character,  and  cause  unhealthy  conditions 
which  cannot  afterwards  be  removed. 

The  most  common  error  made  by  a  teacher  in  trying  to  control  a 
class  is  that  he  endeavors  to  suppress  natural  tendencies,  instead  of 
guiding  and  directing  them.  The  influence  of  a  teacher  over  a  class 
should  be  of  the  same  nature  that  a  man  should  use  in  governing 
himself.  Human  activities  and  emotions  are  natural  forces,  and  can 
no  more  be  destroyed  than  any  of  the  physical  forces.  The  will  of 
man,  however,  can  guide  them  in  the  right  direction — can  insist  that 
they  shall  be  creators,  not  destroyers.  When  a  teacher  arouses  the 
interest  of  his  class  in  some  intellectual  pursuit,  by  showing  interest 
in  it  himself,  and  suggesting  ways  in  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
subjects  in  which  the  class  is  already  interested,  he  directs  so  much 
energy,  which  would  otherwise  probably  be  expended  in  mischief, 
into  a  useful  channel.  Personal  influence  should  always  be  expended 
in  directing  activity,  not  in  endeavoring  to  suppress  it. 

Another  mistake  which  young  teachers  often  make  is  to  try  to  get 
as  much  work  out  of  the  class  as  possible.  This  forces  the  pupils,  in 
self-defense,  to  try  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible,  and  introduces 
that  feeling  of  opposition  between  teacher  and  pupils  which  is  one  of 
the  most  obejctionable  elements  in  school  life.  If  children  were  not 
at  school  forced  into  a  position  of  antagonism  there  would  be  less 
self-seeking  in  later  life. 

The  clue  to  the  whole  position  is  harmony  of  aim  between  teacher 
and  pupils — the  full  realization  on  both  sides  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  working  for  a  common  end;  the  substitution  of  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  for  the  spirit  of  competition.  A  teacher  who  has  true 
sympathetic  insight  has  the  power  of  promptly  grasping  the  manifold 
subtle  mental  influences  which  are  at  work  at  any  given  time  and 
place,  and  of  as  promptly  seeing  the  best  way  to  deal  with  them. 
Wherever  a  number  of  human  beings  are  together,  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  discord  caused  by  the  clashing  of  cross  currents  of 
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inharmonious  tendencies  and  desires.  One  who  would  lead  his  fel- 
lows successfully  must  learn  how  to  weave  these  into  harmony,  to 
gain  control  of  the  nervous  force  that  is  flowing  in  wrong  directions, 
and  to  direct  it  into  the  right  channel.  When  the  teacher  is  able  to 
strike  the  right  keynote,  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  his 
willingness  and  ability  to  help  them  follows,  and  harmonious  action 
is  possible  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Absolute  harmony  is  never,  of 
course,  established,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  desirable,  for  healthy  natures 
can  bear  without  injury  a  certain  amount  of  discord,  and  will  prob- 
ably in  the  end  give  out  richer  music.  But  a  constant  succession  of 
discords  will  put  the  healthiest  nature  out  of  tune.  The  intuitional 
perception,  then,  of  the  mental  needs  of  others  is  one  of  the  most 
important  qualifications  for  a  teacher.  The  born  teacher  is  one  who 
has  this  faculty  naturally  in  a  high  state  of  development;  but  such 
natures  are  rare,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  place  all  educational 
work  in  their  hands.  The  faculty  is  latent  in  all,  and  may  be 
developed  by  careful  study,  especially  by  the  study  of  child-nature. 

To  develop  it  successfully  it  is  necessary  to  look  beneath  the 
surface,  to  give  one's  attention  to  causes  rather  than  effects,  to  find 
out  the  real  meaning  which  lies  beneath  the  outward  form.  It  is 
especially  necessary  not  to  start  with  any  hard  and  fast  theory  as  to 
what  children  ought  to  be,  but  to  study  carefully  what  they  are  in 
fact. — Sarah  Corbett. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  address  of  the  distinguished  president  of  Harvard  University 
in  December,  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association, 
was  a  special  feature  of  an  unusually  good  meeting.  The  gentleman 
is  said  to  have  been  at  his  best,  "both  in  thought  and  expression." 

The  following  outline  is  largely  in  his  own  language,  condensed 
from  the  full  report  in  the  Journal  of  Education  of  December  14th: 

The  grammar  school  of  the  future  will  have  good  air,  good  light 
and  facility  for  out-door  exercise  for  pupils  every  hour  or  two.  To 
this  end,  a  large  enclosure  will  surround  it. 

It  will  have  a  large  assortment  of  apparatus  of  various  kinds;  to 
begin  with,  books,  both  for  teachers  and  pupils,  with  which  to  illus- 
trate studies  in  literature,  history  and  science;  next,  simple  apparatus 
for  teaching  chemistry,  physics,  and  even  so  highly  a  theoretical 
science  as  geometry.  For  geography,  a  large  assortment  of  models, 
charts,  maps,  globes,  and  photographs,  the  last  especially  excellent 
for  illustrating  the  formation  of  plains,  plateaus,  mountains,  valleys, 
lakes,  rivers,  etc. 

The  grammar  school  of  the  future  will  also  have  collections  of 
typical  objects  in  the  various  branches  of  natural  history,  with  which 
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to  present  to  the  child  subjects  concretely,  at  the  first.  In  a  word, 
the  grammar  school  of  the  future  will  be  a  rich  museum — by  no 
means  empty  when  its  teachers  and  pupils  leave  it.  These  new  con- 
ditions imply  increased  expenditure.  But  the  annual  outlay  need 
not  be  large,  and  the  tendency  of  recent  years  is  to  decrease  the  cost. 
Physical  apparatus,  for  example,  can  be  had  to-day  at  one-fifth  of  its 
cost  ten  years  ago. 

The  new  conditions  thus  far  noted  are  merely  mechanical. 
Another  feature  of  far  greater  importance  will  be  a  smaller  number 
of  pupils,  not  more  than  half  the  usual  number  at  present  under  the 
charge  of  one  teacher. 

The  young  woman  with  fifty  to  sixty  pupils  before  her  is  attempting 
what  no  mortal  can  perform;  particularly  if  we  suppose  the  teaching 
in  the  grammar  school  is  to  be  of  the  kind  which  everybody  here 
to-day  has  been  describing  and  pointing  out  as  desirable.  Such 
teaching  calls  for  alertness,  vitality  and  sympathetic  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  demands  that  attention  be  paid  to  the 
individual  and  that  the  pupils'  interest  be  developed.  The  effect  is 
exhausting.    Virtue  goes  out  of  the  teacher  at  every  moment. 

But  to  double  the  amount  of  teachers  at  once  is  more  than  can  be 
hoped  for,  on  account  of  the  increased  cost.  That  result  could  hardly 
be  realized  within  a  generation.  A  temporary  solution  seems  pos- 
sible, however,  in  the  employment  of  assistants,  corresponding  to 
the  system  which  prevails  in  the  different  departments  of  Harvard 
University.  There  they  are  young  graduates,  who  have  been  through 
these  very  courses,  generally  under  the  guidance  of  the  professor 
whom  they  assist.  They  meet  the  principal  teacher  daily  or  weekly 
and  get  their  entire  direction  from  him.  It  seems  to  me  applicable 
to  the  entire  school  system,  though  it  would  probably  require  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  appointing  teachers  from  that  which  now  prevails; 
for  it  is  quite  necessary  that  there  be  a  very  close  co-operation  and 
sympathy  between  principal  and  assistants. 

Another  solution  may  be  found  in  the  departmental  plan,  in  which 
the  principal  teachers  of  a  school  system  take  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessor leading  a  class.  Beginnings  of  this  method  are  seen  in  the 
practice  already  in  vogue  of  employing  special  teachers  in  special 
subjects,  and   directors  for  departments  of  instruction. 

Of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  grammar  school  of  the  future 
are  the  recommendations  of  the  recent  conference  on  secondary  edu- 
cation, by  which  many  subjects  now  belonging  to  the  high  school  are 
to  be  brought  into  the  grammar  school.  These  recommendations 
would  make  it  a  good  school  for  pupils  of  all  destinations,  and  not 
as  now  for  those  only  whose  destination  is  the  humblest.  In  a 
democracy  the  public  schools  should  enable  any  child  to  get  the 
best  training  possible  up  to  any  year,  whatever  his  destination. 
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The  American  grammar  school  of  the  future  will  make  that  the  rule 
which  is  now  the  exception — every  child  without  special  favor  to  get 
at  the  right  subject  at  the  right  age,  and  to  pursue  it  just  as  far 
and  as  fast  as  he  is  able  to  travel.  There  must  be  a  possibility  of 
progress  at  different  rates  and  an  abandonment  of  uniformity  as  a 
school  aim. 

A  MODEL  TEACHER  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

"Which  is  the  model  teacher?"  a  friend  whispered  to  me  the  other 
day,  as  we  entered  the  assembly  hall  in  one  of  our  High  School  build- 
ings, where  a  concourse  of  teachers  had  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  summer  institute. 

■'There  she  sits  now!"  he  whispered  again,  and  a  glance  in  the 
direction  he  indicated  convinced  me  that  he  was  right  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  old  saying  that  outward  appearance  and  general 
demeanor  are  but  symbols  of  the  character  beneath. 

The  person  to  whom  he  alluded  was  a  dainty  little  piece  of  femi- 
ninity, neatly  attired  in  a  plain,  modest  suit  of  summer  gray.  The 
color  of  her  hat  and  gloves  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  of  the 
dress,  while  a  bunch  of  creamy  roses  at  the  throat  and  a  delicate 
watch  chain  pendant  from  her  belt  rendered  this  unpretentious  outfit 
complete. 

If  she  had  ever  bestowed  the  slightest  thought  upon  the  subject  of 
dress  it  must  have  been  at  a  time  set  apart  exclusively  for  that  pur- 
pose, for  just  now  her  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  completely  absorbed 
with  an  entirely  different  matter. 

The  lecturer  was  a  born  physiologist,  and  our  model  teacher  was 
following  him  into  the  most  intricate  and  labyrinthine  depths  or 
modern  physiology  with  an  intelligence  and  power  of  attention  which 
an  elder  devotee  of  the  subject  might  well  have  envied. 

A  small  notebook  lay  on  the  desk  in  front  of  her,  while  in  her 
right  hand  she  twirled  a  pencil  with  which  at  intervals  she  deftly 
recorded  facts,  statements  or  maxims  which  she  wished  to  make  her 
own. 

When  the  discourse  on  "Applied  Physiology"  was  ended,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  as  usual,  extended  to  the  society  an  urgent 
appeal  for  criticicms,  remarks  or  questions  pertaining  to  the  ques- 
tion in  hand. 

No  one  responded.  Even  the  model  teacher  sat  gazing  at  the  pages 
of  her  notebook  with  an  air  of  seeming  abstraction. 

The  silence  was  becoming  painful  and  I  turned  to  my  friend. 

"Where  is  our  'model  teacher?'  "  I  whispered.  "Why  don't  she 
lead  off?" 

"Hush-sh-sh!"  he  answered.  Our  model  teacher  was  rising.  She 
arose  with  calm  deliberation  and  in  finely  modulated  tones  briefly 
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commended  the  points  in  the  discourse  which  had  met  her  approval, 
and  as  briefly  criticised  those  which  had  not. 

The  appropriateness  of  her  remarks  was  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
thorough  comprehension,  not  only  of  the  speaker,  but  of  the  whole 
subject  in  general,  while  their  terseness  and  lucidity  evinced  an  equal 
understanding  of  the  rules  and  principles  which  govern  the  laws  of 
thought. 

"Who  is  that  lady?"  I  inquired  of  the  city  superintendent,  at  the 
close  of  the  session. 

"Oh,"  he  replied  with  a  proud  smile  of  approval,   "that  is  Miss 

L ,  the  finest  teacher  in  the  city.     She  teaches  in  our  grammar 

department  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year,  and  I'm  fully  convinced  our 
board  would  rather  double  the  amount  than  lose  her." 

"What  is  the  secret  of  her  success?"  I  asked. 

"As  regards  her  work,"  he  answered,  "I  think  it  may  all  be  summed 
up  in  the  two  words,  'application'  and  'enthusiasm,'  but  it  is  all 
based  upon  something  else.  To  begin  and  end  with,  she  is  a  true 
woman  in  every  sense  of  the  word.: 

So  it  will  ever  be.  The  model  teacher  must  first  be  the  model  man 
or  woman. — Minnie  E.  Hadley,  Washington,  O. 

THE  CHILD  AND  THE  RACE— THE  MODERN  CHILD 
UNDER  X-RAYS. 
For  some  time  there  has  been  hovering  in  the  educational  haze  of 
this  country  an  intangible  idea  that  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl  has  to 
live  in  a  few  years  through  the  experience  of  the  race.  Recently  I 
have  been  trying  to  catch  on  to  this  discovery  by  means  of  the 
"X-Rays,"  but  the  more  earnestly  I  try  to  realize  it,  the  more  rapidly 
it  evades  me.  It  would  hardly  be  correct  to  say  it  is  "moonshine," 
and  yet  so  far  I  have  been  using  the  "Cathode  Rays"  on  some  frisky 
little  fellows,  in  order  to  discover  just  how  much  of  the  race  qualities 
and  acquisitions  of  ancient  times  adhered  in  these  degenerate  speci- 
mens of  modern  civilization.  The  first  case  was  a  square-legged, 
chunky  boy  of  six  years,  one  month,  three  days,  two  hours,  seven 
minutes  and  fifteen  seconds  old.  The  hour  for  experimentation  was 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  sky  clear,  and  rather  a  brisk  wind  from 
the  northwest — all  the  conditions  favorable  for  developing  electricity 
both  human  and  divine — and  with  the  aid  of  strong  "X-Rays"  I 
looked  through  and  through  this  specimen's  anatomy.  We  went 
forth  to  a  good  strong  electric  light  on  one  of  our  streets,  and  when 
we  came  to  it  I  asked  him  to  stand  till  I  could  see  his  shadow  by 
having  it  spread  out  on  the  pavement.  After  placing  him  in  posi- 
tion, I  noticed  that  the  shadow  he  cast  on  the  pavement  showed  in 
the  clearest  outline  his  "entire  inwards,"  while  his  "outwards"  cast 
a  very  faint  shadow,  as  if  of  the  most  delicate  gauze. 
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First,  I  examined  the  shadow  of  his  lower  extremities  for  some 
signs  of  the  old  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  civilization,  which  should 
have  been  in  his  feet  and  legs,  but  I  found  nothing.  Ascending  10 
his  viscera,  I  looked  very  carefully  for  the  underlying  facts  connected 
with  the  Great  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  also  the  preservation  of  mum- 
mies. These  could  not  be  discovered,  although  the  electric  light  at 
this  particular  moment  flared  up  very  brightly,  but  not  even  the 
faintest  picture  of  a  Pyramid,  or  the  most  refined  aroma  of  embalm- 
ing articles,  could  be  perceived. 

Turning  my  attention  next  to  his  brain,  I  first  looked  into  that 
quarter  where  philosophy  and  all  the  nobler  traits  of  character  are 
supposed  to  reside,  but  this  search  was  very  unsatisfactory,  indeed. 
Plato,  Socrates,  and  other  great  school  masters  of  the  race  had  lett 
no  more  impression  on  his  brain  than  if  their  marvelous  truths  had 
been  written  in  running  water.  Even  the  toys  depicted  were  very 
modern,  and  instead  of  old  boneknives  such  as  ante-diluvian  boys 
were  supplied  with,  all  the  impressions  were  of  sleds  and  wagons, 
such  as  are  found  at  the  toy  stores  at  the  present  time. 

All  traces  of  literature  and  art,  such  as  the  story  of  "Troy,"  includ- 
ing the  "wooden  horse,"  the  wolf  that  helped  Romulus  and  Remus  out 
of  distress,  Moses  and  the  bulrushes,  had  found  no  lodgment  in  this 
reflecting  mirror  of  past  ages. 

The  back  portion  of  his  brain  exhibited  a  natural,  healthy  growth 
with  an  inclination  to  climb  trees,  but  not  to  build  temples  of  worship 
after  the  ancient  order  of  architecture. 

Next,  I  started  on  a  different  line  of  investigation.  I  assumed  that 
electricity  was  too  coarse  a  material  to  investigate  such  a  recondite 
subject,  and  I  had  recourse  to  the  child's  own  thoughts,  hoping 
that  some  gleam  of  morals,  philosophy  and  art,  law  and  military 
science,  might  possibly  be  discovered  in  his  mental  workshop. 

But  there  was  no  internal  correspondence  to  the  external  stim- 
ulus when  it  was  introduced  in  the  most  refined  manner.  The 
absence  of  such  correspondence  led  me  to  infer  that  the  affinity  did 
not  exist  in  either  a  latent  or  active  form  between  his  mental  struct- 
ure and  those  racial  acquisitions  which  have  been  the  inheritance  of 
all  the  ages. 

Am  I  correct  in  saying  the  results  do  not  tend  to  establish  the 
theory  satisfactorily? 

If  a  child  that  has  been  reared  under  favorable  influences,  and  by 
favorable  I  mean  a  good,  sturdy  ancestry  for  two  or  three  hundred 
years,  and  no  one  along  that  line  on  either  paternal  or  maternal 
side  has  developed  any  striking  traits  of  character  in  any  direction, 
and  one  comes  into  the  world  and  springs  forward  at  once  into  the 
first  rank  among  the  greatest  of  the  earth,  how  is  it  that  this  one  is 
the  gifted  out  of  a  long  line  of  mediocres?    How,  again,  can  a  case 
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such  as  this  be  accounted  for?  The  child  of  an  Australian  native 
with  no  civilization  behind  it,  learns  just  about  as  fast  as  the  child 
of  the  average,  intelligent  Englishman  whose  children  attend  the 
same  school.  The  same  is  true  of  the  average  Missouri  negro  child. 
There  is  no  great  big  piece  of  civilization  of  the  race  back  of  these 
dark  children,  and  yet  only  in  two  or  three  studies  do  they  fall  per- 
ceptibly behind  the  white  child.  And  the  theory  that  some  have 
advanced  that  there  children  can  progress  only  a  short  distance  in 
their  studies  and  then  come  to  a  standstill  does  not  accord  with  my 
experience.  I  repeat  again,  where  is  the  race  development?  The 
real  truth  about  the  matter  is  that  it  is  a  fancy  with  which  school 
masters  have  deluded  themselves.  Admitting  it,  what  a  musty,  old, 
flintlock,  barbaric  method  much  of  it  would  be  even  if  it  were  proved. 

Man's  eyes  are  set  in  the  front  of  his  head  in  this  country,  and  he 
is  a  forward  looking  animal,  born  into  a  new  and  advancing  civiliza- 
tion instead  of  into  a  dead  past. 

That  some  ideas  the  ancients  taught  have  come  down  to  us  is 
freely  admitted,  but  that  they  greatly  influence  mankind  to-day, 
except  in  a  very  few  lines  of  thought,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
It  is  certainly  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  be  dwelling  over  those 
dull,  mythical  and  superstitious  yarns  that  men  in  their  savage  and 
semi-savage  stage  believed  in. — J.  M.  Greenwood,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  SEARCH  AFTER  PRINCIPLES  OF   EDUCATION. 

Common  sense  is  a  possession  of  the  large  majority  of  teachers, 
but  it  is  a  possession  that  is  too  little  used;  and,  although — tech- 
nically speaking — it  is  not  a  principle  of  education,  it  is  a  funda- 
mental condition  of  good  school  government  and  of  successful  teach- 
ing. Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  head  master  of  Rugby,  was  an  eminent 
example  of  a  principle  who  made  his  great  qualifications  tell  upon 
his  administration,  through  his  constant  exercise  of  common  sense. 

In  life  and  in  literature,  the  learned  fool  needs  but  one  more 
possession,  viz.:  common  sense,  to  become  a  wise  man,  and  to  do 
the  work  of  a  wise  man.  It  is  plain  why  the  pedagogue,  armed  with 
his  ferule,  became  the  butt  of  the  unlettered  and  the  lettered;  and 
it  is  also  plain  why  the  modern  teacher  is  beginning  to  stand  in  the 
social  scale  as  high  as  the  highest. 

In  the  humbler,  as  well  as  the  higher,  walks  of  life,  common  sense 
does  its  indispensable  work,  and  even  anticipates  the  results  of  peda- 
gogic and  scientific  investigations.  Thus,  about  fifty  years  ago,  a 
busy  farmer's  wife  successfully  taught  her  children  to  read  fluently 
by  the  word  or  sentence  method,  before  they  entered  the  district 
school.  Doubtless  other  sensible  mothers  had  used  the  same  method 
of  teaching  reading. 
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The  additions  to,  and  the  modifications  of,  made  within  the  last 
half  century,  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  Boston  grammar  schools 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  suggestions  of  common  sense. 
Thus,  sewing  was  introduced  through  the  influence  of  Master  Swan 
of  the  Winthrop  school;  cookery  and  physical  training  by  the 
thoughtful  generosity  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway;  and  sloyd,  by  the 
unwearied  philanthropy  of  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw.  It  was  the  good 
sense  of  Professor  Tweed  that  caused  the  school  committee  to  move 
the  study  of  formal  English  grammar  from  the  sixth,  or  lowest,  class 
to  the  third  class  of  the  grammar  schools.  Likewise,  Miss  Lucretia 
Crocker,  whose  calm  and  careful  judgment  never  failed  her,  so  modi- 
fied the  course  of  study  in  elementary  science  and  the  course  of 
geography  as  to  make  them  largely  observational  and  rational.  Thus, 
the  common  sense  of  Miss  Crocker  and  Professor  Tweed  anticipated, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  some  of  the  useful  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  famous  report  of  the  committee  of  ten. 

It  is  probably  true  that  every  good  method  of  teaching  was  used 
by  some  teacher  who  depended  only  upon  his  own  observation,  expe- 
rience and  thinking.  His  common  sense  was  his  only  guide,  and 
that  guided  him  to  the  best  methods.  After  the  good  methods  came 
into  vogue,  the  philosopher  endeavors  to  give  a  psychological  or 
scientific  explanation  of  them.  It  is  rare  that  a  good  method  of 
teaching  springs  directly  from  psychology  or  science.  Some  of  our 
"best  teachers  never  entered  a  normal  school,  and  never  received  what 
is  termed  systematic  normal  instruction. 

The  favorable  opinion  of  a  school  in  the  community,  where  it  is 
depends  more  upon  the  exercise  of  good  sense  by  the  teachers  than 
upon  their  possession  of  good  scholarship  and  large  teaching  ability. 
The  good  sense  of  the  teachers  is  accurately  measured,  both  at 
school  and  at  home.  Any  injustice  to  pupils,  and  any  partiality 
shown,  any  self-sacrifice  for  their  sake,  and  any  protection  ex- 
tended to  the  weak  or  the  dull,  are  sure  to  be  recognized  and  to  be 
accurately  weighed  by  pupils  and  their  parents. 

Some  of  the  prevailing  evils  in  the  government  of  some  schools 
are  due  to  the  lack  of  ordinary  good  sense.  Thus  seating  pupils 
according  to  rank  in  scholarship,  and  inducing  good  behavior  and 
hard  study  by  means  of  marks,  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  lead  to 
disaster.  A  teacher  who  has  professional  pride  should  scorn  to  sub- 
stitute the  influence  of  marks  for  his  personal  moral  power,  which 
he  can  and  ought  to  use  for  forming  and  elevating  the  character  of 
his  pupils.  Nor  must  he  allow  his  professional  skill,  which  should 
create  in  his  pupils  interest  in  study  and  a  fervid  desire  for  high  and 
exact  attainments,  to  degenerate  into  a  means  of  improving  their 
marks. 
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It  is  plain  that  the  exercise  of  more  common  sense  by  teachers 
would  cause  many  evils  in  education  to  be  eradicated,  and  would  pre- 
pare the  way  for  more  rational  methods  of  governing  and  teaching. — 
Ellis  Peterson,  Supervisor  Boston  Schools. 

RESERVED  POWER. 
Every  application  of  mechanics  has  its  maximum  of  capacity  for 
doing  work.  Even  iron  and  steel  have  a  limit  of  strength.  Within 
this  limit  of  strength  on  the  one  hand  and  of  capacity  on  the  other, 
there  is  an  equation  of  reserved  power.  This  is  variable,  and  is 
always  in  direct  proportion  to  the  actual  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
You  and  I  are  very  much  like  a  delicately  constructed  machine.  We 
are  capable  of  doing  a  vast  amount  of  work,  but  beyond  the  limit  of 
strength  there  can  be  no  effectual  work  done.  We  lose  our  capacity; 
things  go  wrong,  and  we  become  discouraged.  The  personal  equation 
is  an  important  tactor  of  success.  No  man  can  afford  to  reduce  this 
equation  to  a  minimum.  The  fact  is,  very  few  teachers  can  long 
endure  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  strain  of  maximum  effort- 
Some  teachers,  instead  of  accumulating  strength,  are  constantly  los- 
ing their  powers  and  lessening  their  chances  of  success.  Let  me 
explain.  If  the  teacher  is  hearing  a  class,  he  talks  loud  and  at  a 
rapid  rate.  He  lessens  his  power  of  instruction.  He  tells  too  much. 
If  a  slight  difficulty  occurs  in  government,  he  lets  loose  all  his  powers 
of  vengeance  upon  some  thoughtless  lad,  never  once  thinking  that 
the  next  breach  of  conduct  will  require  just  as  much  correction.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  in  the  latter  case  the  miscreant  gains  a  vic- 
tory. It  is  not  a  drawn  contest,  like  Antietam;  it  is  like  a  Waterloo 
for  the  whole  school  against  the  teacher.  What  would  you  think  of 
an  engineer  who  attempts  to  draw  a  train  of  forty  cars  without  a 
safety-valve  on  his  engine?  He  may  fire  up  with  all  his  might,  but  he 
does  not  get  steam  enough  to  move  a  wheel.  He  is  eifher  beside, 
himself  or  he  knows  nothing  about  his  engine.  The  application  is 
plain.  Keep  a  check  upon  your  words  and  actions.  Say  less  than 
you  are  able  to  say.  Let  your  punishments  be  less  than  they  might 
be.  Impress  your  pupils  that  you  have  reserve  forces  enough  to 
carry  your  point  triumphantly.  It  was  Nasby  who  said,  "I  am  not 
as  eloquent  in  any  one  place  as  I  can  be,  out  of  respect  for  Patrick 
Henry."  It  is  the  secret  of  oratory  that  the  speaker  keep  a  certain 
amount  of  reserved  force,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  distance  by  the 
hearer.  The  storm  is  preceded  by  a  gentle  breeze,  which,  in  inten- 
sity, grows  constantly  stronger.  In  individual  action,  it  is  the  royal 
power  that  moves  others  to  action.  It  was  the  Great  Teacher  who 
said  he  had  twelve  legions  of  angels  at  his  command  to  prevent  his 
arrest.  So,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  and  I  suffer  defeat  a  dozen 
times  a  day  in  the  school  room.    We  sometimes  fight  the  greater 
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battle,  but  let  the  lesser  engagements  pass  by  unnoticed.  This  is  a 
source  of  weakness,  and  has  a  tendency  to  draw  off  our  reserved 
power. — W.  J.  C,  in  Teachers'  World. 

A  TALK  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

What  I  wanted  to  say  about  books  is  this:  that  there  are  times 
in  which  every  active  mind  feels  itself  above  any  and  all  human 
books. 

"I  think  a  man  must  have  a  good  opinion  of  himself,  sir,"  said 
the  divinity  student,  "who  should  feel  himself  above  Shakespeare  at 
any  time." 

"My  young  friend,"  I  replied,  "the  man  who  is  never  conscious  of  a 
state  of  feeling  or  of  intellectual  effort  entirely  beyond  expression  by 
any  form  of  words  whatsoever  is  a  mere  creature  of  language.  I  can 
hardly  believe  there  are  any  such  men.  Why,  think  for  a  moment  of 
the  power  of  music.  The  nerves  that  make  us  alive  to  it  spread  out 
(so  the  professor  tells  me)  in  the  most  sensitive  region  of  the  marrow 
just  where  it  is  widening  to  run  upwards  into  the  hemispheres.  It. 
has  its  seat  in  the  region  of  sense  rather  than  of  thought.  Yet  it 
produces  a  continuous  and,  as  it  were,  logical  sequence  of  emotional 
intellectual  changes;  but  how  different  from  trains  of  thought 
proper!  How  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  symbols!  Think  of 
human  passions  as  compared  with  all  phrases!  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  man's  growing  lean  by  the  reading  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  or 
blowing  his  brains  out  because  Desdemona  was  maligned? 

I  think  most  readers  of  Shakespeare  sometimes  find  themselves 
thrown  into  exalted  mental  conditions  like  those  produced  by  music. 
Then  they  may  drop  a  book,  to  pass  at  once  into  the  region  ot. 
thought  without  words.  We  may  happen  to  be  very  dull  folks,  you 
and  I,  and  probably  are,  unless  there  is  some  particular  reason  to 
suppose  the  contrary.  But  we  get  glimpses  now  and  then  of  a 
sphere  of  spiritual  possibilities,  where  we,  dull  as  we  are  now,  may 
sail  in  vast  circles  round  the  largest  compass  of  earthly  intelligence, 

I  confess  there  are  times  when  I  feel  like  the  friend  I  mentioned 
to  you  some  time  ago — I  hate  the  very  sight  of  a  book.  Sometimes 
it  becomes  almost  a  physical  necessity  to  talk  out  what  is  in  the 
mind,  before  putting  anything  else  into  it.  It  is  very  bad  to  have 
thoughts  and  feelings,  which  were  meant  to  come  out  in  talk,  "strike 
in,"  as  they  say  of  some  complaints  that  ought  to  show  outwardly. 

I  always  believed  in  life  rather  than  in  books.  I  suppose  every  day 
of  earth,  with  its  hundred  thousand  deaths  and  something  more  of 
births,  with  its  love  and  hates,  its  triumphs  and  defeats,  its  pangs  and 
blisses,  has  more  of  humanity  in  it  than  all  the  books  that  were  ever 
written,  put  them  together.     I  believe  the  flowers  growing  at  this 
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moment  send  up  more  fragrance  to  heaven  than  was  ever  exhaled 
from  all  the  essences  ever  distilled. — "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table." 

SHOULD   A   SUPERINTENDENT    OF   SCHOOLS   BE 

ELECTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE  OR  BY  THE 

BOARD    OF    EDUCATION  ? 

San  Francisco  and  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  are  the  only  cities  in  which  a 

Superintendent  is  elected  by  the  people.     Buffalo,  in  considering  a 

change,  asked  for  a  statement  respecting  the  working  of  the  law  here, 

hence  the  letters  which  follow: 

Oscar  T.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  10th  has  been  handed  me  by  our 
Secretary  for  answer. 

There  are  some  points  in  favor  of  the  election  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  in  a  large  city  by  the  people;  there  are  also  some 
points  against  it.  First,  a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  elected  for  a 
definite  time  by  the  people,  may  be  a  greater  power  with  his  Board 
in  the  management  of  the  schools  than  he  can  be  if  he  is  the  creature 
of  the  Board,  as  he  is  and  must  be  if  he  depends  upon  the  Board  for 
his  election.  My  experience  is  that  in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  coun- 
try one-half  of  the  power  of  the  Superintendent  is  expended  in  keep- 
ing on  the  right  side  of  his  Board,  so  as  to  continue  himself  in 
office.  A  man  who  keeps  a  corner  grocery,  and  happens  to  be  elected 
to  a  Board  of  Education,  clothed  With  the  little  brief  authority  that 
attaches  to  the  office,  feels  that  he  knows  more  about  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  of  a  great  city,  than  any  Superintendent,  of  any 
considerable  ability,  can  know.  In  this  city  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  is  a  member  of  the  Board  without  a  vote.  He  has  a  right 
to  speak,  to  make  motions,  and  is  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
has  in  charge  the  classification  of  the  schools,  of  the  committee  on 
rules,  and  the  committee  of  the  whole.  If,  as  the  old  negro  said, 
"he  has  any  judicion,"  he  is  a  power  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  schools;  but  he  must  have  courage;  he  must  have  con- 
victions and  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

The  bad  side  of  the  arrangement  is  that  the  nomination  of  a 
Superintendent  goes  to  a  political  convention.  If,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  cities,  the  management  of  the  parties  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
boss,  so-called,  who  perhaps  does  business  from  the  rear  room  of  a 
saloon,  it  is  pretty  bad. 

I  have  seen  a  man  who  never  touched  the  administration  of 
schools  in  a  large  city,  through  the  political  tricksters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, defeat  the  nomination  of  John  Swett,  who  is  a  man  that  has 
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devoted  his  life  to  the  schools,  and  who  is  such  a  power  in  this 
country  as  Horace  Mann  was,  in  the  days  when  he  was  a  leader  of 
educational  thought  in  the  East.  The  consequence  is  that  Mr.  Swett 
has  given  up  his  life  work,  and  is  cultivating  grapes  and  pears  on  a 
nice  little  farm  he  has  in  an  adjoining  county.  The  man  who  beat 
him  out  of  the  nomination,  of  course,  was  not  elected.  The  man 
who  was  elected,  died  about  a  year  ago,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
law  governing  San  Francisco,  I  was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  I  had  been  assistant  Superintendent 
for  eight  years,  having  worked  up  from  a  country  school  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  through  nearly  all  of  the  grades  as  a  teacher 
and  school  principal;  and  yet  when  it  came  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  fill  the  vacancy,  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent  men  (so-called) 
on  the  Board,  stood  for  the  election  of  a  man  for  the  position  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  about  ten  months,  and  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  school  business,  outside  of  what  he  had 
picked  up  in  that  time.  I  mention  this  to  show  how  liable  the  high- 
toned  citizen  is  to  fall  into  the  ways  of  small  politicians.  It  was  all 
right  for  any  or  all  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  oppose  my  elec- 
tion, but  it  was  not  all  right  for  any  one  of  them  to  stand  for  putting 
a  man  in  the  highest  educational  office  of  this  city,  who  knew  noth- 
ing about  school  work.  There  are  75  or  100  men,  many  of  whom 
have  extended  and  successful  experience  in  school  work,  and  there 
are  about  850  women,  many  of  whom  are  thoroughly  competent  and 
efficient  as  principals,  and  would  make  good  Superintendents. 

The  question  is  a  difficult  one  to  decide.  I  wonder  whether,  in  a 
community  like  yours,  it  is  not  best  to  hold  to  the  election  by  the 
people.     It  makes  a  man  thoroughly  independent  of  his  Board. 

We  have  a  tenure  of  office  in  San  Francisco  for  teachers.  When 
they  are  once  elected  they  cannot  be  dismissed,  except  for  evident 
unfitness  for  teaching,  intemperance,  immorality,  etc.  I  do  not  see 
why  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  should  not  have  a  tenure  as  well. 
Of  course  there  is  an  objection  to  it,  as  there  is  to  that  of  a  teacher. 
If  a  stick  were  to  be  put  into  the  office  by  hook  or  crook,  and  held 
without  any  power  of  removal,  it  would  be  a  very  bad  thing.  Much 
is  said  about  the  Cleveland  plan,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  Cleveland 
plan  would  work  in  San  Francisco.  Our  city  is  too  cosmopolitan,  and 
too  much  in  the  hands  of  political  people  who  have  only  one  object, 
and  that  is  not  always  of  necessity  the  good  of  the  children  of  the 
city.  It  is  difficult  to  get  an  honest,  candid  expression  from  a  con- 
vention where  bossism  rules.  The  leading  power  in  connection  with 
the  parties  here  is  not  of  the  highest  order,  though  one  of  the 
bosses,  who  during  his  rule  was  the  most  absolute  in  the  exercise  of 
power,  never  touched  the  election  of  teachers  in  the  schools.     There 
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is  much  to  be  done  before  the  schools  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
country  will  be  made  what  they  should  be.  This  city  will  elect  a 
Board  of  Education  on  the  3rd  of  November,  and  it  is  possible  for 
that  Board  to  be  composed  of  men  who  never  have  seen  the  inside 
of  a  school  house  since  they  were  children,  and  yet  they  have  abso- 
lute control,  or  will  have  when  they  come  into  office. 

To  my  mind,  there  should  be  a  Board  of  Education  whose  business 
should  be  to  provide  the  money  and  buildings,  to  carry  on  the 
schools.  There  should  be  a  separate  and  independent  Board,  com- 
posed of  educational  experts,  who  should  have  charge  of  the  class- 
ification and  instruction  in  the  schools,  that  should  carry  with  it  the 
power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers.  Our  Board  of  Health  is 
composed  of  doctors,  and  no  one,  unless  he  is  a  doctor,  can  have  a 
place  on  the  Board;  and  yet  we  go  on,  in  the  largest  cities  of  the 
country,  and  put  the  highest  interests  in  any  community  into  the 
hands  of  novices,  simply  because  it  is  a  thing  that  has  come  down 
to  us  through  many  years,  from  the  old  arrangement  in  the  East 
that  grew  out  of  the  town  meeting,  where  the  minister  and  perhaps 
the  physician  were  elected  to  employ  a  teacher,  the  minister  him- 
self often  being  that  teacher. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  answered  your  letter  as  completely  as  I 
should  do.  I  have  tried  to  show  you  what,  from  my  standpoint, 
seems  to  be  the  danger  in  both  ways  of  electing  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  should  not  have  to  devote 
his  time  and  attention  to  keeping  on  the  right  side  of  a  few  small 
politicians  who  may  chance  to  be  members  of  his  Board.  He  has 
more  important  duties  that  should  take  every  moment  of  his  time. 
Very  respectfully  yours,  MADISON  BABCOCK. 

Law  Offices  Oscar  T.  Taylor, 
Law  Exchange  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Madison  Babcock,  Superintendent  Common  Schools,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  came  duly  to  hand  three  or  four  days  ago. 
I  must  say  that  your  communication  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
which  I  have  received  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  election  of 
a  Superintendent  of  the  Schools. 

The  President  of  the  Association  was  in  my  office  this  morning, 
and  I  handed  him  your  letter  to  read.  Yours  is  the  only  one  I  have 
submitted  to  him,  so  you  can  see  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  it. 
His  comments  were  very  complimentary  to  you.  I  have  also  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  San  Francisco  Schools  for 
1895,  sent  in  separate  cover.  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  in- 
formation which  you  have  placed  at  our  disposal. 
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The  Committee,  of  which  I  am  Secretary,  will  meet  next  Monday 
evening,  and  the  Association  will  hold  its  first  meeting  of  this  sea- 
son on  Wednesday  evening,  the  18tn  inst.  Your  arguments  must 
necessarily  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  our  deliberations,  and 
the  result  may  be  that  we  shall  desire  further  information  from  you. 
In  the  event  that  this  shall  be  so,  I  beg  the  privilege  of  consulting 
you  further  in  the  matter. 

One  must  be  convinced  from  the  tone  of  your  letter  that  you  thor- 
oughly understand  your  business,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  may 
have  no  further  trouble  in  regard  to  the  tendency  of  which  you  speak 
of  electing  an  inexperienced  "educator"  to  fill  your  position.  Thank- 
ing you  again  for  your  favors,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

OSCAR  T.  TAYLOR. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

CARE  OP  SCHOOL  GROUNDS.— This  comprises  the  care  of  the 
basement,  the  school  yard,  the  well  or  other  water  supply,  and  the 
water-closets,  urinals,  or  privies. 

School  grounds  should  be  high  enough  so  that  water  cannot  collect 
in  puddles,  and  should  have  a  wooden  grated  walk  from  the  back 
door  of  the  school-house  to  the  water-closet  or  privy,  which  should 
not  be  situated  too  far  away.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a 
water-closet  or  urinal  be  tolerated  in  a  school  basement.  The  base- 
ment should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  be  whitewashed  once  a 
year.  It  is  better  to  have  the  floor  bituminized.  Give  the  pupils  no 
chance  or  opportunity  to  commit  a  nuisance  in  the  basement.  It  is 
often  better  to  exclude  pupils  therefrom  altogether. 

WELLS,  OR  OTHER  WATER  SUPPLY.— If  water  from  wells  be 
used,  see  that  the  well  is  200  or  more  feet  from  the  nearest  privy. 
Insist  that  it  shall  be  cleansed  at  the  beginning  of  every  school  term. 

WATER-CLOSETS,  URINALS,  OR  PRIVIES.— These  should  be  set 
well  apart  for  the  sexes,  and  a  high  and  tight  fence  should  run  back 
to  the  rear  of  the  school-yard.  But  the  privies  should  not  be  close 
to  this  dividing  line.  Water-closet  floors  should  be  bituminized  or 
cemented,  and  urinals  should  be  vitrified.  Privies  should  be  cleansed 
as  often  as  they  become  offensive. 

Principals  or  teachers  should  know  from  personal  inspection  the 
condition  of  the  water-closets  and  privies,  and  should  promptly  report 
to  the  janitor,  the  School  Trustees,  or  the  Superintendent  any  cause 
of  offense  to  sight  or  smell.  If  no  attention  is  paid  to  your  notifica- 
tion by  the  janitor,  notify  the  Trustees  in  writing,  or  appeal  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  Superintendent,  and  do  not  give  up  until  the 
nuisance  is  abated  by  cleansing  and  disinfection.    You  have  a  last 
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resort.  Appeal  by  note  or  card  to  the  Health  Officer.  Remember 
that  you  will  have  the  moral  support  of  all  reputable  physicians,  and 
that  your  influence  in  the  community  will  increase  with  the  care  of 
the  health  of  the  little  ones  in  your  charge. 

SCHOOL-ROOM.— The  school-room  should  be  kept  free  from  dust 
and  scrupulously  clean.  The  walls  should  be  white  or  of  a  light 
tint,  and  should  be  kalsomined  twice  a  year.  The  sun  should  shine 
in  the  room  at  least  once  a  day,  but  do  not  let  it  shine  on  the  pupils, 
or  on  the  printed  pages  they  are  studying.  Have  the  pupils  face  a 
wall  with  no  windows.     There  should  be  an  abundance  of  light. 

The  doors  of  all  school-rooms  should  be  hung  so  as  to  open  out- 
wardly, to  facilitate  escape  in  case  of  fire  or  other  danger. 

Ventilation  is  very  important,  but  pupils  must  not  be  caused  to  sit 
in  a  draft.  Many  schools  can  be  ventilated  by  doors  and  windows 
only,  and  in  warm  weather  they  may  all  be  left  open,  but  in  cold  or 
wet  or  damp  and  raw  weather,  only  the  windows  on  the  side  opposite 
that  from  which  the  wind  blows  should  be  let  down  from  the  top 
for  ventilation.  Always  have  a  reliable  thermometer  in  the  room, 
which  should  be  kept  near  a  temperature  of  70  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  floor  of  the  room  should  be  perfectly  tight.  No  wind  must 
be  allowed  to  whistle  through  the  cracks.  If  the  floors  are  not  per- 
fect the  cracks  should  be  filled  with  wax  or  paraffine,  for  no  draft  is 
more  dangerous  and  uncomfortable  than  that  which  comes  up  through 
a  defective  floor. 

If  there  is  an  artificial  means  for  ventilating  the  room,  less  care 
will  be  needed;  but  if  there  are  no  ventilating  shafts,  have  the  win- 
dows let  down  from  the  top.     Do  not  raise  them  from  the  bottom. 

RESULTS  OF  BREATHING  THE  AIR  OF  AN  UNVENTILATED 
SCHOOL-ROOM. — Listlessness,  headache,  lassitude,  and  indigestion 
may  all  be  produced  by  want  of  ventilation  in  the  school-room,  and 
may  aid  or  result  in  severe  and  dangerous  sickness. 

The  brain  and  mind  to  be  active  need  pure  air  in  the  lungs. 
Teachers  may  also,  unconsciously  perhaps,  become  petulant,  impa- 
tient, and  fidgety  from  breathing  a  close  atmosphere  in  an  unven- 
tilated  school-room.  Remember  that  the  young  are  much  more 
susceptible  to  such  influences  than  adults. 

DRINKING  "WATER. — Let  the  young  children  have  water  as  often 
as  they  want  it.  They  need  it  very  often.  Place  no  restriction  on 
them  in  that  respect. 

NECESSARY  FURNITURE.— In  addition  to  the  necessary  furni- 
ture of  a  well-appointed  school-room,  there  should  be  a  mirror  and  a 
vitrified  iron  wash-bowl;  if  there  is  a  hydrant  in  the  vestibule  or 
hall,  the  latter  may  be  dispensed  with.    But  on  no  account  should' 
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there  be  soap  or  towel.  A  class  is  composed  of  children  from  many 
homes  in  different  conditions  of  life,  and  some  may  have  on  their 
hands  and  faces  the  germs  of  contagious  diseases.  Thus,  from  using 
one  towel  in  common,  sore  eyes,  itch,  and  ringworm  may  be  easily 
spread,  while  the  more  severe  contagious  diseases  may  also  be  com- 
municated by  the  same  means.  Let  each  pupil  furnish  his  own 
soap  and  towel.  It  would  be  better  if  each  furnished  his  own  drink- 
ing-cup. 

WET  CLOTHES.— If  a  pupil  comes  in  with  wet  clothes,  time  must 
be  allowed  near  the  stove  or.  heater  to  dry  them  before  being  per- 
mitted to  take  a  seat,  and  no  study  should  be  imposed  while  in  the 
process  of  drying. 

SCHOOL  HOURS. — In  California  the  minimum  school  age  is  6 
years.  From  that  age  to  8  years  the  pupils  should  not  be  kept  in 
school  more  than  two  or  two  and  a  half  hours.  From  8  to  10 
years,  three  to  four  hours;  from  10  to  12  years,  four  to  five  hours; 
from  12  to  15  years,  five  to  six  hours;  from  15  to  18  years,  six  to 
seven  hours. 

The  time  consumed  during  recesses  and  intermissions  is  included 
in  these  hours,  as  must  also  be  the  time  consumed  in  attending  to 
the  bodily  functions. 

These  hours  are  a  little  in  excess  of  those  usually  recommended, 
but  they  may  be  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  school. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  of  what  are  called  "hours  of  study," 
which  are  here  called  "school  hours,"  shall  be  devoted  to  study.  To 
attempt  it  is  to  insure  injury  to  health.  Let  all  the  pupils  in  the 
room  at  intervals  rise  and  stand  in  the  aisles.  It  will  be  still  better 
if  they  are  caused  to  sing  one  or  two  stanzas  of  a  cheerful  song. 
That  relieves  the  mind,  fills  the  lungs,  corrects  the  stoop,  rests 
cramped  muscles  and  joints,  and  leaves  the  pupil  freshened  to  re- 
sume work. 

If  the  School  Board  authorizes  calisthenics  or  other  physical  ex- 
ercise, let  it  be  gone  through  with  quickness  and  energy,  and  then 
stop.  Do  not  prolong  the  exercise  nor  perform  it  in  a  slow  or  drag- 
ging manner. 

CIGARETTE  SMOKING.— To  be  an  habitual  smoker  of  manufac- 
tured cigarettes  is  to  be  an  opium  smoker,  and  an  habitual  opium 
smoker  cannot  be  the  equal  of  an  abstainer,  when  everything  else  is 
equal.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a  pupil  be  allowed  to  smoke 
them  either  at  school,  or  on  the  way  to  or  from  school,  or  at  home, 
if  the  teacher,  by  admonition,  advice,  precept,  example,  or  by  any 
influence,  can  prevent  it.  Always  inform  the  parents  and  Principal, 
or  Superintendent,  at  once  when  a  discovery  is  made.     Use  authority 
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and  entreaty,  for  of  all  seemingly  innocent  experiments,  this  is  one 
that  most  surely  leads  to  moral  and  physical  degradation  with  uner- 
ring certainty.  Neither  the  liquor  nor  the  tobacco  habits  can  be 
compared  with  it.  All  manufactured  cigarettes  contain  opium.  It 
is  this  baleful  drug  that  fixes  the  habit  on  its  victim. 

CALLS  OF  NATURE^ — Some  teachers  seem  reluctant  to  let  pupils 
go  out  frequently  to  the  closet  and  urinal.  This  is  a  serious  mistake. 
Let  them  go  often.  Nervous  and  delicate  children  must  go  out  fre- 
quently, or  they  may  wet  and  soil  their  clothes.  Others  can  contain 
themselves,  but  cannot  study  while  doing  so.  Others  suffer  from 
headache  and  nervous  disorders  as  a  result,  and  are  often  allowed 
to  stay  away  from  school  altogether  because  they  are  not  permitted 
to  go  out  as  often  as  nature  demands. 

Very  young  children  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  as  often  as  they 
desire.     It  is  better  to  err  in  favor  of  the  children. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES.— All  children  should  bear  evidence  of  a 
successful  vaccination  when  admitted  to  school. 

Any  pupil  found  suffering  from  a  suspicious  sore  throat  or  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  measles,  whooping- 
cough,  itch,  ringworm,  or  disease  of  the  eyes,  must  be  excluded 
until  they  bring  a  certificate  from  a  reputable  physician  that  it  is  safe 
to  let  them  mingle  with  other  children. 

Report  all  cases  of  diphtheria  and  eruptive  diseases  at  once  to  the 
Health  Officer  by  letter  or  card,  giving  name  and  number  of  street. 

Where  a  case  of  contagious  disease  exists,  all  the  children  of  the 
family  should  be  excluded  from  school  as  long  as  there  is  dangeo 
of  communicating  the  disease. 

Never  send  a  pupil  to  the  residence  of  an  absent  one  to  inquire 
the  reason  of  absence.  Perhaps  the  absence  is  due  to  some  acute 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  the  innocent  messenger  may 
contract  it  in  that  way.  It  is  better  to  write  a  note  or  send  the  truant 
officer  to  inquire. 

RECAPITULATION  IN  BRIEF.— The  school  grounds  must  be  high 
and  dry. 

The  basement  must  be  kept  clean  and  thoroughly  ventilated. 

The  well  should  be  not  less  than  200  feet  from  a  privy,  and  cleaned 
out  twice  a  year. 

The  water-closets,  and  urinals,  or  privies,  should  be  inspected 
daily  by  the  principal  or  teacher. 

Have  all  outside  doors  open  outwardly. 

Let  no  blackboards  be  placed  between  windows. 

Have  the  pupils  face  a  wall  with  no  windows. 

Have  perfectly  tight  floors. 
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Ventilate  well,  but  do  not  let  the  room  become  uncomfortably  cold 
nor  permit  pupils  to  sit  in  a  draft. 

Do  not  let  a  pupil  take  a  seat  in  wet  clothes. 

Let  young  children  have  water  as  dften  as  they  want  it. 

Go  through  all  exercises  promptly,  quickly,  and  with  energetic 
precision. 

Have  a  mirror  and  a  vitrified  iron  washbowl  in  the  school-room,  but 
no  soap  nor  towel. 

Allow  no  cigarette  or  other  smoking,  and  give  no  opportunity  for 
any  kind  of  vice  or  nuisance  about  the  school  premises. 

Let  pupils  go  to  the  water-closet,  privy,  or  urinal  as  often  as  neces- 
sary.    Let  them  go  too  often  rather  than  not  often  enough. 

See  that  all  pupils  have  been  vaccinated. 

Report  all  cases  of  contagious  diseases  at  once  to  the  Health 
Officer  by  mail. 

Do  not  permit  them  to  return  until  they  bring  a  certificate  from 
a  reputable  physician  that  they  are  no  longer  dangerous  to  others. 

Send  no  pupil  to  the  residence  of  others  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
absence.    Write,  or  send  the  truant  officer. 

Most  of  the  above  rules  apply  to  both  city  and  country  schools. 
In  country  schools  there  are  no  health  officers,  truant  officers,  nor 
janitors,  and  the  teacher  must  often  exercise  personal  discretion,  and 
be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Even  in  city  schools  it 
is  well  not  to  trust  too  much  to  janitors.  It  is  better  for  the  prin- 
cipal or  teacher  to  personally  inspect  the  premises  and  early  form 
a  habit  of  close  observation  of  the  sanitary  delinquencies  and  necessi- 
ties of  any  school.  Be  fearless  and  prompt  in  demanding  what  ia 
necessary,  and  do  not  be  pooh-poohed  out  of  your  firm  convictions. 

Firmness  and  courage  go  with  a  knowledge  of  what  is  right.  When- 
ever you  are  in  doubt  call  on  the  Health  Officer  or  Board  of  Health, 
or  any  physician,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  all  intelliegnt  people  will  sustain  and  back  you  in  your 
endeavors  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  innocent  ones  committed  to 
your  care.  C.   A.    RUGGLES,    M.   D., 

President  State  Board  of  Health. 

J.   R.  LAINE,  M.   D., 

Secretary. 

IS  TEACHING  A  PROFESSION  ? 

It  has  long  been  a  cause  of  deep  regret  and  loud  complaint  with 
many  teachers  that  their  calling  was  not  regarded  as  a  profession, 
and  many  the  plans  devised  and  resolutions  formulated  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  desired  result,  in  most  cases,  I  think,  with  little 
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thought  of  what  is  implied  in  a  profession,  or  in  what  way  they 
would  be  benefited  by  the  professional  title.  It  is  worthy  or  note, 
too,  that  in  the  three  occupations  truly  entitled  to  the  name,  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  those  pursuits  are  never  called  by  the  favored  name, 
but  rejoice  in  the  more  distinctive  titles  of  Rev.,  Squire,  or  Dr. 

In  the  first  essential  of  what  truly  constitutes  a  profession  the 
teacher's  calling  is  wanting;  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor  are  ac- 
quainted with  certain,  or  often  very  uncertain,  principles  of  legal  or 
medical  lore,  with  which  the  common  citizen  is  not  familiar;  and 
the  clergyman,  in  most  cases,  is  more  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries 
of  theologic  discussion  than  many  of  his  parishioners;  but  with  the 
work  of  school  keeping,  who  is  not  an  adept?  No  cabalistic  cipher 
like  that  of  the  physician,  no  technical  phrasing  like  that  of  the  law- 
yer, nor  any  holy  mysticism  like  that  of  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit  is 
needed.  Have  we  not  all  been  to  school,  had  the  reader,  spelling 
book,  writing  book,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history?  And  could 
not  we  all  keep  school  ourselves-  if  we  had  nothing  better  to  do,  and 
better  than  half  the  teachers,  so-called,  who  seem  to  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  our  children,  or  their  peculiar  needs? 

Nor  yet  in  the  independence  of  the  position  is  the  calling  entitled 
to  be  called  a  profession.  For  that  rank  one  must  be  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  business  when  and  where  he  will,  depending  only  upon 
his  success  for  his  continuance  in  his  chosen  employment.  No  one 
who  is  subject  to  an  annual  election  by  persons  holding  their  place 
by  political,  or  any  other  preferment,  can  properly  be  said  to  be  a 
member  of  a  profession.  And  yet  this  lack  of  permanency  in  the 
teacher's  position,  especially  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities,  is  rather 
imaginary  than  real;  there  are  few  branches  of  business  whose  oc- 
cupants enjoy  a  longer  lease  of  life  than  teachers.  Should  a  hundred 
lawyers,  teachers,  and  merchants  be  selected  at  a  given  date,  and 
the  determination  be  made  at  a  later  period,  more  teachers,  I  believe, 
would  be  found  in  their  places  than  those  in  either  of  the  other 
occupations.  If  a  lawyer  or  merchant  is  unsuccessful,  his  failing 
practice  or  business  quickly  indicates  the  need  of  a  change,  but  the 
teacher's  tenure  does  not,  save  in  rare  cases,  depend  upon  her  merits 
as  a  teacher,  her  pupils  leave,  but  their  places  are  constantly  refilled 
from  other  rooms;  her  salary  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful. There  are  always  teachers  in  our  schools  who,  if  dependent 
upon  their  own  ability  for  pupils,  would  long  ago  have  engaged,  of 
necessity,  in  some  other  occupation  better  suited  to  their  qualifica- 
tions. 

Nor  again  is  the  teacher  brought  by  his  business  into  any  import- 
ant connection  with  the  men  and  women  who  are  the  active  agents 
in  our  progress  and  civilization,  does  not  become  familiar  with  their 
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thought,  their  ambitions,  their  life.  While  the  man  of  affairs,  of 
literary  or  scientific  research,  is  employing  his  best  powers  in  going 
onward  to  higher  and  better  conditions  of  life  and  usefulness,  seek- 
ing fuller  satisfaction  for  his  ever-expanding  desires,  the  teacher  is 
seeking  backward  and  downward  for  the  thoughts  and  little  realiza- 
tions of  childhood,  seeking  to  see  as  the  child  sees,  to  think  as  the 
child  thinks,  to  live  the  life  of  the  child,  that  by  his  self-sacrifice  he 
may  save  some;  and  with  each  new  year  he  must  needs  turn  back 
from  his  present  advance  to  begin  again  the  narrow  round  of  ele- 
mentary principles  with  a  new  class,  different  indeed  from  the  last, 
but  essentially  the  same. 

Furthermore,  the  products  of  our  labors  find  no  place  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world;  they  are  not  recognized  in  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, at  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  on  Boards  of  Trade;  their  market 
value  is  not  quoted  in  the  morning  papers.  "We  are  engaged  in  de- 
veloping character,  quickening  the  intellect,  cultivating  the  observing 
and  reasoning  powers,  and  moulding  the  manners  of  our  pupils;  if  we 
make  anything  of  worth,  we  make  men  and  women  intelligent,  cul- 
tivated and  refined;  but  where  is  the  measure  of  our  work?  Who 
can  say  how  far  their  successes,  or  failures,  are  due  to  the  Public 
School. 

And  in  an  exposition  of  the  industries,  the  arts  and  the  sciences  of 
the  age,  what  can  we  present  of  the  real  work  and  influence  of  the 
schools?  What  but  a  few  of  the  incidents,  or  accidents,  of  school  life, 
with  all  the  wealth  of  character,  of  inspiration,  of  learning,  of  men- 
tal development  and  earnest  purpose,  left  out — all  the  essentials 
omitted?  A  little  writing,  a  little  drawing,  a  little  handicraft — the 
mere  froth  and  fume  of  our  schools  exhibited,  with  no  chance  to 
show  what  we  are  doing  in  the  way  of  making  intelligent  and 
worthy  citizens,  students  or  scholars. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  objections  there  is  a  professional  life  for 
the  public  school  teacher,  a  life  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  man  or 
woman;  for  one  who  cares  not  for  the  mere  husks  of  life,  but  for 
the  golden  kernel,  a  life  full  of  present  enjoyments  and  future  satis- 
factions. The  most  worthy  of  all  pursuits  is  his — the  training  and 
forming  the  mind  and  heart  of  those  to  whose  care  and  culture  the  in- 
terests of  our  city  are  so  soon  to  be  entrusted. 

To  this  work  must  the  claimant  come  with  a  hearty  good  will, 
with  no  wistful  glance  back  to  the  attractions  of  a  mercantile  or  pro- 
fessional career;  with  a  deep  love  of  childhood  and  an  overpowering 
desire  to  guide  and  aid  it  into  ways  of  intelligence,  industry  and  use- 
fulness. He  must  deeply  feel  and  realize  the  grandeur  of  his  pursuit 
in  largely  determining  what  the  life  of  the  coming  generation  shall 
be.  Not  that  he  is  to  carry  the  schoolmaster  into  all  his  social  rela- 
tions, with  solemn  face  and  thoughtful  brow,  as  if  the  destiny  of 
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unborn  millions  were  weighing  on  his  soul;  it  is  indeed  a  solemn, 
but  not  a  doleful  business;  the  heart  should  be  filled  with  bright 
hopes  at  the  thought  of  all  these  little  ones  committed  to  his  care, 
finding  his  sympathies  quickened,  his  interest  deepened,  his  nature 
enlarged.  Sometimes,  too,  he  may  find  that  the  supposed  dolt  of  the 
classroom  is  tbe  admired  and  loved  leader  of  the  play-ground,  and 
that  his  scholastic  stupidity  is  but  a  worthy  protest  against  the 
stupid  methods  of  instruction.  There  is  nothing  that  children  love 
better  than  learning— not  always  of  the  best  kind,  or  in  the  wisest 
ways;  but  the  genuineness  of  their  search  after  knowledge,  after 
truth,  is  shown  by  all  their  child  life  before  entering  school,  by  their 
interminable  and  often  annoying  questionings,  by  their  runs  into 
the  fields,  the  woods,  and  even  into  the  alleys  of  the  city. 

No  one  should  engage  in  a  work  like  ours,  of  training  the  children, 
of  making  the  nation,  without  careful  thought  and  fitting  preparation 
without  due  consideration  of  the  purpose  of  the  school  and  his  own 
purpose  in  entering  upon  it,  and  the  eminent  requirements  of  those 
who  seek  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 

No  man,  perhaps,  ever  did  a  nobler  work  than  did  Horace  Mann  in 
his  matchless  efforts  to  establish  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts, 
and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  her  citizens  the  import- 
ance, the  sacredness  of  the  work  of  securing  properly  educated  and 
well-trained  teachers,  men  and  women,  for  this  highest  and  worthiest 
of  pursuits.  It  was  rather  by  this  revival  of  interest,  this  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  a  consecrated  body  of  well-informed  teachers, 
wrought  upon  the  people  by  his  untiring  labors  and  burning  elo- 
quence than  by  any  direct  establishment  that  his  success  was  due. 
Teachers  themselves  begin  to  look  upon  their  work,  not  as  that  of 
menials  to  be  endured  for  a  brief  term,  but  as  a  grand  occupation 
worthy  of  their  best  services  and  calling  for  their  best  preparation — 
an  occupation  for  which  the  highest  and  broadest  scholarship  was 
not  too  good,  nor  the  devotion  of  a  life  too  great  a  sacrifice. 

The  Normal  School,  I  think,  has  done  its  greatest  work  in  awaken- 
ing the  enthusiasm  of  its  pupils  to  the  nobility  of  their  vocation,  in 
creating  a  true  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  teacher's  influence  over  the  character  and  life  of  the 
child,  and  into  the  most  efficient  means  of  reaching  his  heart  and 
entering  into  his  life,  that  their  instruction  may  be  most  effective 
and  lasting. 

But  not  to  works  of  Pedagogy  and  Psychology  alone  must  he  limit 
himself,  who  wishes  to  advance  in  his  chosen  vocation.  He  who 
restricts  himself  to  Pedagogy  can  hope  to  become,  at  best,  but  a  ped- 
agogue; a  wider  range  of  study  and  accomplishment  is  needed  for 
one  who  would  stand  up  a  peer  of  the  thinking  men  and  women  who 
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guide  the  thought  of  to-day.  Psychology  is  best  studied  in  the 
classroom,  on  the  play-ground,  or  in  conversation  with  the  pupils 
who  gather  around  before  the  opening  of  school. 

Nor  will  one  become  a  successful  teacher  by  reading  the  lives  and 
works  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Froebel  that 
must  be  his  inspiration.  But  he  must  take  into  careful  consideration 
the  conditions  under  which  these  great  thinkers  labored,  and  see 
how  far  their  principles  and  methods  are  now  applicable,  and  not 
the  difference  between  their  time  and  ours,  differences  in  the  aims 
and  purpose,  save  in  the  one  grand  purpose  of  school  life — to  make 
intelligent,  thoughtful  and  high-minded  men  and  women. 

The  progressive  teacher  must  be  ever  a  student,  not  of  children 
and  childish  thought  alone,  but  of  the  history,  the  literature  and 
the  poetry  of  the  ages,  the  development  of  scientific  and  mechanical 
discovery  and  invention,  and  keep  pace  with  the  present  making  of 
history,  more  important  in  the  interests  of  humanity  than  in  any 
preceding  age. 

It  is  only  by  this  deeper  and  wider  culture  that  the  teacher  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  calmly  and  wisely  the  thousand  and  one  new  schemes, 
devices  and  methods  that  are  continually  forced  upon  his  attention. 

How  many  are  the  discoveries  and  inventions  which  one  who  has 
been  in  the  service  fifteen  or  twenty  years  can  recall  that  have  come, 
had  their  little  day,  or  half  day,  and  given  place  to  others  equally 
promising,  equally  futile,  and  as  short  lived?  Most  of  these  devices 
have  their  uses,  and  sometimes  important  ones,  and  the  wise  teacher 
may  call  them,  one  and  all,  ^o  his  aid  at  times,  but  a  higher,  broader 
education  will  lead  him  to  avoid  attaching  himself  to  any  one  of  the 
all-pervading  "fads." 

Shut  in  by  the  necessities  of  his  calling  to  the  companionship  of 
children,  and  to  subjects  and  studies  with  which  he  is  already  famil- 
iar, with  small  chance  of  any  mental  growth,  the  teacher  should  seek 
for  closer  association  with  the  world  outside  of  the  school-room — 
should  keep  himself  related  to  the  men  and  women  who  are  busy 
with  other  thoughts  and  broader  enterprises — should  meet  as  man 
with  man  on  equal  terms  in  discussions  and  conversation  upon  topics 
of  living  interest. 

For  one  who  is  heartily  in  love  and  sympathy  with  that  most  won- 
derful phenomenon  of  earth,  the  human  child — whose  chief  joy  is  in 
noting  and  aiding  its  grand  unfolding  into  reasoning  and  worthy 
manhood  and  womanhood — one  who  can  keep  in  touch  with  the  active 
world,  and  wisely  in  line  with  the  needs  of  the  child  and  the  just 
wishes  of  the  parent,  there  is  no  calling  that  presents  such  strong 
attractions,  and  so  noble  satisfactions  as  that  of  the  teacher.  No 
preparation  can  be  too  broad,  or  too  high,  if  in  unselfish  devotion  he 
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seeks  the  welfare  and  the  uplifting  of  the  little  ones,  in  whose  con- 
fiding trust  and  single-hearted  attachment  to  their  true  teacher,  are 
found  those  saving  graces  that  make  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  our  calling  is  lifted  to  a  higher  plane; 
the  successful  workers  are  held  in  better  esteem;  the  Public  School 
is  receiving  more  and  more  the  attention  and  study  of  the  thinking, 
intelligent  portion  of  the  community.  And  if  true  to  our  calling  no 
higher  title  need  one  seek  than  that  which  stands  highest  on  the 
page  of  the  world's  history — The  Great  Teacher. 

GEO.     HOWLAND, 
Late  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

WHAT  SHALL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TEACH  ? 

The  most  important  instrument  of  our  civilization  is  the  daily 
newspaper.  It  is  likewise  its  symbol:  it  gives  to  each  individual 
every  morning  a  survey  of  the  entire  world.  To  each,  on  all  days 
of  the  year,  is  presented  the  spectacle  of  his  community,  of  his 
nation,  and  of  the  entire  world.  This  makes  possible  a  daily  read- 
justment of  one's  life  in  view  of  what  is  happening  in  the  life  of  all 
humanity.  Through  such  interaction  between  the  individual  man 
and  the  race  there  results  a  process  of  urbanizing,  a  sort  of  eleva- 
tion of  the  entire  population  into  city  civilization.  The  rapid  growth 
of  cities,  which  has  attracted  notice  and  has  even  aroused  concern 
in  the  minds  of  those  sociologists  who  regard  the  phenomenon  as 
abnormal — this  tendency  of  our  population  to  collect  in  cities,  is  not 
so  significant  a  fact  as  the  extension  of  urban  life  into  rural  dis- 
tricts everywhere.  The  telegraph  and  railroad  furnish  to  the  daily 
newspaper  its  right  and  left  hands.  Every  village  is  annexed  to  the 
city  by  rapid  transit  and  instantaneous  intercommunication,  and 
thus  becomes  a  part  of  the  great  urban  system  of  the  world.  Each 
outlying  rural  district  becomes  on  its  part  a  suburb. 

This  aspect  of  modern  civilization  seems  a  sort  of  literal  reality 
that  the  fullness  of  time  has  given  to  some  Platonic  dream,  in  which 
it  had  been  feigned  that  each  person  is  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
seeing  with  the  eyes  of  all  and  thinking  with  the  brains  of  all;  an 
ideal  world,  in  short,  in  which  the  individual  can  become  at  will  the 
entire  species. 

I  speak  of  the  newspaper  as  the  symbol  of  modern  civilization 
because  it  is  an  emblem  of  the  democratic  spirit  which  insists  on  the 
removal  of  every  obstacle  to  the  participation  of  each  in  the  good 
of  all.  So  surely  has  this  become  the  ruling  principle  that  we  sum- 
mon all  institutions,  past  and  present,  before  us,  and  in  its  light 
pass  judgment  on  them.    In  how  far  does  a  nation  realize  the  highest 
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ideal,  and  in  how  far  does  it  make  participation  in  this  ideal  actual 
for  all  the  people?  This  is  a  fundamental  test  to  which  all  our  vary- 
ing provisional  judgments  are  finally  submitted.  To  it  we  may 
safely  appeal  whenever  we  attempt  to  justify  the  existence  of  such 
an  establishment  as,  say,  the  common  school  system,  or  to  decide 
what  ought  to  be  its  course  of  study. 

Education  should  fit  individuals  for  this  interchange  of  all  with  all. 
Each  must  learn  the  indispensable  means  for  intercommunication. 
Each  must  be  brought  on  the  way  toward  comprehending  the  expe- 
rience of  his  fellow  men,  and  each  must  be  rendered  capable  of 
lifting  himself  into  a  helpful  relation  toward  all.  A  simple  reference 
to  this  principle  which  rules  our  civilization,  and  to  which  The  news- 
paper points  as  symbol,  suffices  for  the  justification  of  a  public  school 
system.  In  its  light  we  may  discuss  the  question,  What  should  be 
taught  in  such  a  system? 

The  school  places  first  on  its  list  of  studies  reading  and  writing,  and 
it  will  appear  that  this  choice  is  grounded  in  reason.  It  is  certain 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  race  after  much  winnowing  gets  stored  up  in 
the  printed  page.  The  school  does  not  give  the  new  human  being 
the  first  use  of  his  mother  tongue  (its  colloquial  vocabulary);  that 
he  acquires  in  the  period  of  family  nurture,  and  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  education  which  the  family  provides.  But  the 
school  alone  furnishes  the  secondary  and  higher  possession  of  lan- 
guage; it  teaches  how  to  preserve  it  by  committing  it  to  writing;  it 
teaches  how  to  master  its  higher  and  special  vocabularies;  it  teaches 
how  to  pass  from  one's  own  tongue  to  the  tongues  of  other  peoples 
past  and  present;  and  finally,  it  teaches  how  to  study  the  structure 
of  language  and  see  in  it  the  structure  of  the  human  reason  itself, 
with  all  its  variations,  racial  and  national.  This  in  the  aggregate 
may  be  called  language  study,  and  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  school 
education  as  the  discipline  which  makes  possible  all  the  others  and 
which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  one's  self;  and  by  self-knowledge  I 
do  not  mean  an  acquaintance  with  one's  own  peculiarities  and 
idiosyncrasies,  but  that  far  more  desirable  knowledge  of  what  is 
essential  and  eternal,  the  nature  of  reason  itself,  the  logical  structure 
of  thought  and  the  ethical  structure  of  the  will. 

The  most  elementary  form  of  language  study  deals  with  reading 
and  writing.  It  emancipates  the  pupil  from  the  thraldom  of  de- 
pendence on  the  spoken  word.  "When  one  can  come  in  contact  with 
life  only  by  personal  experience  or  by  oral  tradition,  his  opportuni- 
ties are  so  narrow  that  he  can  never  ascend  above  savagery  except 
by  the  rarest  chance.  But  the  printed  page  will  wait  upon  his  leisure 
with  the  offer  of  all  that  has  been  observed  and  comprehended  in 
the  world,  and  with  all  the  wisdom  that  has  been  derived  from  human 
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error  and  suffering.  The  printed  page  adapts  itself  to  the  needs  of 
the  reader.  He  may  read  when  he  can,  and  as  deliberately  as  he 
will.  Reading  and  writing  make  possible  the  subsequent  stages  of 
school  work. 

After  learning  how  to  read,  the  next  thing  is  to  learn  what  to 
read.  The  school  accordingly  lays  out  its  work  in  view  of  the  five- 
fold structure  of  human  learning.  It  comprehends  two  realms, 
nature  and  man.  Nature  presents  itself  under  two  phases,  organic 
and  inorganic.  The  organic  includes  plant  and  animal.  Man  has 
three  phases,  intellect,  will,  and  sensibility.  These  phases  named  in 
this  abstract  manner  do  not  suggest  their  concrete  importance.  It 
may  be  noted  that  they  comprise  the  whole  contents  of  man's  world, 
but  at  first  one  does  not  see  that  even  elementary  education  proceeds 
to  determine  its  course  of  study  with  due  respect  to  these  five  depart- 
ments of  human  learning. 

Illiterate  man  is  shut  up  in  the  dark  tower  of  ignorance,  and  the 
school  undertakes  to  illuminate  and  emancipate  him  by  opening  win- 
dows on  five  sides  (for  this  tower  is  a  pentagon).  It  teaches  arithJ 
metic,  geography,  history,  grammar,  and  literature. 

Arithmetic  opens  a  window  of  the  soul  directed  outward  upon  the 
inorganic  phase  of  the  world.  It  notes  the  abstract  relation  of  all 
existence  to  mere  time  and  space. 

Geography  is  directed  upon  organic  nature  and  its  relations,  first 
to  inorganic  nature  which  it  presupposes,  and,  secondly,  to  the  triple 
world  of  man  above  it,  for  whom  it  offers  its  service. 

History  looks  out  upon  man's  will,  realized  in  institutions  rather 
in  mere  deeds  of  the  individual.  The  institutions  reveal  the  essen- 
tial and  eternal  in  the  human  will;  the  individual  deeds  that  history 
records  show  how  men  have  attacked  and  defended  their  substantial 
will  as  embodied  in  those  institutions.  Man  as  a  little  self  looks 
through  the  window  of  history  and  sees  his  big  self.  He  can  read, 
as  it  were,  in  magnified  words  the  description  of  his  nature  as  a  prac- 
tical being.  It  would  take  a  very  long  life  for  one  man  to  unfold 
all  his  possibilities.  In  history,  by  the  aid  of  innumerable  examples, 
he  sees  all  his  potentialities  unfolded  at  once. 

Grammar  opens  the  vista  upon  that  aspect  of  human  nature  which 
language  itself  presents.  The  mind  expresses  in  language  its  acts 
whatever  they  are — feelings,  perceptions,  volitions.  The  grammat- 
ical structure  of  language  reveals  the  logical  constitution  of  the 
mind.  Grammar  is  the  introduction  to  psychology  and  to  all  philos- 
ophy. The  uncultured  human  consciousness  lives,  but  does  not  know 
its  living;  it  has  very  little  self-knowledge.  The  window  e,f  the  soul 
that  looks  out  upon  the  structure  of  language  lets  in  a  flood  of  light 
for  the  explanation  of  all  problems  which  human  experience  can 
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enunciate.  The  operations  of  grammar,  as  conducted  in  school,  seem 
trivial  and  circumscribed  in  their  bearing.  The  mind,  however,  al- 
ways retains  from  its  grammatical  discipline  a  certain  power  to  unfix 
its  gaze  from  the  stream  of  phenomena  before  it,  and  to  concentrate 
its  attention  on  the  form  of  the  phenomenon  as  a  whole.  By  gram- 
matical training  it  learns  to  see  its  own  processes,  to  make  careful 
discriminations,  to  define  logically,  to  lay  out  work  and  arrange  for 
division  of  labor.  It  is,  first  of  all,  therefore,  a  study  that  cultivates 
directive  power  in  the  soul. 

By  literature  as  a  school  study  I  mean  to  designate  those  parts  and 
portions  of  poetry  and  prose  works  of  art  that  get  into  the  school 
reading  books,  as  well  as  those  more  extended  or  complete  works 
of  art  that  are  taken  up  in  the  higher  education,  and  include,  besides 
English  literature,  the  literature  of  other  languages.  Literature  as 
such  opens  a  window  on  the  side  of  human  life  as  a  totality.  This  is 
the  unity  of  the  intellect  and  will  in  the  form  of  life.  Life  is  con* 
tinually  separating  into  its  two  strands  of  intellect  and  will,  and 
continually  uniting  these  into  habitual  forms  of  action;  habitual 
ways  of  looking  at  things,  and  habitual  ways  of  acting  under  the 
same  circumstances.  These  habitual  views  and  actions  make  up 
what  we  call  life  or  mere  living.  When  we  stop  the  stream  of  habit, 
and  question  our  accustomed  modes  of  seeing  and  doing,  we  begin  to 
act  intellectually;  when  we  adopt  a  new  method  of  action  in  con- 
formity with  new  views  of  life,  we  use  our  will  power;  when  we  act 
and  think  wholly  along  the  line  of  old  habit,  we  live,  but  do  not 
think  or  will  in  any  eminent  sense  of  those  words.  Now  literature 
embodies  the  transitions  of  the  soul  from  mere  life  or  unconscious 
habit  to  conscious  thinking  and  willing.  It  reveals,  therefore,  what 
is  well  named  the  "human  heart,"  that  is  to  say,  the  essential  in 
human  character,  and  its  upward  or  downward  progress.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  show  in  detail  that  the  study  of  literature  is  the 
most  important  of  all  the  school  studies  named  heretofore,  and 
that  it  opens  the  window  that  gives  the  pupil  most  enlightenment 
regarding  human  nature  and  the  conduct  of  life.  Even  the  literature 
of  the  school  readers,  fragmentary  as  it  is,  consists  of  gems  of  ex- 
pression-— sparks,  as  it  were,  struck  out  at  a  white  heat  of  artistic 
fervor.  These  are  valuable  chiefly  for  expressing  moods  of  the  soul 
and  situations  in  life,  rendering  that  conscious  and  vocally  com- 
municable which  hitherto  had  been  dumb  and  unutterable. 

The  second  stage  of  language  study  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  ac- 
quirement of  higher  vocabularies.  The  family  education  in  language 
gives  what  is  called  the  colloquial  vocabulary.  The  school's  greatest 
work  is  to  help  the  pupil  to  acquire  the  higher  special  vocabularies 
of  language  used  in  literature  and  other  departments  of  human  learn- 
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ing.  The  colloquial  language  does  not  suffice  for  elevated  thought 
or  feeling.  Fine  discriminations  necessary  to  utter  profound  thought 
require  words  used  more  or  less  in  technical  senses;  delicate  shades 
of  emotion  or  beautiful  and  sublime  conceptions  cannot  be  expressed 
without  words  and  phrases  drawn  from  the  higher  vocabulary  of  the 
language.  Each  literary  genius  has  more  or  less  a  dialect  of  his 
own,  and  the  pupil  begins  to  expand  his  list  of  words  and  customary 
combinations  as  soon  as  he  is  set  to  reading  and  paraphrasing  a 
selection  in  a  school  reader. 

He  learns  a  new  vocabulary  in  studying  geography;  a  long  list  of 
technical  terms  is  necessary  to  describe  the  essential  matters  of  man's 
environment.  Geography  undertakes  to  show  the  relation  of  each 
place  to  all  others.  After  he  has  acquired  some  knowledge  of  this 
branch,  the  pupil  is  equipped  for  understanding  the  language  and 
interpreting  the  ideas  of  all  printed  information  regarding  geography .i 
The  study  of  arithmetic  initiates  the  pupil  into  the  language  of  quan- 
tity and  its  modes  of  expressing  ideas.  So  in  history,  so  in  gram- 
mar, new  vocabularies  are  learned  as  means  for  getting  new  views 
of  the  world. 

The  five  windows  of  the  soul  which  open  on  the  five  cardinal 
aspects  of  the  world  have  been  provided  for,  as  we  have  seen,  in  th<? 
studies  of  the  elementary  school.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  symmetry  of  the  course  of  study  is  preserved  in  higher  education. 
Mathematic  reveals  for  us  the  laws  of  time  and  space  that  condition 
nature.  Arithmetic  for  the  elementary  school  becomes  algebra, 
geometry,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry  in  the  high  schools;  and 
in  the  university  it  passes  over  into  analytical  geometry,  the  calculus, 
and  applications  of  mathematics  to  matter  and  motion  as  factors  of 
inorganic  nature.  Geography  opens  the  door  to  meteorology,  astron- 
omy, geology,  botany,  and  zoology  in  the  higher  schools.  As  men- 
tioned already,  grammar  leads  to  logic  and  philosophy  as  well  as  to 
philology.  History  leads  to  jurisprudence,  sociology,  politics,  political 
economy,  archaeology,  and  ethnology.  Literature  conducts  to  the 
realization  of  all  these  things,  and  ultimately  leads  the  pupil  up  to  the 
oracles  of  religion.  In  the  higher  education  it  passes  out  of  its 
national  literature,  and  approaches,  through  the  study  of  foreign 
languages,  the  treasures  of  other  nations. 

Here  comes  up  appropriately  the  question  of  the  study  of  so-called 
"classic  languages."    What  is  the  educative  function  of  such  study? 

"Classic  languages,"  whether  Sanskrit  for  the  Hindu,  or  Latin  and 
Greek  for  the  modern  European,  furnish  for  the  pupil  the  requisite 
discipline  for  the  understanding  of  the  derivation  of  his  civilization. 
The  Sanskrit  literature  contains  the  genesis  of  the  caste  system  and 
the  dreamy  pantheism  of  the  Hindu;  its  study  is  necessary  to  the 
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Hindu  for  his  self-knowledge.  He  ought  to  distinguish  in  his  life 
its  substance  from  its  accidental  elements.  So,  too,  the  modern 
European  civilization  is  a  derivative  one,  having  one  of  its  sources  in 
Greece  and  another  in  Rome.  Greece  gave  to  us  the  poetic  or  esthetic 
view  of  nature  which  is  presupposed  in  all  our  poetry  and  prose  liter- 
ature. Greek  is  the  conventional  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  our 
elevated  thoughts  and  sentiments.  For  Greece  invented  not  only 
art  and  poetry,  but  also  philosophy  and  science.  All  these  themes  use 
Greek  words  or  Latin  equivalents  for  their  technical  expression  to 
this  day. 

So,  too,  the  Roman  invented,  as  his  national  contribution  to  civili- 
zation, the  ideas,  the  technical  expressions,  and  the  set  formula  in 
which  to  define  the  process  of  the  human  will  in  its  organization  into 
corporate  and  political  institutions.  Roman  law  gives  also  the  terms 
which  designate  crimes  and  trespasses.  The  legal  forms  talk  Latin 
to  this  day. 

The  study  of  these  languages  for  a  brief  period  has  a  wonderful 
power  to  give  the  pupil  insight  into  the  strands  of  his  civilization. 
It  is  not  the  ability  to  read  and  write  these  "dead"  languages  that  is 
to  be  prized  as  a  result  of  classical  study.  It  is  known  that  the  pupil 
puts  on  the  spiritual  clothing  of  those  peoples  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing their  language,  and  thus  lives  over  their  lives  and  acquires  their 
methods  of  looking  at  the  world.  This  gives  the  scholar  the  ability 
to  understand,  without  tedious  investigation,  these  elements  in  our 
derivative  chilization.  Enlightened  zoologists  study  the  embryology 
of  an  animal  in  order  to  comprehend  it  scientifically.  Our  higher  edu- 
cation likewise  insists  on  the  preparation  of  the  cultured  youth  by  a 
study  of  the  embryology  of  his  civilization.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
here  that  this  part  of  the  course  of  study  is  often  taught  injudiciously, 
on  account  of  misapprehension  of  its  significance. 

I  have  named  the  five  great  lines  of  study  that  radiate  from  the 
center  and  relate  to  the  five  great  departments  of  human  learning. 
These  should  always  be  represented  in  every  course  of  study.  There 
are  other  matters  that  should  not  be  neglected,  although  they  cannot 
be  compared  with  these  five  cardinal  studies.  Industrial  drawing,  for 
example,  should  have  its  place  in  the  common  school  side  by  side 
with  penmanship.  It  is  of  sufficiently  universal  value  to  justify  this 
place  for  it,  as  we  shall  see  if  we  compare  it  with  another  proposed 
branch  of  instruction,  namely,  manual  training. 

It  is  proposed  to  introduce  into  all  common  schools  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  mysteries  of  working  in  wood  and  metals.  This  is 
urged  on  two  grounds:  first,  that  of  fitting  pupils  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing; second,  that  of  gaining  the  culture  of  character  that  comes  from 
labor  with  the  hands.  To  the  latter  it  may  be  answered,  that  man- 
ual training  at  school  is  not  devoted  to  productive  industry,  because 
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its  intent  is  not  to  supply  the  market  of  the  world.  The  great  moral 
culture  that  comes  from  the  labor  that  earns  one's  daily  bread  is  not 
derived  from  the  muscular  exercise  of  the  hands  and  body,  nor  from 
the  mental  activity  that  directs  the  muscles,  but  rather  from  the 
subordination  of  one's  self  for  the  good  of  others,  the  earnest  bend- 
ing of  all  one's  powers  to  the  task  of  producing  something  for  the 
market  of  the  world,  so  as  to  share  in  the  production  of  one's  fellows 
by  the  process  of  exchange.  To  earn  one's  living  has,  therefore,  a 
special  educational  value  of  its  own.  But  manual  training  is  not  of 
this  character.  Hence,  the  industry  over  books  and  science,  which  is 
genuine  industry,  is  superior  in  character  training.  To  the  former 
it  must  be  replied,  that  to  train  all  pupils  for  the  wood  and  metal 
industries  is  to  overcrowd  those  occupations.  In  the  twenty-five  in- 
dustries relating  to  woodwork,  and  in  the  twenty-two  relating  to  the 
metals,  there  were  engaged,  according  to  our  last  census,  in  the  aggre-* 
gate  less  than  three  in  one  hundred  of  the  population,  or,  counting 
in  the  families,  about  8  per  cent.,  or  one  in  thirteen  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation. 

[In  the  census  for  1880,  the  total  number  of  metal  workers  in  the 
twenty-two  occupations  that  contain  99  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  is 
given  at  585,493.  Of  these,  172,726  are  blacksmiths;  114,539  are  em- 
ployed in  iron  and  steel  manufacture;  101,130  are  included  in  the 
"machinists";  42,818  are  tinners.  The  other  occupations,  which  en- 
roll the  remaining  150,000,  are  designated  as  brass  founders,  copper 
founders,  engravers,  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  gunsmiths,  locksmiths, 
lead  workers,  zinc  workers,  plumbers,  and  manufacturers  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  clocks,  watches,  files,  nails,  screws,  sewing  ma- 
chines, steam  boilers,  stoves,  furnaces,  tools,  cutlery,  and  wire. 

The  wood  workers  number  763,814,  and  are  enrolled  in  twenty-five 
trades.  Carpenters  and  joiners  number  373,143;  cabinet  makers  50,- 
645;  sawmills  and  planing-mills  employ  77,050;  49,881  make  carriages, 
and  49,138  are  coopers.  The  other  160,000  are  distributed  among  the 
makers  of  blinds,  doors,  sashes,  boots,  boxes,  bridges,  cars,  picture- 
frames,  organs,  piano-fortes,  pumps,  scales,  rules,  shingles,  laths, 
ships,  staves, trunks,  umbrellas,  wheels,  carved  and  turned  wood  work 
and  buildings.  It  may  be  seen  from  this  that  the  metal  workers  form 
only  117  in  each  10,000  of  the  population,  the  wood  workers  only  152. 
Both  classes  constitute  269  in  each  10,000,  or,  if  we  count  their  famil- 
ies 807  of  each  10,000  of  the  entire  population.  This  is  less  than  one- 
twelfth.] 

The  number  is  not  likely  to  increase,  because  the  invention  of  ma- 
chinery continually  increases  the  production  of  each  laborer.  Now 
culture  in  taste,  such  as  drawing  gives,  fits  all  laborers  for  more 
lucrative  situations,  and  helps  our  productions  to  hold  the  markets 
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of  the  world.  Manual  training,  therefore,  has  not  an  equal  claim  with 
industrial  drawing  for  a  place  in  our  common  schools.  But  it  has  an 
unquestionable  claim  for  a  place  in  special  schools.  Manual  training 
schools  should  be  provided  everywhere  in  sufficient  number  to  take 
the  place  of  the  wasteful  and  antiquated  system  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  several  trades  and  occupations.  I  am  very  earnest  in  the 
belief  that  natural  science  should  be  taught  in  oral  lessons  from  the 
very  first  year  of  the  school.  One  lesson  a  week,  if  a  long  lesson,  is 
sufficient.  Knowledge  of  natural  science  is  of  universal  application 
to  all  human  employments  that  deal  with  the  conquest  of  nature. 
While  manual  training  is  useful  to  a  few,  a  knowledge  of  natural 
science  is  useful  to  all,  and  this  both  in  business  and  in  culture.  I 
think,  too,  that  there  should  be  one  lesson  each  week  in  general  his- 
tory, given  in  all  the  grades  of  schools,  like  natural  science,  orally. 
It  leads  to  the  habit  of  looking  at  humanity,  while  natural  science 
leads  to  the  observation  of  physical  nature. 

I  omit  here,  for  want  of  room,  all  discussion  of  the  subject  of  moral 
education  in  schools,  saying  only  that  I  find  such  education  in  the 
discipline  of  any  good  school  which,  without  too  much  talk  about 
the  subject,  insists  upon  habits  of  regularity,  punctuality,  silence,  in- 
dustry, self-control,  courtesy,  neatness,  and  truthfulness. 

WILLIAM    T.    HARRIS, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  in  The  Forum. 

HORACE  MANN. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  National  Educational  Association 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  7,  1896. 

The  educational  history  of  our  country  is  divided  roughly  into  two 
epochs — that  of  rural  and  that  of  urban  education.  This  is  also  the 
struggle  that  is  going  on  now — to  eliminate  rural  methods  and  sup- 
plant them  by  urban  methods.  For  it  often  happens  that  a  city  grows 
in  population  but  is  slow  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  that  a 
large  population  and  accumulated  wealth  afford  for  superior  methods 
of  instruction. 

The  number  of  cities  within  the  United  States  containing  8,000 
inhabitants  and  upward  was  in  1790  only  six;  between  1800  and 
1810  it  increased  to  eleven;  in  1820,  thirteen;  in  1830,  twenty-six;  in 
1840,  forty-four.  In  the  fifty  years  between  1840  and  1890  it  in- 
creased from  forty-four  to  four  hundred  and  forty-three,  or  ten 
times  the  former  number.  The  urban  population  of  this  country 
in  1790  was,  according  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  only  one 
in  thirty  of  the  population;  in  1840  it  had  increased  to  one  in  twelve; 
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in  1890  to  one  in  three.  In  fact,  if  we  count  the  towns  on  the  rail- 
roads that  are  made  urban  by  their  close  connections  with  large 
cities,  and  the  suburban  districts,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  now  one-half 
of  the  population  is  urban. 

In  sparsely  settled  regions  a  district  of  four  square  miles  will  fur- 
nish only  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  children  of  school  age,  and  it  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  schools  were  small,  their  annual 
sessions  very  short,  the  funds  to  pay  teachers  scarce,  the  teachers 
themselves  poorly  educated,  and  not  professionally  trained.  For  the 
first  forty  years  of  this  nation  such  was  the  condition  of  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  schools.     By  1830  the  growth  of  cities  began  to  be  felt. 

As  villages  grew,  and  after  the  railroad  had  connected  them  to 
the  large  cities,  bringing  them  into  contact  with  urban  life,  graded 
schools  began  to  exist,  and  to  hold  an  annual  session  of  ten  or 
eleven  months.  This  required  the  services  of  a  person  whose  entire 
vocation  was  teaching.  One  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  rural  district 
school  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  man  who  taught  the  win- 
ter school  took  up  teaching  as  a  mere  makeshift,  depending  on  his 
other  business  or  trade  (surveyor  or  clerk  or  farmer,  etc.)  for  his 
chief  support.  There  was  small  chance  for  the  acquirement  of  any 
knowledge  of  the  true  methods  of  teaching.  Another  evil  more  prom- 
inent that  the  former  was  the  letting  down  of  standards  caused  by 
the  low  qualifications  of  the  average  committeeman.  The  town  as 
a  whole  could  afford  a  school  committee  of  high  qualifications;  the 
average  district  rarely.  The  township  system,  therefore,  attains  a 
far  higher  standard  of  efficiency  than  the  district  system. 

When  the  villages  began  to  catch  the  urban  spirit  and  establish 
graded  schools  with  a  full  annual  session,  there  came  a  demand  for 
a  higher  order  of  teacher,  the  professional  teacher,  in  short.  This 
caused  a  comparison  of  ideals,  and  the  most  enlightened  in  the  com- 
munity began  an  agitation  of  the  school  question,  and  supervision 
was  demanded.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  urban  civilization  had 
made  most  progress,  this  agitation  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
State  Board  of  Education  in  1837  and  the  employment  of  Horace 
Mann  as  its  secretary  (June,  1837).  Boston  had  been  connected 
with  Providence  and  Worcester  and  Lowell  by  railroads  before  1835, 
and  in  1842  the  first  great  trunk  railroad  had  been  completed  through 
Springfield  to  Albany,  opening  to  Boston  a  communication  with  the 
great  West  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  newly  completed  railroad  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  urban 
epoch  in  America  that  has  gone  on  increasing  in  potency  to  this 
day. 

Horace  Mann  came  to  the  head  of  education  in  Massachusetts  just 
at  the  beginning  of  this  epoch  of  railroads  and  the  growth  of  cities. 
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He  attacked  with  unsparing  severity  the  evils  of  the  schools  as  he 
found  them,  these  evils  being  chiefly  the  survivals  of  the  rural-school 
epoch.  The  school  district  system,  introduced  into  Connecticut  in 
1701,  into  Rhode  Island  about  1750,  and  into  Massachusetts  in  1789, 
was  pronounced  by  Horace  Mann  to  be  the  most  disastrous  feature 
In  the  whole  history  of  educational  legislation  in  Massachusetts. 
Side  by  side  with  the  new  impulse  given  to  education  in  the  villages, 
no  doubt  the  district  system  seemed  very  bad.  Its  evils  were  mani- 
fest in  the  opposition  to  central  graded  schools,  which  were  needed 
in  the  populous  villages,  but  which  would  break  up  the  old  district 
lines.  Local  power  is  never  given  up  to  a  central  power  without  a 
struggle.  The  stubbornness  of  this  contest  on  the  part  of  local  com- 
mitteemen was  continued  long  after  the  adoption  of  the  township 
system  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere.  The  district  fought  for  its 
"rights"  through  its  representatives  on  the  town  board,  thereby  post- 
poning the  feasible  consolidation  of  districts  and  the  formation  of 
properly  classified  schools. 

Let  us  dwell  a  moment  on  this  advantage  of  consolidated  or 
"union"  schools,  so-called,  in  New  York  State  and  the  West.  In  the 
rural  school,  isolated  as  it  was,  all  grades  of  pupils  from  the  lowest 
primary  up  to  the  secondary  came  together  under  one  master  who 
had  to  give  individual  instruction  to  each,  finding  only  five  minutes 
or  a  little  more  for  such  lesson.  Under  such  circumstances  he  could 
not  well  manage  over  twenty  or  thirty  pupils.  In  his  classes,  each 
formed  of  one  pupil  in  those  branches  other  than  reading  and  spell- 
ing, he  might  have  done  better  teaching  had  he  had  two  pupils  in- 
stead of  one.  For  the  child  learns  almost  as  much  from  paying  at- 
tention to  the  efforts  of  his  classmate  to  recite  as  from  his  own.  A 
skillful  teacher  can  make  a  recitation  by  an  entire  class  of  twenty 
or  thirty  pupils  of  even  grade  of  advancement  far  more  instructive 
to  each  pupil  than  a  private  tutor  can  make  the  same  lesson  to  his 
one  pupil.  The  other  pupils  of  the  class  furnish  a  sort  of  bridge 
between  the  teacher's  mind  (that  sees  or  should  see  the  topic  under 
discussion  in  its  relations  to  all  human  learning)  and  the  indi- 
vidual pupil's  mind  (that  sees  the  topic  in  its  barest  outlines  and  has 
scarcely  learned  its  relations  to  other  topics).  For  each  pupil  gets 
some  one-sided  view  of  it  for  himself  in  preparing  his  lesson,  and 
sees  in  the  class  exercise  (which  we  call  "recitation"  in  our  Ameri- 
can school  technique)  many  other  one-sided  views  presented  by  his 
fellow  pupils,  who  are  not  likely  to  repeat  his  one-sided  view  but  to 
have  others  equally  distorted  of  their  own. 

Suppose  two  ungraded  schools  to  be  united  in  one  and  divided 
again  according  to  grade;  the  thirty  youngest  pupils,  and  in  lowest 
elementary  studies,  taken  by  one  teacher  and  the  other  thirty  pupils 
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taken  by  the  other  teacher.  One-half  of  the  number  of  classes  is 
saved  by  consolidation,  and  each  teacher  has  twice  as  much  time 
for  each  class  exercise  or  recitation.  He  can  find  more  time  to  go 
into  the  merits  of  the  subject  when  he  has  ten  minutes  instead  of 
five  minutes. 

In  a  populous  village  a  school  of  five  hundred  pupils  is  collected. 
There  is  a  teacher  for  each  fifty  pupils,  making  ten  in  all;  for  nearly 
twice  as  many  pupils  can  be  taught  by  each  teacher  in  a  well-graded 
school  as  in  an  ungraded  school.  Each  of  these  ten  teachers  di- 
vides his  fifty  pupils  into  two  classes  according  to  advancement,  and 
classes  average  a  half  year's  difference  in  their  intervals  of  progress 
from  the  classes  above  or  below.  He  has  thirty  minutes  for  each 
recitation.  It  is  now  possible  to  promote  a  bright  pupil,  who  is  not 
finding  enough  to  do  in  the  tasks  set  for  his  class,  to  the  next  class 
above.  For  he  can  soon  make  up  what  he  has  omitted  by  the  leap 
from  one  class  to  another.  So,  too,  a  pupil  who  is  falling  behind 
his  class  can  take  up  his  work  with  the  next  class  below  and  find  it 
better  suited  to  his  powers. 

It  was  an  insight  into  this  principle  that  led  Martin  Luther  to 
insist  on  grading  the  schools.  The  Jesuits,  who  were  the  first  to 
seize  on  the  chief  weapon  of  the  Protestants — namely,  education  for 
the  people — and  turn  it  against  them  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  formed  a  school  system  in  1590  and  also  took  much  pains 
with  grading  and  classification. 

Horace  Mann's  efforts  did  not  at  once  abolish  the  district  system 
in  Massachusetts,  but  they  prevailed  to  consolidate  districts  in  popu- 
lous sections  of  the  State.  His  school  reports  were  widely  read  out- 
side of  the  State,  and  spread  the  agitation  of  the  school  question  into 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  and  elsewhere.  Connec- 
ticut succeeded  in  abolishing  her  district  system  in  1856,  but  Massa- 
chusetts clung  to  it  until  1869,  after  several  vain  attempts  to  get 
rid  of  it.  In  this  action  she  was  followed  by  Maine  in  1872.  And 
this  is  what  the  State  Superintendent  of  Maine  says  of  the  evils  of 
the  district  system,  in  an  able  summary: 

"First,  the  school  moneys  were  inequably  divided,  some  districts 
receiving  much  more  than  they  could  profitably  expend,  others  much 
less  than  was  absolutely  needed;  second,  poor  school-houses  in  re- 
mote and  sparsely  settled  districts;  third,  short  schools,  or  poor  ones, 
if  the  agent  attempted  to  lengthen  them  by  hiring  cheap  teachers. 
Little  money,  poor  school-houses,  short  schools,  are  the  necessary 
attendants  of  this  system." 

Horace  Mann  extended  his  criticisms  and  suggestions  to  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers  and  their  instruction  in  institutes;  to  the  im- 
provement of  school  buildings;  the  raising  of  school  funds  by  taxa- 
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tion;  the  creating  of  a  correct  public  opinion  on  school  questions; 
the  care  for  vicious  youth  in  appropriate  schools.  He  discarded  the 
hide-bound  textbook  method  of  teaching  and  substituted  the  oral 
discussion  of  the  topic  in  place  of  the  memorizing  of  the  words  of 
the  book.     He  encouraged  school  libraries  and  school  apparatus. 

Horace  Mann's  influence  aided  in  founding  the  first  normal  school 
in  the  United  States  at  Lexington  (afterward  removed  to  Framing- 
ham),  and  a  second  one  at  Barre,  both  in  1839,  and  a  third  one  at 
Brid gewater  in  the  fall  of  the  next  year. 

Inspired  by  the  example  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  was  aroused 
by  Henry  Barnard,  who  carried  through  the  Legislature  the  act 
organizing  a  State  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  became  himself 
the  first  secretary  of  it  (1849).  In  1849  Connecticut  established  a 
Normal  School.  In  1843  Mr.  Barnard  went  to  Rhode  Island  and  as-' 
sisted  in  drawing  up  the  State  school  law,  under  which  he  became 
the  first  Commissioner,  and  labored  there  for  six  years. 

These  were  the  chief  fermenting  influences  in  education  that  have 
worked  a  wide  change  in  the  management  of  schools  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  States  within  the  past  fifty  years.  Let  us  consider 
some  of  those  points  more  in  detail  and  get  a  little  closer  to  the 
personality  of  the  hero  whom  we  commemorate  here. 

There  had  been  in  Massachusetts  from  1789  to  1839 — a  period  of 
fifty  years— an  apparent  retrogression  of  education.  This  apparent 
retrogression  was  due  to  the  increase  of  local  self-government  and 
the  decrease  of  central,  especially  parochial  authority.  It  was  neces- 
sary and  on  the  whole  a  healthful  movement.  The  central  power 
had  been  largely  theocratic  or  ecclesiastical  at  the  beginning.  But 
the  reaction  against  ecclesiastical  control  went  too  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  individualism.  The  farthest  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  this 
direction  was  reached  in  1828,  when  the  districts  obtained  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  schools  in  all  matters  except  in  the  item  of  ex- 
amination of  teachers.  The  public  schools  diminished  in  efficiency, 
and  a  two-fold  opposition  began  some  years  before  1828,  which  took, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  shape  of  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  deficiency 
of  public  schools  by  the  establishment  of  academies,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  of  a  vigorous  attack  by  educational  reformers,  such 
as  Horace  Mann  and  his  devoted  contemporary,  James  G.  Carter. 
The  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Education,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Horace  Mann  as  its  secretary,  therefore  mark  an  era  of  re- 
turn from  the  extreme  of  individualism  to  the  proper  union  of  local 
and  central  authority  in  the  management  of  schools. 

Horace  Mann's  function  at  this  very  important  epoch  was  that  of 
educational  statesman.  We  must  not  permit  our  attention  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  this  point  if  we  would  behold  the  greatness  and  benefi- 
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cence  of  his  labors.  Pestalozzi  was  essentially  an  educational  mis- 
sionary, a  teacher  of  pupils  in  the  first  grade  of  the  elementary 
school. 

Horace  Mann  was  equally  an  educational  missionary,  for  he  con- 
secrated himself  religiously  to  the  task  of  promoting  the  school 
education  of  the  people.  Other  people,  all  people,  select  vocations  in 
which  they  are  to  work  and  earn  a  livelihood.  But  the  missionary 
consecrates  his  whole  life  to  a  chosen  work,  not  for  what  it  will  re- 
turn to  him  in  wealth  or  honor,  but  for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
object  to  be  accomplished  as  a  good  for  the  human  race. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Horace  Mann  shone  out  of  his  soul  in  his 
praise  of  the  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  establishing  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  1837: 

"This  Board  I  believe  to  be  like  a  spring,  almost  imperceptible, 
flowing  from  the  highest  tableland,  between  oceans,  which  is  des- 
tined to  deepen  and  widen  as  it  descends,  diffusing  fertility  and 
beauty  in  its  course,  and  nations  shall  dwell  upon  its  banks.  It  is 
the  first  great  movement  toward  an  organized  system  of  common 
education,  which  shall  at  once  be  thorough  and  universal." 

It  was  he  that  was  to  succeed  in  making  that  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion the  fertilizing  spring  that  he  describes.  It  was  a  Board  with 
limited  powers.  It  could  not  found  schools  nor  direct  or  manage 
them  after  they  were  founded.  It  could  only  collect  information  and 
diffuse  it.  It  could  persuade  the  people  but  not  command  them.  In 
a  nation  founded  upon  the  idea  of  local  self-government,  it  was  a 
very  great  achievement  to  show  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
Board  that  cannot  coerce  but  only  persuade.  This  is  the  point  of 
view  to  see  Horace  Mann's  greatness.  One  thinks  of  the  potency  of 
Peter  the  Hermit  preaching  a  Crusade.  It  was  a  crusade  that  Horace 
Mann  preached  in  his  twelve  reports  and  in  his  hundreds  of  popular 
addresses,  and  in  his  thousands  of  letters,  written  with  his  own 
hand. 

The  first  report  of  Horace  Mann,  as  secretary,  was  made  in  1837, 
and  contains  the  best  statement  ever  made  of  the  duties  of  school' 
committees,  especially  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  It  sets  forth  the 
apathy  of  the  people  regarding  the  schools  and  regrets  the  employ- 
ment of  incompetent  teachers.     (48  pp.) 

There  was  a  supplementary  report  on  school-houses  which  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  ventilation  and  warming,  the  proper  kind  of 
desks,  the  location  of  the  building,  the  lighting  of  the  room,  the 
play-grounds,  and  the  duties  of  the  teacher  in  regard  to  light  and 
ventilation.     (60  pp.) 

In  the  second  report,  1838,  there  is  much  discussion  of  the  method 
of  teaching  reading,  whether  by  letters  or  by  the  word  method.    A 
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just  criticism  is  made  upon  the  character  of  the  school  reading 
books.     (60  pp.) 

In  the  third  report,  1839,  he  discusses  the  responsibility  of  the 
people  for  the  improvement  in  common  schools,  the  employment  of 
children  in  manufactories,  the  importance  of  libraries,  and  the  kind 
of  books  needed,  the  effect  of  reading  on  the  formation  of  character, 
and  recommends  strongly  the  establishment  of  school  district  libra- 
ries.    (52  pp.) 

The  fourth  report,  1840,  points  out  the  desirability  of  union  schools 
for  the  sake  of  grading  and  classifying  the  pupils,  and  cheapening 
the  cost  of  instruction.  It  shows  the  value  of  regularity  and  punctu- 
ality in  attendance.     (40  pp.) 

The  fifth  report,  1841,  has  a  world-wide  fame  for  its  presentation  of 
the  advantages  of  education,  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  fortunes  of  men, 
the  production  of  property,  the  multiplication  of  human  comforts, 
and  all  the  elements  of  material  well-being.  He  showed  how  educa- 
tion awakened  thought,  increased  the  resources  of  the  individual, 
opening  his  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  combinations  not  seen  by  the 
uneducated.  The  circular  letter  which  he  prepared,  making  inquiries 
of  manufacturers  and  men  of  business,  is  the  most  suggestive  letter 
of  its  kind.  This  report  deserves  to  be  published  in  a  pamphlet  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  every  generation.     (37  pp.) 

In  his  sixth  report,  1842,  he  presents  the  subject  of  physiology  and 
its  importance  as  a  branch  to  be  taught  in  the  schools.     (100  pp.) 

The  seventh  report,  1843,  records  his  observations  in  European 
schools,  and  starts  endless  questions  regarding  the  methods  of  or- 
ganization and  instruction,  bringing  into  light  the  questions  of  cor- 
poral punishment  and  the  over-cultivation  of  the  memory  of  words. 
He  describes  in  an  eloquent  manner  the  evils  of  a  partial  system  of 
education  and  treats  in  a  judicial  manner  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  schools  that  he  found  in  Scotland,  Prussia,  and 
Saxony.     (190  pp.) 

In  the  eighth  report,  1844,  he  treats  of  the  employment  of  female 
teachers  and  of  the  method  of  conducting  teachers'  institutes,  teach- 
ers' associations,  and  the  study  of  vocal  music.     (30  pp.) 

In  his  ninth  report,  1845,  he  discusses  the  motives  to  which  the 
teacher  should  appeal;  describes  the  school  vices  to  be  avoided; 
points  out  the  transcendent  importance  of  moral  instruction,  and 
shows  how  obedience  should  be  secured  by  affection  and  respect 
and  not  by  fear.  He  treats  of  the  dangers  of  truancy  and  the  pre-, 
vention  of  whispering,  and  a  variety  of  practical  difficulties  that 
meet  the  teacher  in  the  school-room,  and  shows  how  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  emulation,  and  commends  the  system  of  instruction  by  indue- 
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tion  instead  of  deduction;  and  the  importance  of  substituting  inves- 
tigation for  memorizing.     (104  pp.) 

The  tenth  report,  1846,  gives  the  history  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem in  Massachusetts,  and  shows  the  relation  which  education  holds 
to  the  future  generations  of  the  commonwealth.     (35  pp.) 

The  eleventh  report,  1847,  makes  a  strong  presentation  of  the 
power  of  the  common  schools  to  redeem  the  State  from  social  evils 
and  crimes.  There  is  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  education  in  the  prevention  of  vice  and  crime.  The  letter 
of  1841  had  inquired  regarding  the  effect  of  education  upon  thrift 
and  industry.  Replies  obtained  to  the  letter  of  1847  gave  encourag- 
ing facts  and  opinions  in  regard  to  the  moral  effect  of  school  educa- 
tion. The  report  continues  to  discuss  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
and  the  methods  of  securing  regular  attendance  of  children,  and 
paints  a  picture  of  the  effect  of  universal  education: 

"Every  follower  of  God  and  friend  of  humankind  will  find  the  only 
sure  means  of  carrying  forward  the  particular  reform  to  which  he  is 
devoted,  in  universal  education.  In  whatever  department  of  philan- 
thropy he  may  be  engaged,  he  will  find  that  department  to  be  only  a 
segment  of  the  great  circle  of  beneficence  of  which  universal  educa- 
tion is  the  center  and  circumference."     (80  pp.) 

The  twelfth  and  last  report  of  Horace  Mann  presents  anew  the 
capacity  of  the  common  school  system  to  improve  the  pecuniary  con- 
dition and  elevate  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  character  of 
the  commonwealth;  repeating  with  new  force  the  arguments  brought 
forward  in  previous  reports.  He  shows  the  importance  of  religion 
and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in*  the  common  school;  shows  the  im- 
portance of  health  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  physical  train- 
ing in  the  school-room;  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  the  schools  for 
the  political  education  of  the  citizens.  His  devices  to  show  the  use 
of  intelligence  gained  in  the  schools  to  the  mechanic,  the  merchant, 
and  the  farmer,  seem  inexhaustible.     (120  pp.) 

As  a  consequence  of  the  seventh  report,  which  sets  forth  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  schools  of  Germany,  there  arose  the  famous  con- 
troversy with  the  thirty-one  Boston  schoolmasters. 

In  studying  the  records  of  Massachusetts  one  is  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  every  new  movement  in  education  has  run  the  gauntlet  of 
fierce  and  bitter  opposition  before  adoption.  The  ability  of  the  con- 
servative party  has  always  been  conspicuous,  and  the  friends  of  the 
new  measure  have  been  forced  to  exert  all  their  strength,  and  to 
eliminate  one  after  another  the  objectionable  features  discovered  in 
advance  by  their  enemies.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  success  of  so  many 
of  the  reforms  and  improvements  that  have  proceeded  from  this 
State.    The  fire  of  criticism  has  purified  the  gold  from  the  dross  in  a 
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large  measure  already  before  the  stage  of  practical  experiment  has 
begun.  In  reviewing  this  long  record  of  bitter  quarrels  over  new 
measures  that  have  now  become  old  and  venerable  because  of  their 
good  results  in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  we  are  apt  to  become  impatient 
and  blame  too  severely  the  conservative  party  in  Massachusetts. 

We  forget  that  the  opposition  helped  to  perfect  the  theory  of  the 
reform,  and  did  much  to  make  it  a  real  advance  instead  of  a  mere 
change  from  one  imperfect  method  to  another.  Even  at  best,  edu- 
cational changes  are  often  only  changes  of  fashion,  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  sure  to  need  correction 
by  a  fresh  reaction.  Again,  it  is  patent  in  Massachusetts  history  that 
the  defects  of  old  methods  were  in  great  part  remedied  by  the  good 
sense  and  skill  of  many  highly  cultured  teachers  who  still  practiced 
them,  and  hence  the  wholesale  denunciation  of  the  old  methods  was 
felt  to  be  unjust.  The  best  teachers  resented  the  attack  on  their 
methods.  It  seemed  unfair,  because  it  charged  against  the  method 
all  the  mistakes  committed  by  inexperience  and  stupidity,  and  be- 
cause, too,  it  claimed  more  for  the  new  device  than  could  be  realized. 
The  old  was  condemned  for  its  poor  results  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
incompetent,  while  the  new  was  commended  as  the  ideal,  without 
considering  what  it  would  become  in  the  hands  of  unfaithful  teachers. 

Take  as  an  instance  of  this  the  use  of  textbooks.  Every  one  will 
admit  that  what  is  called  the  "slavish  use"  of  such  means  is  a  great 
evil.  The  memorizing  of  words  and  sentences,  without  criticism  and 
reflection  on  their  meaning,  is  a  mechanical  training  of  the  mind  and 
fit  only  for  parrots. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  proper  use  of  the  printed  page  is  the 
greatest  of  all  arts  taught  in  the  school.  How  to  get  out  of  printed 
words  and  sentences  the  original  thought  and  observation  recorded 
there — how  to  verify  these  and  critically  go  over  the  steps  of  the 
author's  mind — this  is  the  method  of  discovery  and  leads  to  the  only 
real  progress.  For  real  progress  comes  from  availing  one's  self  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  race  and  using  it  as  an  instrument  of  new  discovery. 
That  other  method  sometimes  commended,  of  original  investigation 
without  aid  from  books,  forgets  that  mankind  has  toiled  for  long 
thousands  of  years  to  construct  a  ladder  of  achievement  and  that 
civilization  is  on  the  highest  round  of  this  ladder.  It  has  invented 
school  education  in  order  that  its  youth  may  climb  quickly  to  the 
top  on  the  rounds  which  have  been  added  one  by  one,  slowly,  in 
the  lapse  of  ages.  The  youth  shall  profit  vicariously  by  the  thought 
and  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  For  the  child  of 
the  savage  tribe  there  is  no  such  vicarious  thinking  and  living;  he 
begins  practically  at  the  bottom  of  this  ladder  and  with  no  rounds  on 
which  he  may  climb. 
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Now  there  was  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  much  excellent 
teaching  in  the  academies  and  common  schools — teaching  which 
trained  the  pupil  to  criticise  and  verify  instead  of  to  accept  the  state- 
ments of  the  book  with  blind  credulity.  The  good  teachers  knew 
that  their  methods  were  good,  and  felt  indignant  to  hear  them  cari- 
catured and  an  inferior  method  recommended  as  a  substitute. 

For  the  merely  oral  method  does  not  possess  in  it  the  capability 
of  producing  the  independent  scholar  who  can  be  trained  by  holding 
him  responsible  for  mastering  critically  the  printed  page,  and  mak- 
ing alive  again  its  thoughts  and  perceptions.  It  was  a  sense  of 
something  valuable  in  the  old  method  that  was  not  touched  by  the 
criticisms  of  Horace  Mann  that  led  to  the  reply  of  the  Boston  mas- 
ters. 

Here  we  come  to  the  closer  view  of  the  character  of  Horace  Mann. 
He  was,  like  so  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  Puritans,  modeled  on 
the  type  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The  close  and  continuous  study  of 
the  characters  portrayed  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  weekly  sermons, 
most  of  which  were  studies  of  those  characters,  had  educated  all 
Puritans  to  see  ideals  of  character  in  ancient  leaders  who  devoted 
themselves  to  a  cause  and  withstood  popular  clamor,  fiercely  de- 
nouncing whatever  form  of  idol  worship  they  saw  among  their  coun- 
trymen. 

The  ideal  of  a  strong,  serious-minded,  independent  manhood,  un- 
swerved  by  personal  interest,  thoroughly  patriotic  and  devoted  to 
the  public  interest;  it  draws  its  support  from  a  sense  of  righteousness 
that  gives  it  a  backbone  coterminous  with  the  axis  on  which  the 
universe  revolves.  So  long  as  this  character  is  recognjzed  and  re- 
spected, and  has  in  the  main  the  support  of  the  community,  small 
and  great,  it  stands  firm  like  an  oak,  and  thrives  on  the  hostility  of 
the  elements  in  society  that  it  opposes. 

But  this  species  of  character  modeled  on  the  Hebrew  prophet,  it 
should  be  said,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  an  inward  tragedy  than  a 
genuine  historical  one.  The  average  man  puts  on  the  air  of  a  censor 
of  his  age  or  his  community,  and  develops  an  overweening  egotism; 
or  he  poses  as  an  unappreciated  genius  for  poetry,  or  philosophy,  or 
philanthropy,  or  statesmanship,  or  theology,  or  ethical  purity  of 
character. 

The  pathway  of  history  for  eighteen  centuries  is  strewn  with 
wrecked  individualities  of  men  who  have  become  fanatics  or  cranks 
through  the  demoniac  possession  of  a  single  idea,  and  the  self- 
delusion — a  suggestion  of  the  Evil  One — that  they  are  exceptionally 
wise  and  gifted  above  their  fellowmen;  that  they,  in  short,  are  right 
and  the  world  all  wrong. 

It  is  saved  from  being  a  tragedy  in  Horace  Mann,  and  in  other^ 
great  men  before  and  after  who  have  personified  this  Hebrew  prophet 
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type  of  reformer,  by  the  greatness  of  the  cause  they  have  espoused 
and  by  their  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  it. 

The  Great  Teacher  gave  the  one  prescription  to  ward  off  the  fatal 
disease  that  attacks  this  Hebrew  individualism,  and  that  prescription 
is  humility  and  self-abasement.  Its  intellectual  rule  is  the  measure 
by  service  of  one's  fellows:  be  their  servant  if  you  would  rule  over 
them. 

But  we  have  from  this  ideal  the  most  important  fruition  of  all 
human  history;  namely,  the  development  of  individualism  and  the 
formation  of  a  set  of  institutions  to  mature  it. 

We  have  characters  that  are  so  strong  that  they  can  withstand  any. 
amount  of  opposition  from  their  fellowmen  and  still  stand  erect 
without  fear.     "One  with  God  is  a  majority." 

Thus  Horace  Mann  was  intrenched  in  his  fundamental  principle, 
and  on  all  occasions  returned  to  it  to  rally  his  strength.  In  his  own 
words  he  describes  his  conviction  and  at  the  same  time  lays  down 
the  details  of  his  policy  and  methods  of  winning  success. 

"The  education  of  the  whole  people,  in  a  republican  government, 
can  never  be  attained  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  people. 
Compulsion,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  is  not  an  available  instru- 
ment. Enlightenment,  not  coercion,  is  our  resource.  The  nature  of 
education  must  be  explained.  The  whole  mass  of  mind  must  be  in- 
structed in  regard  to  its  comprehension  and  enduring  interests.  Wq 
cannot  drive  our  people  up  a  dark  avenue,  even  though  it  be  the 
right  one;  but  we  must  hang  the  starry  lights  of  knowledge  about  it, 
and  show  them  not  only  the  directness  of  its  course  to  the  goal  of 
prosperity  and  honor,  but  the  beauty  of  the  way  that  leads  to  it. 

"In  some  districts  there  will  be  but  a  single  man  or  woman,  in  some 
towns  scarcely  half  a  dozen  men  or  women,  who  have  espoused  this 
noble  enterprise.  But  whether  there  be  half  a  dozen  or  but  one,  they 
must  be  like  the  little  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three 
measures  of  meal.  Let  the  intelligent  visit  the  ignorant  day  by  day, 
as  the  oculist  visits  the  blind  man  and  detaches  the  scales  from  his 
eyes,  until  the  living  sense  leaps  in  the  living  light. 

"Let  the  zealous  seek  contact  and  communion  with  those  who  are 
frozen  up  in  indifference,  and  thaw  off  the  icebergs  wherein  they  lie 
embedded.  Let  the  love  of  beautiful  childhood,  the  love  of  coun- 
try, the  dictates  of  reason,  the  admonitions  of  conscience,  the  sense 
of  religious  responsibility  be  plied,  in  mingled  tenderness  and  earnest- 
ness, until  the  obdurate  and  dark  mass  of  avarice,  ignorance,  and 
prejudice  shall  be  dissipated  by  their  blended  light  and  heat." 

He  preached  the  same  doctrine  regarding  the  right  of  the  State  to 
educate  at  public  expense  that  James  G.  Carter  had  preached.  It  is 
stated  in  these  simple  propositions: 
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"1.  The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  collectively,  consti- 
tute a  great  commonwealth. 

"2.  The  property  of  the  commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  its  youth  up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  pov- 
erty and  vice,  and  prepare  them  for  adequate  performance  of  their 
social  and  civil  duties. 

"3.  The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees  bound  to 
the  faithful  execution  of  this  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations; 
and  the  embezzlement  and  pillage  from  children  and  descendants 
have  not  less  of  criminality  but  far  more  than  the  same  offenses  when 
perpetrated  against  contemporaries." 

The  net  result  of  Mr.  Mann's  labors  in  his  great  career  as  educa- 
tional statesman  is  put  tersely  by  Mr.  Martin  in  these  words: 

"In  the  evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  public  schools  during  these 
twelve  years  of  Mr.  Mann's  labors: 

"Statistics  tell  us  that  the  appropriations  for  public  schools  had 
doubled;  that  more  than  $2,000,000  had  been  spent  in  providing  bet- 
ter school-houses;  that  the  wages  of  men  as  teachers  had  increased 
62  per  cent.,  of  women  51  per  cent.,  while  the  whole  number  of 
women  employed  as  teachers  had  increased  54  per  cent.;  one  month 
had  been  added  to  the  average  length  of  the  schools;  the  ratio  of  pri- 
vate school  expenditures  to  those  of  the  public  schools  had  dimin- 
ished from  75  per  cent,  to  36  per  cent.;  the  compensation  of  school 
committees  had  been  made  compulsory,  and  their  supervision  was 
more  general  and  more  constant;  three  normal  schools  had  been 
established,  and  had  sent  out  several  hundred  teachers,  who  were 
making  themselves  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  State."  (Martin's  Educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  p.  174.) 

In  conclusion  I  suggest  again  the  thought  of  Mr.  Mann  as  a  char- 
acter inspired  with  missionary  zeal  to  reform  society  by  means  of 
the  school  system.  It  was  this  missionary  zeal  that  led  him  to  advo- 
cate in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  the  first  insane  asylum,  and 
secure  its  establishment — to  favor  the  establishment  of  asylums  for 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind;  to  secure  Normal  Schools,  humane  school 
discipline,  methods  of  instruction  that  appeal  to  the  child's  interest 
and  arouse  him  to  self-activity,  and  finally  to  devote  the  evening 
of  his  life  to  the  Antioch  College  experiment. 

It  is  this  missionary  zeal  for  the  school  that  works  so  widely  and 
in  so  many  followers  to-day.  "What  enthusiastic  teacher  is  not  proud 
to  be  called  a  disciple  of  Horace  Mann? 

WILLIAM     T.     HARRIS, 
Washington,  D.  C 
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THE    NECESSITY    FOR    FIVE    CO-ORDINATE    GROUPS 
OF  STUDIES  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  is  a  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  February  19,  1896: 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  it  was  partly  assumed 
that  the  studies  of  the  school  fall  naturally  into  five  co-ordinate 
groups,  thus  permitting  a  choice  within  each  group  as  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  several  topics,  some  finding  a  place  early  in  the 
curriculum  and  others  later.  These  five  co-ordinate  groups  were 
first,  mathematics  and  physics;  second,  biology,  including  chiefly  the 
plant  and  the  animal;  third,  literature  and  art,  including  chiefly  the 
study  of  literary  works  of  art;  fourth,  grammar  and  the  technical 
and  scientific  study  of  language,  leading  to  such  branches  as  logic 
and  psychology;  fifth,  history  and  the  study  of  sociological,  political, 
and  social  institutions.  Each  one  of  these  groups,  it  was  assumed, 
should  be  represented  in  the  curriculum  at  all  times  by  some  topic 
suited  to  the  age  and  previous  training  of  the  pupil.  This  would  be 
demanded  by  the  two  kinds  of  correlation  defined  in  that  Report  as 
(1)  "symmetrical  whole  of  studies  in  the  world  of  numan  learning," 
and  (2)  the  "psychological  symmetry— or  the  whole  mind." 

The  first  stage  of  school  education  is  education  for  culture,  and 
education  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  command  of  the  conventionali- 
ties of  intelligence.  These  conventionalities  are  such  arts  as  read- 
ing and  writing  and  the  use  of  figures,  technicalities  of  maps,  dic- 
tionaries, the  art  of  drawing,  and  all  of  those  semi-mechanical  facil- 
ities which  enable  the  child  to  get  access  to  the  intellectual  conquests 
of  the  race.  Later  on  in  the  school  course,  when  the  pupil  passes 
out  of  his  elementary  studies,  which  partake  more  of  the  nature  of 
practice  than  of  theory,  he  comes  in  the  secondary  school  and  the 
college  to  the  study  of  science  and  the  technic  necessary  for  its 
preservation  and  communication.  All  these  things  belong  to  the 
first  stage  of  school  instruction  whose  aim  is  culture.  On  the  other 
hand,  post-graduate  work  and  the  work  of  professional  schools  have 
not  the  aim  of  culture  so  much  as  the  aim  of  fitting  the  person  for 
a  special  vocation.  In  the  post-graduate  work  of  universities  the 
demand  is  for  original  investigation  in  special  fields.  In  the  profes- 
sional school  the  student  masters  the  elements  of  a  particular  prac- 
tice, learning  its  theory  and  its  art. 

It  is  in  the  first  stage,  the  schools  for  culture,  that  the  five  co- 
ordinate branches  should  be  represented  in  a  symmetrical  manner. 
It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  a  course  of  university  study  or  that  of  a 
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professional  school  should  be  symmetrical.  But  specializing  should 
follow  a  course  of  study  for  culture  in  which  the  symmetrical  whole 
of  human  learning  and  the  symmetrical  whole  of  the  soul  should  be 
considered.  From  the  primary  school,  therefore,  on  through  the 
academic  course  of  the  college,  there  should  be  symmetry  and  five 
co-ordinate  groups  of  studies  represented  at  each  part  of  the  course 
— at  least  in  each  year,  although  perhaps  not  throughout  each  part 
of  the  year. 

I  said  that  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  partly  assumed  all  this  in 
regard  to  the  five  co-ordinate  groups.  I  meant  that  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  had  not  only  assumed  it,  but  to  some  extent  argued  the 
question,  for  in  the  detailed  consideration  of  literature,  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  and  history,  much  pains  was  taken  to  show 
the  scope  and  significance  of  these  studies.  Their  differences,  both 
objective  and  subjective,  were  pointed  out.  It  was  shown  that  their 
study  calls  into  activity  different  methods  of  observation  and  differ- 
ent trains  of  thought — different  categories  of  the  mind,  so  to  speak. 
It  was  shown  objectively  that  these  branches  cover  different  por- 
tions of  the  map  of  human  learning,  lying  in  some  places  contiguous 
to  one  another,  and  sometimes  widely  separated.  In  the  light  of  this 
explanation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  intended 
their  report  to  convince  the  careful  reader  that  no  one  of  these  groups 
could  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  any  other,  and  that  no  one  of 
these  groups  could  be  spared  from  a  symmetrical  whole  without  dis- 
torting the  pupil's  view  of  the  world.  If  this  assumption  of  the 
Committee  had  been  fully  understood,  and  if  the  purpose  of  the 
Report  had  been  manifest  upon  the  first  reading,  no  one  would  have 
found  the  Report  lacking  in  a  full  treatment  of  the  question  of  the 
concentration  of  studies,  and  no  one  would  have  been  disappointed. 
For  it  would  have  needed  no  additional  argument  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  if  there  are  five  co-ordinate  groups  neither  one  of 
which  can  be  a  substitute  for  the  other,  and  each  one  of  which  is 
essential  to  the  child's  symmetrical  view  of  his  world,  a  concentra- 
tion which  subordinated  one  or  more  of  these  groups  to  another 
would  do  violence  to  the  child's  culture.  It  became  painfully  evi- 
dent, however,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  at  Cleveland  and  sub- 
sequently, that  the  assumption  of  the  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
main  line  of  exposition  in  their  Report,  had  been  entirely  missed 
by  many  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  concentration  in  studies. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  invitation  of 
the  President  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  to  present  on 
this  occasion  in  a  new  form  the  arguments  made  in  that  Report 
and  some  statement  for  the  reasons  for  what  is  assumed  without 
argument  in  that  Report. 
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1.  Commencing  with  the  outlook  of  the  child  upon  the  world  of 
nature,  it  has  been  found  that  arithmetic  or  mathematical  study  fur- 
nishes the  first  scientific  key  to  the  existence  of  bodies  and  their  var- 
ious motions.  Mathematics  in  its  pure  form  as  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  the  application  of  the  analytical  method,  as  well  as 
mathematics  applied  to  matter  and  force,  or  statics  and  dynamics, 
furnishes  us  the  peculiar  study  that  gives  to  us,  whether  as  children 
or  as  men,  the  command  of  nature  in  this  its  quantitative  aspect. 
Mathematics  furnishes  the  instrument,  the  tool  of  thought  which 
gives  us  power  in  this  realm.  But  useful,  nay,  essential,  as  this 
mathematical  or  quantitative  study  is  for  this  first  aspect  of  nature, 
it  is  limited  to  it,  and  should  not  be  applied  to  the  next  phase  of 
nature,  which  is  that  of  organic  life.  For  we  must  not  study  in 
the  growth  of  the  plant  simply  the  mechanical  action  of  forces, 
but  we  must  subordinate  everything  quantitative  and  mathematical 
to  the  principle  of  life,  or  movement  according  to  internal  purpose  or 
design.  The  principle  of  life  or  biology  is  no  substitute,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  mathematical  or  quantitative  study.  The  forces, 
heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  galvanism,  gravitation,  inorganic 
matter — all  these  things  are  best  studied  from  the  mathematical  point 
of  \  iew.  The  superstitious  savage,  however,  imposes  upon  the  inor- 
ganic world  the  principle  of  biology.  He  sees  the  personal  effort  of 
spirits  in  winds  and  storms,  in  fire  and  flowing  streams.  He  substi- 
tutes for  mathematics  the  principle  of  life,  and  looks  in  the  move- 
ment of  inanimate  things  for  an  indwelling  soul.  This  is  the  ani- 
mistic standpoint  of  human  culture — the  substitution  of  the  biologic 
method  of  looking  at  the  world  for  the  quantitative  or  mathematical 
view. 

The  bare  mention  of  these  differences  will  suffice  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  the  necessity  of  separating  these  two  groups  of  studies 
and  for  giving  each  its  independent  place  in  the  curriculum. 

2.  The  second  group  includes  whatever  is  organic  in  nature — 
especially  studies  relating  to  the  plant  and  the  animal — the  growth 
of  material  for  food  and  clothing,  and  in  a  large  measure  for  means 
of  transportation  and  culture.  This  study  of  the  organic  phase  of 
nature  forms  a  great  portion  of  the  branch  of  study  known  as  geog- 
raphy in  the  elementary  school.  Geography  takes  up  also  some  of 
the  topics  that  belong  to  the  mathematical  or  quantitative  view  of 
nature,  but  it  takes  them  up  into  a  new  combination  with  a  view  to 
show  how  they  are  related  to  organic  life — to  creating  and  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  plant,  animal,  and  man.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
"concentration"'  in  this  respect,  that  the  mathematical  or  quantitative 
appears  in  geography  as  subordinated  to  the  principle  of  organic 
life.    For  the  quantitative — namely,  inorganic  matter  and  the  forces 
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of  the  solar  system — appear  as  pre-suppositions  of  life.  Life  uses 
this  as  material  out  of  which  to  organize  its  structures.  The  plant 
builds  itself  a  structure  of  vegetable  cells,  transmuting  what  is  in- 
organic into  vegetable  tissue;  so,  too,  the  animal  builds  over  organic 
and  inorganic  substances,  drawing  from  the  air  and  Water  and  from 
inorganic  salts  and  acids,  and  by  use  of  heat,  light  and  electricity, 
converting  vegetable  tissue  into  animal  tissue.  The  revelation  of 
the  life  principle  in  plant  and  animal  is  not  a  mathematical  one;  it 
.is  not  a  mechanism  moved  by  pressure  from  without,  or  by  attraction 
from  within;  it  is  not  a  mere  displacement  or  an  aggregation,  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  In  so  far  as  it  is  organic  there  is  a  formative 
principle  which  originates  motion  and  modifies  the  inorganic  mate- 
rials and  the  mere  dynamic  forces  of  nature,  giving  them  special 
form  and  direction  so  as  to  build  up  vegetable  or  animal  structures. 

Kant  defined  organism  as  something  within  which  every  part  is 
both  means  and  end  to  all  the  other  parts;  all  the  other  parts  function 
in  building  up  or  developing  each  part,  and  each  part  in  its  turn  is  a 
means  for  the  complete  growth  of  every  other  part.  These  two 
phases  of  nature,  the  inorganic  and  the  organic,  exhaust  the  entire 
field.  Hence  a  quantitative  study  conducted  in  pure  and  applied 
mathematics  and  biology  (or  the  study  of  life  in  its  manifestations), 
covers  nature. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  drawing  does  not  belong  to  a  separate 
group  in  the  course  of  study,  and  whether  manual  training  is  not  a 
study  co-ordinate  with  history  and  grammar.  There  are  a  number 
of  branches  of  study  such  as  drawing,  manual  training,  physical  cul- 
ture, and  the  like,  which  ought  to  be  taught  in  every  well-regulated 
school,  but  they  will  easily  find  a  place  within  the  five  groups  so  far 
as  their  intellectual  co-efficients  are  concerned.  Drawing,  for  in- 
stance, may  belong  to  art  or  aesthetics  on  one  side,  but  practically  it 
is  partly  physical  training  with  a  view  to  skill  in  the  hand  and  eye, 
and  partly  mathematical  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  geometric 
form.  As  a  physical  training  its  rationale  is  to  be  found  in  phys- 
iology, and  hence  it  belongs  in  this  respect  to  the  second  phase  of 
the  study  of  nature.  As  relating  to  the  production  of  form  it  be- 
longs to  geometry  and  trigonometry  and  arithmetic,  or  the  first 
phase  of  nature,  the  inorganic.  As  relating  to  art  or  the  aesthetic  it 
belongs  to  the  third  group  of  studies,  within  which  literature  is 
the  main  discipline.  But  beside  literature  there  are  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  and  music  to  be  included  in  the  aesthetic  or 
art  group  of  studies.  Manual  training,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  to 
the  transformation  of  material  such  as  wood  or  stone  or  other 
minerals  into  structures  for  human  use,  namely,  for  architecture  and 
for  machines.     It  is  clear  enough  that  the  rationale  of  all  this  is  to 
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be  found  in  mathematics,  hence  manual  training  does  not  furnish  a 
new  principle,  different  from  that  found  in  the  first  or  the  second 
study  relating  to  nature. 

3.  The  first  study  relating  to  human  nature,  as  contrasted  with 
mere  organic  and  inorganic  nature,  is  literature.  Literature,  as  the 
fifth  and  highest  of  the  fine  arts,  reveals  human  nature  in  its  in- 
trinsic form.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  a  literary  work  of  art, 
a  poem,  whether  lyric,  dramatic,  or  epic,  or  a  prose  work  of  art,  such 
as  a  novel  or  a  drama,  reveals  human  nature  in  its  height  and  depth. 
It  shows  the  growth  of  a  feeling  or  sentiment  first  into  a  conviction 
and  then  into  a  deed:  feelings,  thoughts,  and  deeds  are  thus  con- 
nected by  a  literary  work  of  art  in  such  a  way  as  to  explain  a  com- 
plete genesis  of  human  action.  Moreover,  in  a  literary  work  of  art 
there  is  a  revelation  of  man  as  a  member  of  social  institutions.  The 
nucleus  of  the  literary  work  of  art  is  usually  an  attack  of  the  in- 
dividual upon  some  one  of  the  social  institutions  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  namely,  a  collision  with  the  state,  with  civil  society,  or  with 
the  Church.  This  collision  furnishes  an  occasion  for  either  a  comic 
or  tragic  solution.  The  nature  of  the  individual  and  of  his  evolution 
of  feeling  into  thoughts  and  deeds  is  shown  vividly  upon  the  back- 
ground of  institutions  and  social  life.  The  work  of  art,  whether 
music,  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  belongs  to  the  same 
group  as  literature,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  method  in  which  the 
work  of  art  should  be  studied  is  not  the  method  adopted  as  applica- 
ble to  inorganic  nature  or  to  organic  nature.  The  physiology  of  a 
plant  or  an  animal,  and  the  habits  and  modes  of  growth  and  peculiar- 
ities of  action  on  the  part  of  plants  and  animals,  are  best  compre- 
hended by  a  different  method  of  study  from  that  which  should  be 
employed  in  studying  the  work  of  art.  The  work  of  art  has  a  new 
principle,  one  that  transcends  life.  It  is  the  principle  of  responsible 
individuality  and  the  principle  of  free  subordination  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  to  a  social  whole.  It  is  in  fact  the  exercise  of  original 
responsibility  in  opposition  to  a  social  whole,  and  the  consequent 
retribution  or  other  reaction,  that  makes  the  content  of  the  work  of 
art.  Further  discussion  is  not  necessary  to  show  how  absurd  would 
be  a  purely  mathematical  treatment,  or  a  biological  treatment,  of  a 
work  of  art.  Mathematics  and  biology  must  enter  into  a  considera- 
tion of  works  of  art  only  in  a  very  subordinate  degree.  It  would  be 
equally  absurd  to  attempt  to  apply  the  method  in  which  a  work  of 
art  should  be  studied  to  the  study  of  an  organic  form  or  to  the  study 
of  inorganic  matter  and  forces. 

4.  The  next  co-ordinate  branch  includes  grammar  and  language, 
and  studies  allied  to  it,  such  as  logic  and  psychology.  In  the  ele- 
mentary school   we   have   only   grammar.     Grammar   treats   of   the 
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structure  of  language;  there  is  a  mechanical  side  to  it  in  orthog- 
rapny,  and  a  technical  side  to  it  in  etymology  and  syntax.  But  one 
cannot  call  grammar  in  any  peculiar  sense  a  formal  study  any  more 
than  he  can  apply  the  same  epithet  to  one  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Natural  science  deals  with  the  laws  of  material  bodies  and  forces. 
Laws  are  forms  of  acting  or  of  being,  and  yet  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant content  of  natural  science  is  stated  in  the  laws  which  it  has 
discovered.  So  in  the  studies  that  relate  to  man,  the  forms  of  hu- 
man speech  are  very  important.  All  grammatical  studies  require  a 
twofold  attitude  of  the  mind,  one  toward  the  sign  and  one  toward  the 
signification;  the  shape  of  a  letter  or  the  form  of  a  word  or  the 
peculiarity  of  a  vocal  utterance,  these  must  be  attended  to,  but  they 
must  be  at  once  subordinated  to  the  significance  of  the  hidden 
thought  which  has  become  revealed  by  the  sign  or  utterance.  The 
complexity  of  grammatical  study  is  seen  at  once  from  this  point  of 
view.  It  is  a  double  act  of  the  will  focusing  the  attention  upon  two 
different  phases  at  once,  namely,  upon  the  natural  phase  and  the 
spiritual  phase,  and  the  fusion  of  the  two  in  one.  Looking  at  this 
attitude  of  the  mind,  at  this  method  of  grammatical  study,  we  see  at 
once  how  different  it  all  is  from  the  attitude  of  the  mind  in  the 
study  of  a  work  of  art.  In  grammar  we  should  not  look  to  an  evolu- 
tion of  a  feeling  into  a  thought  or  a  deed;  that  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place.  But  we  must  give  attention  to  the  literal  and  prosaic 
word  written  or  spoken,  and  consider  it  as  an  expression  of  a  thought. 
We  must  note  the  structure  of  the  intellect  as  revealed  in  this  form. 
The  word  is  a  part  of  speech,  having  some  one  of  the  many  func- 
tions which  the  word  can  fulfill  in  expressing  a  thought.  Deeper 
down  than  grammatical  structure  is  the  logical  structure,  and  this 
is  a  more  fundamental  revelation  of  the  action  of  pure  mind.  Logic 
is  in  fact  a  part  of  psychology.  Opening  from  one  door  toward  an- 
other, we  pass  on  our  way  from  orthography,  etymology,  and  syntax 
to  logic  and  to  psychology.  All  the  way  we  use  the  same  method; 
we  use  the  sign  or  manifestation  as  a  means  of  discovering  the 
thought  and  the  scientific  classification  of  the  thought. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on 
the  abuse  of  grammar  in  the  study  of  literary  works  of  art.  The 
method  of  grammar  leads  to  wonderful  insight  into  the  nature  of 
reason  itself;  it  is  this  insight  which  it  gives  us  into  our  methods 
of  thinking  and  of  uttering  our  thoughts  that  furnishes  the  justifica- 
tion for  grammar  as  one  of  the  leading  studies  in  the  curriculum. 
Its  use  in  teaching  correct  speaking  and  writing  is  always  secondary 
to  this  higher  use,  which  is  to  make  conscious  in  man  the  structure 
of  his  thinking  and  expression.  Important  as  it  is,  however,  when  it 
is  substituted  for  the  method  of  studying  art  it  becomes  an  abuse.    It 
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is  a  poor  way  to  study  Shakspere,  Milton,  Chaucer,  and  the  Bible  to 
grammatically  parse  them  or  analyze  them,  or  to  devote  the  time 
to  their  philological  peculiarities,  the  history  of  the  development  of 
jtheir  language,  or  such  matters.  The  proper  method  of  studying  the 
work  of  art  is  not  a  substitute  for  that  in  grammar;  it  does  not  open 
the  windows  of  the  mind  toward  the  logical,  philological,  or  psycho- 
logical structure  of  human  thought  and  action. 

5.  There  is  a  fifth  co-ordinate  group  of  studies,  namely,  that  of 
history.  History  looks  to  the  formation  of  the  state  as  the  chief  of 
human  institutions.  The  development  of  states,  the  collisions  of  in- 
dividuals with  the  state,  the  collisions  of  the  states  with  one  another, 
these  form  the  topic  of  history.  The  method  of  historic  study  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  grammatical  study,  and  also  from  that  in  the 
study  of  literary  and  other  works  of  art.  Still  more  different  is  the 
method  of  history  from  those  employed  in  the  two  groups  of  studies 
relating  to  nature,  namely,  the  mathematical  and  biological  methods. 
The  history  of  literature  and  science  has  many  examples  of  misappli- 
cations of  method.  For  instance,  Buckle  in  his  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion has  endeavored  to  apply  the  biological  method  and  to  some  ex- 
tent that  of  physics,  apparently  thinking  that  the  methods  of  natural 
science,  which  are  so  good  in  their  application  to  organic  and  inor- 
ganic nature,  are  likewise  good  for  application  within  the  realm  of 
human  nature.  The  reader  of  Buckle  will  remember,  for  instance, 
that  the  superstitious  character  of  the  Spanish  people  is  explained 
by  him  as  due  to  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  in  the  peninsula.  In 
selecting  a  physical  cause  for  explaining  a  spiritual  effect,  Mr.  Buckle 
passed  over  the  most  obvious  explanation,  which  is  this:  The  people 
of  Spain  were  for  many  centuries  on  the  marches  or  boundaries  of 
Christian  civilization  and  over  against  a  Moslem  civilization.  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  borderland  between  two  conflicting  civilizations,  a 
difference  either  political  or  religious,  there  is  a  sharpening  of  the 
minds  of  the  people  so  far  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  opposition  and 
bigotry.  A  continual  effort  to  hold  one's  religious  belief  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  influence  of  a  neighboring  people  leads  to  narrow- 
ness and  to  a  superstitious  adherence  to  forms.  Narrowness  and 
bigotry  in  religion  are  the  foe  of  science  and  the  friend  to  all  manner 
of  superstitions. 

Mr.  Buckle's  work  has  interested  people  very  much  because  it  is  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  methods  of  natural  science  into  the  study  of 
human  history.  But  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than 
an  example  of  the  attempt  to  substitute  for  the  true  method  in  history 
a  method  good  only  in  another  province. 

Tn  biology  the  whole  animal  is  not  fully  revealed  in  each  of  his 
members,  although,  as  stated  in  Kant's  definition,  each  part  is  alike 
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the  means  and  the  end  for  all  the  others.  The  higher  animals  and 
plants  show  the  greatest  difference  between  parts  and  whole.  But  in 
history  it  is  the  opposite,  the  lower  types  exhibit  the  greatest  dif- 
ference between  the  social  whole  and  the  individual  citizen.  The 
progress  in  history  is  toward  freedom  of  the  individual  and  local 
self-government.  In  the  highest  organisms  of  the  State,  therefore, 
there  is  a  greater  similarity  between  the  individual  and  the  national 
whole  to  which  he  belongs.  The  individual  takes  a  more  active  part 
in  go\erning  himself.  The  state  becomes  more  and  more  an  instru- 
ment of  self-government  in  his  hands.  In  the  lowest  states  the 
gigantic  personality  of  the  social  whole  is  all  in  all,  and  the  indi- 
vidual personality  is  null  except  the  supreme  ruler  and  in  the  few 
associated  with  him. 

The  method  of  history  keeps  its  gaze  fixed  upon  the  development 
of  the  social  whole  and  the  progress  which  it  makes  in  realizing 
within  its  citizens  the  freedom  of  the  whole.  This  method,  it  is  evi- 
dent enough,  is  different  from  those  in  literature  and  grammar,  dif- 
ferent also  from  the  biological  and  the  mathematical  methods.  In 
history  we  see  how  the  little  selves  or  individuals  unite  to  form  the 
big  self  or  the  nation.  The  analogies  to  this  found  in  biology, 
namely,  the  combination  of  individual  cells  into  the  entire  vegetable 
or  animal  organism,  are  all  illusive  so  far  as  furnishing  a  clew  to  the 
process  of  human  history. 

The  question  might  arise,  where  religion  would  be  found  in  these 
co-ordinate  branches.  Religion  would,  I  think,  make  a  sixth  co- 
ordinate branch  if  it  were  introduced  into  the  school,  for  religion 
persistently  looks  at  every  thing  and  event,  every  feeling,  thought, 
and  deed,  in  its  direct  relation  to  the  Divine  Reason.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  method  very  deeply  separated  from  the  methods  in  any  one 
of  the  five  co-ordinate  branches  of  studies  that  have  been  mentioned 
in  this  paper.  It  is  so  different,  in  fact,  that  it  furnishes  a  ground 
for  removing  the  study  of  religion  from  the  school  in  which  the 
other  branches  are  studied.  The  method  of  religion  is  e'ssentially 
the  method  of  authority.  That  of  the  study  of  science  is  essentially 
one  of  critical  alertness  and  personal  verification.  The  scientific 
method  of  mind  is  the  most  hostile  of  all  to  the  religious;  it  saps  all 
authority  as  such.  The  mathematical  is  to  be  included  under  the 
scientific  method;  so,  too,  is  the  grammatical;  but  not  so  the  literary 
and  historic  methods.  Literature  professedly  deals  in  fiction,  in  ideal 
presentations,  in  artistic  wholes  which  are  not  found  in  nature. 
History,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  authorities  for  the  events 
which  it  narrates.  Its  dealing  with  historic  authorities  resembles  in 
some  respects  that  followed  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but 
in  other  respects,  namely,  in  the  treatment  of  the  evidences,  it  re- 
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sembles  the  scientific  study  of  data  derived  from  the  observation  of 
nature.  But  religion  demands  from  first  to  last  a  complete  surren- 
der of  the  mind  to  the  authority  of  revelation.  On  the  one  hand  it 
is  claimed  by  those  who  believe  in  separating  the  school  and  the 
Church  that  religious  instruction  should  be  surrounded  by  the 
solemnities  and  ceremonials  of  the  Church,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
approached  in  the  self-assertive,  skeptical  attitude  of  one  coming 
from  the  lesson  in  mathematics  or  natural  science,  or  even  literature, 
grammar,  or  history-  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  claim  for  the 
school  a  sixth  co-ordinate  branch  of  study — namely,  religion— think 
that  this  argument  for  the  separation  of  methods  so  widely  asunder 
as  these  of  religion  and  science  has  been  entirely  overrated.  But 
they  too  would  carefully  guard  against  the  encroachment  of  the  re- 
ligious mode  of  study  into  mathematics,  botany,  history,  and  gram- 
mar. They  would  admit  that  the  co-ordination  is  complete  and  that 
the  separation  of  methods  is  necessary. 

We  can  now  see  what  is  the  relation  of  this  inquiry  into  educa- 
tional values  to  the  questions  of  child-study  and  other  topics  in 
psychology,  as  well  as  to  the  Herbartian  principle  of  interest.  First 
and  foremost  the  teacher  of  the  school  has  before  him  this  question 
of  the  branches  of  learning  to  be  selected.  These  must  be  discovered 
by  looking  at  the  grown  man  in  civilization  rather  than  at  the  child. 
The  child  has  not  yet  developed  his  possibilities.  The  child  first 
shows  what  he  is  truly  and  internally  when  he  becomes  a  grown 
man.  The  child  is  the  acorn.  The  acorn  reveals  what  it  is  in  the 
oak  only  after  a  thousand  years.  So  man  reveals  what  he  is,  not  in 
the  cradle  but  in  the  great  world  of  human  history  and  literature 
and  science.  He  has  written  out  his  nature  upon  the  blackboard  of 
the  universe.  In  order  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  human  will  we 
lock  into  Plutarch's  Parallel  Lives.  To  see  what  he  has  done  in 
philosophy,  we  read  Plato,  Aristotle,  Leibniz,  and  Hegel.  For 
science  we  look  to  the  Newtons  and  Darwins.  We  do  not  begin, 
therefore,  with  child-study  in  our  school  education.  But  next  after 
finding  these  great  branches  of  human  learning  we  consider  the 
child,  and  how  to  bring  him  from  his  possibility  to  his  reality.  Then 
it  becomes  essential  to  study  the  child  and  his  manner  of  evolution. 
We  must  discover  which  of  its  interests  are  already  on  the  true  road 
toward  human  greatness.  We  must  likewise  discover  which  ones 
conflict  with  the  highest  aims,  and  especially  what  interests  there 
are  that,  although  seemingly  in  conflict  with  tne  highest  ends  of 
man,  are  yet  really  tributary  to  human  greatness,  leading  up  to  it  by 
winding  routes.  All  these  are  matters  of  child-study,  but  they  all 
presuppose  the  first  knowledge,  namely,  the  knowledge  of  the  doings 
of  mature  humanity.     There  can  be  no  step  made  in  rational  child- 
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study  without  keeping  in  view  constantly  these  questions  of  the 
five  co-ordinate  groups  of  study. — W.  T.  Harris,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

THE   NEGLECT   OF   PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  adoption  of  physical  training  as  an  essential  feature  of  our 
public  school  system  is  the  new  departure  which  now  seems  destined 
to  distinguish  the  educational  methods  of  the  twentieth  century  from 
those  of  the  nineteenth.  The  change  will  not  come  suddenly,  but  will 
be  the  blossoming  of  a  flower  which  has  already  budded.  Tbe  senti- 
ment in  its  favor  has  for  years  been  steadily  developing;  it  has  been 
widely  adopted  in  Europe,  and  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when 
it  will  be  firmly  established  in  our  American  schools.  It  will  come, 
therefore,  not  as  a  revolution,  but  as  an  evolution.  In  this  matter 
the  colleges  have  taken  the  initiative,  and  the  schools  must  follow. 
This  is  the  day  of  the  athletic  scholar.  The  time  is  already  past 
when  each  class  contained  a  few  athletes  only;  for  the  intense  in- 
terest in  manly  sports  has  naturally  resulted  in  sending  all  students 
to  the  gymnasium,  and  improving  the  physique  of  college  graduates 
as  a  class. 

But  if  physical  training  is  good  for  young  men  in  college,  it  is 
better  still  for  children  in  school,  and  especially  important  for  that 
great  majority  who  will  never  go  to  college.  It  is  just  as  important 
for  girls  as  for  boys,  and  the  earlier  the  age  at  which  it  is  begun,  the 
better.  What  we  need,  therefore,  is  to  get  the  athletic  element  into 
all  grades  of  .our  public  schools,  where  it  can  be  given  a  systematic 
and  progressive  character  which  will  insure  the  maximum  of 
benelit. 

The  one  great  defect  of  our  public  school  system  is  the  neglect  of 
physical  training.  Upon  the  intellectual  training  of  its  children  the 
community  bestows  the  utmost  care  and  lavishes  money  without 
stint.  This  is  very  wise,  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  to  call  this  an  ideal 
educational  system  is  a  great  mistake.  If  a  child's  body  is  neglected, 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  his  mind  is  in  great  part  wasted,  for  the 
mind  cannot  be  normally  and  systematically  developed  unless  the 
body  is  also  trained.  It  is  not  a  wise  investment  of  the  public  funds 
to  use  them  for  developing  a  race  of  educated  invalids.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  unpatriotic  to  make  athletic  dunces  of  our  children, 
for  education  is  the  corner  stone  of  our  free  institutions.  But  be- 
tween two  classes  of  educated  young  people,  one  vigorous  and  the 
other  feeble,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  can  best  serve  the 
state. 

The  necessity  for  physical  training  at  the  present  day  arises 
largely  from  the  great  preponderance  of  city  life.    A  hundred  years 
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ago  the  country  schools  were  in  the  majority,  the  school  year  was 
shorter  than  now,  and  the  children  had  abundant  time  for  play  or 
for  work  on  the  farm.  But  now,  when,  in  New  England,  agriculture 
has  given  place  to  manufacture,  and  commerce,  when  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  children  are  in  the  schools,  of  cities  or  large  towns',  the 
amount  of  bodily  exercise  obtainable  is  generally  inadequate,  both 
in  character  and  amount.  Pupils  must  spend  so  many  hours  in  study 
that  but  little  time  is  left  for  out-of-door  sports.  The  more  vigorous 
boys,  no  doubt,  get  sufficient  exercise;  yet  this  is  always  an  uncer- 
tain quantity,  especially  in  winter.  But  the  more  delicate  boys  can 
get  but  little,  and  as  for  the  girls,  they  have  practically  none.  In 
short,  the  physical  training  of  the  children  is  left  to  influences  wholly 
outside  of  the  school  system;  and  while,  in  earlier  times,  these  in- 
fluences could  ordinarily  be  relied  upon,  the  present  state  of  society 
cannot  be  relied  upon  at  all. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  physical  training  do  for  the 
children  that  it  is  worth  while?  The  answer  is  that  it  can  confer 
many  benefits,  all  of  which  are  very  much  worth  while.  They  may 
be  briefly  summarized  thus: 

1.  Physical  training  of  school  children  invigorates  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  thus  repairing  the  waste  of  brain  tissue  and  keeping 
the  mind  clear  and  active. 

2.  It  aids  digestion  and  improves  nutrition,  whereby  the  blood  is 
enriched,  the  tissues  firmly  built  up,  and  dyspeptic  headache  pre- 
vented. 

3.  It  strengthens  the  muscular  system,  enabling  the  children  to 
bear  fatigue  and  preparing  them  for  the  laborious  duties  of  life. 

4.  It  gives  tone  to  all  vital  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
kidneys;  thus  promoting  longevity,  by  preventing  those  diseases  of 
later  life  arising  from  weakness  of  these  organs.  A  great  increase  in 
the  prevalence  of  these  organic  diseases  in  persons  past  the  age  of 
forty  has  been  noted  in  recent  years,  and  one  of  the  causes  to  which 
they  can  be  traced  is  a  studious  and  sedentary  childhood. 

5.  It  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  consumption.  The  chest 
exercises  increase  the  breathing  capacity  by  augmenting  the  size  and 
expansion  of  the  lungs.  Free  circulation  in  the  chest  is  also  pro- 
moted and  the  lungs  acquire  a  tonicity  which  enables  them  to  resist 
disease  whether  threatening  them  in  the  form  of  chill  or  of  bacilli. 
In  Massachusetts,  consumption  causes  more  deaths  than  any  other 
disease,  and,  since  its  victims  are  mostly  young  adults,  it  deprives  the 
State  of  those  lives  which  it  can  least  afford  to  lose.  For  the  pre- 
vention of  this  disease,  two  plans  can  be  followed.  One  is  to  avoid 
infection,  and  the  other  is  to  resist  it.  The  former  of  these  has  been 
put  into  practical  operation  by  that  State,  by  the  killing  of  tubercu- 
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lous  cows,  and  by  instructing  the  people  how  to  avoid  infection  in 
caring  for  the  sick.  But  to  stamp  out  the  disease  by  these  measures 
is  impossible;  consumption  is  endemic  in  this  climate,  the  germs  are 
omnipresent,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  escape  them.  If,  therefore,  we 
cannot  escape,  we  must  learn  how  to  resist  them,  and  the  secret  of 
success  is  this:  The  tubercle  bacillus  finds  a  congenial  soil  in  weak, 
ill-nourished  lungs,  while  in  strong  lungs  it  is  apt  to  languish  and 
die:  The  possession  of  a  sound  pair  of  lungs  is  therefore  the  best 
protective  armor  against  consumption;  and  the  greatest  boon  which 
we  can  confer  upon  the  children  is  to  teach  them  to  so  develop  their 
lungs  that  they  may  successfully  resist  the  tuberculous  infection. 

The  state  does  noble  work  for  the  children  in  protecting  them  from 
disease  in  many  forms.  By  means  of  pure  water,  good  drainage, 
house  sanitation,  disinfection,  and  careful  supervision,  most  of  the 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are  being  gradually  extinguished. 
And  yet  we  have  now  seen  that  a  formidable  list  of  diseases  re- 
mains, for  which  no  provision  is  made,  and  that  these  are  largely 
preventable  by  early  physical  training.  To  remedy  this  defect  is  now 
an  evident  public  necessity.  Our  educational  method  must  be  so 
amended  that  our  children's  physical  development  shall  be  com- 
mensurate with  their  intellectual  progress. 

If,  then,  the  school  authorities  must  undertake  this  work,  there 
is  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  so  well  and  economically  done  as  by 
making  physical  training  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  This  need 
not  interfere  with  any  of  the  studies;  but  even  if  it  did,  let  us  have 
our  children  strong,  even  if  not  so  very  learned.  With  all  the 
cramming  possible,  they  can  acquire  in  school  only  the  beginnings  of 
knowledge.  In  the  great  school  of  life  their  education  is  continued, 
and  for  this  the  best  preparation  consists  in  a  healthy  mind  in  a 
healthy  body.  When  prizes  are  offered  in  our  schools  for  the  strong- 
est muscles,  the  straightest  back,  the  best  chest  expansion,  and  even 
for  the  rosiest  pair  of  cheeks,  the  cause  of  true  education  will  be 
subserved. 

The  great  athletic  festivals  to  be  held  in  Athens  in  1896  and  in 
Paris  in  1900  will  serve  to  attract  public  attention  to  the  great  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  by  all  civilized  nations  in  the  direction 
of  physical  training,  and  will  cause  much  discussion  as  to  the  best 
means  of  applying  such  training  so  that  it  may  effect  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  If  it  should  result  in  so  molding  public 
opinion  that  the  co-education  of  mind  and  body  shall  be  substituted 
for  our  present  one-sided  system,  it  will  save  our  race  from  physical 
degeneracy  and  will  give  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  twentieth 
century  such  a  measure  of  physical  endurance,  of  longevity,  and  of 
mental  symmetry  as  will  enable  them  far  better  than  ourselves,  to 
grapple  with  the  complex  problems  of  modern  life. — J.  F.  Alleyne 
Adams,  in  Educational  Review. 
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CAUSES  OF  MYOPIA. 

"Our  children  are  kept  at  continuous  work  too  long  at  one  sitting; 
note  the  results,  eye  exhaustion  and  mental  fatigue  before  the  child 
is  ready  to  begin  his  more  important  studies.  Too  long  hours  at 
study  are  demanded  to  memorize  lessons  which  are,  as  a  rule,  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  little  ones,  and  something  must  give  way. 
If  the  eyes  do  not  break  down  the  health  will.  If  the  eyes  give  way 
near-sightedness  develops,  caused  by  overstraining  and  abuse  of 
them  during  school  hours.  Then  comes  the  Frankenstein — terrible  as 
it  is  to  the  fond  parent,  but  the  only  relief — wearing  spectacles.  The 
child  must  wear  glasses  so  that  he  may  continue  not  only  to  see 
with  more  ease  the  objects  near  him,  but  also  distant  objects.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  little,  circular,  focusing  muscle  of  the  eye 
which  aids  in  making  one  see  objects  clearly,  may  not  become 
fagged  out  just  as  the  larger  muscles  elsewhere  do.  Place  a  heavy 
weight  on  your  shoulders,  bear  the  weight  all  day  long,  and  a  very 
tired  condition  of  the  supporting  muscles  of  the  body  naturally  fol- 
lows. It  does  not  require  much  elaborate  thinking  to  conceive  what 
results  must  follow  upon  the  prolonged  abnormal  use  of  the  eyes. 
This  focusing  is  potent  enough  to  disturb  the  whole  physical  act  of 
seeing,  and  by  indirect  action  also  be  a  factor  in  producing  head- 
aches. 

My  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  cross-lights  in  a 
school-room.  The  light  falling  directly  into  the  eyes  further  con- 
tract the  pupils,  which  are  already  contracted  by  the  action  of  the 
muscle  accommodation  in  its  effort  to  give  a  clearer  picture  to  the 
brain.  This  has  a  tendency  to  elongate  the  eyeball,  and  as  a  per- 
manent result  we  have  near-sightedness.  Where  the  eyeball  has  an 
unnatural  shortness  this  same  action  manifests  itself  by  headaches, 
chorea,  nausea,  dyspepsia,  and  ultimately  a  premature  breaking  down 
of  health.  The  first  symptom  of  failing  sight  is  a  hyper-secretion  of 
tears,  burning  of  the  eyelids,  loss  of  eyelashes,  and  congestion  of 
either  the  eyelids  or  the  eyeball  proper. 

The  other  extreme,  far-sightedness,  or  hyeropia,  is  the  natural 
condition  of  the  human  eye.  Savages  are  far-sighted.  Humboldt 
speaks  of  the  exceedingly  acute  vision  of  the  Indians  of  South 
America.  My  own  examination  among  Indians  of  our  own  country 
confirms  this.  Prof.  Jager  of  Vienna  examined  the  eyes  of  many 
new-born  children,  and  found,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  far- 
sighted. 

As  long  as  an  individual  has  an  out-door  occupation  this  sort  of 
vision  causes  very  little  disturbance  in  the  life  work  of  the  individual. 
But  when  such  a  person  has  an  indoor  occupation,  then  do  many 
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troubles  arise.  Among  the  first  to  show  themselves  are  headaches, 
pain  in  or  about  the  eyes,  a  tired  and  languid  feeling.  These  symp- 
toms are  so  well  recognized  by  the  alert  family  physician,  that  pro- 
fessional aid  of  an  opthalmic  surgeon  is  soon  invoked  for  adjustment 
of  the  proper  glasses  which  relieve  the  abnormal  strains. — Prof.  Web- 
ster L.  Fox,  in  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


THE   BACKWARD  BOY. 

How  shall  we  teach  backward  children?  This  is  a  question  which 
sorely  perplexes  parents  and  teachers.  We  are  not  now  considering 
the  case  of  what  we  call  feeble-minded  children.  We  are  speaking 
of  those  who  have  unusual  difficulty  in  learning,  of  those  who  have 
little  interest  in  study,  and  of  those  who  have  slow  or  tardy  mental 
development. 

These  three  classes  obviously  differ  from  each  other.  Tne  first 
class  is  not  likely,  under  any  treatment,  to  furnish  eminent  scholars; 
the  second  and  third  may  do  so  in  due  time  under  judicious  training. 

In  some  cases  the  backwardness  is  owing  to  the  mental  constitu- 
tion of  the  children,  in  others  it  is  caused  by  bad  teaching.  I  knew 
a  lawyer  who  talked  of  seeking  in  the  courts  damages  of  a  wretched 
teacher,  for  the  injury  he  had  inflicted  on  the  lawyer's  son  by  unwise 
methods  of  instruction.  Though  the  boy  was  bright,  he  had  been 
taught  in  such  a  manner  that  he  had  no  mental  discipline. 

Some  teachers,  in  giving  instruction  to  classes,  take  no  special 
pains  to  help  the  dull  and  backward  pupils.  They  hold  that  their 
function  is  to  teach  those  who  are  teachable  under  the  ordinary 
methods,  and  that  the  rest  are  not  worth  spending  time  on. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  a  teacher  who  has  a  large  class  may,  with 
reason,  be  perplexed  to  decide  how  much  the  bright  scholars  are  to 
be  delayed,  or  to  be  deprived  of  the  instructor's  inspiring  help  for  the 
sake  of  the  backward  pupils.  But  surely  he  is  not  justified  in  refus- 
ing to  give  some  special  attention  to  the  most  needy  section  of  the 
class.  A  skillful  teacher  can  do  much  for  them  without  seriously 
retarding  the  progress  of  the  better  scholars.  Many  a  devoted  in- 
structor has  found  a  rich  reward  for  giving  them  special  help  outside 
of  the  regular  hours  of  school. 

If  children  are  very  backward,  doubtless  it  is  best  for  them  to  have 
the  special  services  of  a  private  teacher  for  some  time.  Although 
they  thus  lose  the  inspiring  aid  of  companionship,  which  affords  so 
much  joy  and  stimulus  in  a  school,  yet  they  escape  the  depressing 
and  mortifying  influence  of  seeing  their  dullness  exhibited  at  every 
recitation  to  that  most  merciless  of  audiences,  a  company  of  school- 
children who  are  outstripping  them,  and  ridiculing  their  stupidity. 
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But  what  shall  the  private  teacher  do!  He  must  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning, at  the  zero  point  of  the  pupil's  knowledge,  and  with  patience 
proceed  only  so  rapidly  as  the  slow  mind  can  master  each  step,  and 
he  must  lend  interest  to  this  tardy  march  by  all  the  resources  at  his 
command. 

Often,  if  the  child  lacks  interest  in  the  studies  first  taken  up,  it 
will  be  found  on  trial  that  he  can  readily  be  interested  in  some  other 
study.  Then  begin  with  this  last  study,  and  link  it,  if  possible,  in 
some  way  with  the  less  interesting  pursuit.  A  boy  who  abominates 
grammar  may  have  a  passion  for  some  branch  of  natural  history. 
Be  sure  that  he  has  a  chance  to  gratify  this  passion.  An  apt  teacher 
may  sometimes  save  a  boy  by  discovering  a  talent  which  none  of  his 
elementary  studies  has  tested. 

I  once  knew  a  boy  in  college  who  evinced  no  interest  in  any  of  his 
regular  work.  He  was  deemed  hopelessly  lazy.  He  was  generally 
busy  making  caricatures  of  his  fellow-students  and  of  the  professors. 

One  day  a  caricature  of  a  certain  professor,  which  had  much  amused 
the  students,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  professor  himself.  He  sum- 
moned the  young  man  to  his  room.  The  student  went  with  some 
trepidation,  supposing  he  was  to  be  reprimanded.  But  the  wise 
teacher  said  to  him:  "You  seem  to  have  a  talent  for  drawing.  No 
one  of  the  faculty  has  been  able  to  find  out  what  you  were  made  for. 
All  have  despaired  of  making  anything  of  you.  But  evidently  you 
are  intended  for  an  artist.    You  ought  to  go  abroad  and  study  art." 

And,  then,  having  himself  lived  many  years  in  Rome,  he  gave  his 
astonished  and  gratified  hearer  suggestions  concerning  the  best 
method  of  pursuing  art  studies,  and  tendered  him  letters  to  dis-' 
tinguished  artists  at  Rome.  This  indolent  student  followed  the  ad- 
vice given  him,  and  became  a  painter  of  distinction.  The  timely 
counsel  of  his  teacher  was  the  making  of  the  man. 

We  should  not  be  too  easily  discouraged  at  finding  the  mental 
operations  of  a  child  slow.  I  know  a  man  of  advanced  years,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  in  one  department  of  learning  whom  I 
have  met,  whose  mental  processes  have  always  gone  on  with  a  slow- 
ness which  is  surprising,  but  with  an  accuracy  and  sureness  equally 
surprising.  He  sometimes  has  difficulty  in  following  a  speaker,  be- 
cause his  mind  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  speaker's  utterances.  But 
his  attainments  are  so  ample  that  he  is  justly  considered  an  authority 
in  the  branch  to  which  he  has  given  the  leisure  of  a  long  life. 

Still  less  should  we  be  disheartened  at  a  lack  of  precocity  in  our 
children.  Many  a  man  of  great  intellectual  force  has  ripened  late. 
Sometimes  very  rapid  physical  development  seems  to  absorb  all  the 
vital  force  in  a  boy  so  that  his  mental  development  lags.  One  need 
not  be  unduly  disturbed  by  such  a  phenomenon.    After  a  little  the 

10 
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intellectual  growth  will  be  resumed.  The  observant  teacher  or  pa- 
rent will  wait  with  patience  for  this  result. 

But  do  what  we  may,  we  shall,  of  course,  find  a  certain  number  of 
children  who  can  never  become  eminent  scholars,  or  even  passably 
complete  a  college  course.  We  must  then  honestly  recognize  the 
fact,  and  inquire  what  they  can  best  do  in  life.  Not  unfrequently  they 
have  executive  talent  which  fits  them  for  some  worthy  career. 

We  must,  with  patience  and  persistence,  strive  to  impart  to  them, 
by  however  slow  a  process,  such  an  amount  and  kind  of  training  as 
will  enable  them  to  fill,  without  discredit,  the  place  allotted  to  them 
in  life. — President  Angell,  in  the  Youth's  Companion. 

THE  ESSENTIALS. 

The  superficial  critic  of  the  public  schools  finds  fault  with  the 
multiplicity  of  studies,  insisting  that  the  child  should  be  fitted  for  life 
by  giving  all  his  time  to  the  "essentials."  What  are  the  essentials? 
"They  are  those  acquisitions  which  a  child  must  have  in  order  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world — to  get  a  living,"  says  one.  Another  urges 
that  they  are  those  acquisitions  which  are  necessary  to  the  making  of 
a  good  citizen.  As  a  pauper  is  not  a  good  citizen  in  its  fullest  mean- 
ing, perhaps  the  latter  definition  may  be  said  to  include  the  former. 

It  is  known  that  hundreds  of  children  leave  school  before  reaching 
the  grammar  grades,  while  other  hundreds  drop  out  before  arriving 
at  the  high  school,  never  to  return.  Therefore  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem confronting  school  boards  and  superintendents  in  making  courses 
of  instruction  is  to  know  what  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done  for  a  child 
during  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  his  school  life.  All  agree  that 
whatever  these  essential  things  are  they  should  be  acquired  at  any 
cost,  mere  ornamental  studies  not  being  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
way. 

The  studies  commonly  conceded  to  embody  the  minimum  of  one's 
necessary  education  are  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  To  these 
have  now  been  added  manual  training,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
will  prepare  the  child  to  engage  in  some  remunerative  handcraft. 
Are  these  studies  pursued  to  the  best  advantage  in  our  schools?  Will 
a  boy  leaving  school  in  his  fourth  year  know  as  much  of  these  vital 
subjects  as  he  ought  to  know  and  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  know 
at  that  age?  Or  has  his  precious  time  been  frittered  away  in  the 
attempt  to  teach  him  music,  drawing,  clay  modeling,  color  work, 
botany,  zoology,  and  physical  geography? 

It  may  be  answered  that  if  manual  training  is  properly  called  an 
essential  then  clay  modeling,  drawing,  and  color  work  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  above  category  and  placed  under  the  head  of 
manual  training,  where  they  belong. 
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There  remain,  then,  only  music  and  elementary  science  outside  the 
pale  of  the  essentials. 

I  think  the  most  earnest  advocate  of  a  meager  course  of  study 
would  withdraw  his  objections  to  the  present  primary  school  curricu- 
lum were  he  convinced  that  the  subjects  named  do  not  retard  the 
child's  progress  in  the  three  Rs,  and  would  be  won  over  to  become 
a  champion  of  their  use  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  not  only  do 
not  hinder  but  actually  assist  him  in  acquiring  the  essentials. 

Music  is  so  delightful  a  thing  in  itself  that  even  the  most  practical 
of  parents  would  hesitate  before  excluding  it  from  the  course.  It 
would  probably  be  the  last  of  the  so-called  fads  to  yield  to  popular 
prejudice,  did  such  prejudice  exist.  The  question  then  narrows  itself 
to  this:  Does  the  study  of  elementary  science  hinder  the  progress 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  by  occupying  time  needed  to  se- 
cure proficiency  therein? 

Should  an  intelligent  person,  wholly  unfamiliar  with  our  school 
methods,  visit  one  of  our  primary  schools  for  the  first  time,  an  im- 
partial study  of  a  morning's  work  in  such  a  school  would  lead  him 
to  make  three  well-defined  observations,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  pupils  are  being  taught  every  day  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher. 

(2)  They  are  also  being  taught  many  facts  about  plants,  animals, 
and  other  common  objects.  These  facts  are  acquired  in  a  logical 
order  and  in  no  other  way  than  by  observation  of  the  objects  in 
hand,  or  before  them. 

(3)  Every  scientific  fact  thus  learned  by  the  child  as  described 
in  observation  No.  2  is  immediately  appropriated  by  the  teacher  and 
made  tributary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  described  in  ob- 
servation No.  1.  In  reading  nearly  the  entire  stock  of  material  is 
thus  derived;  in  writing  his  vocabulary  is  supplied  from  the  same 
source,  and  in  arithmetic  this  vocabulary  is  utilized  in  naming  a 
multitude  of  things  to  be  united,  separated,  or  woven  into  a  variety 
of  relations  that  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  problems. 

So  obvious  is  it  that  the  elementary  science  work  is  the  most  pro- 
lific of  all  contributions  to  the  fund  of  word-material  needed  for 
reading,  writing  and  number  work,  that  our  dispassionate  inves- 
tigator might  fairly  conclude  that  the  studies  described  in  observa- 
tion No.  2,  exist  alone  for  the  benefit  of  the  work  noted  in  observa- 
tion No.  1.  In  this  he  would  be  in  error,  yet  so  closely  is  the  one 
wrought  into  the  fiber  of  the  other  that  his  inference  is  an  easy  one. 
He  would  miss,  in  a  casual  visit,  the  comprehensive  purpose  of  all 
elementary  science  teaching,  the  cultivation  of  attention,  and  the' 
subsequent  awakening  of  the  perceptive  powers;  but  he  could  not 
fail  to  see  how  the  living  world  around  him  is  being  despoiled  of  its 
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riches  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  three  R's.  Nature  study  cannott 
be  taken  out  of  the  primary  school  of  to-day.  It  is  bone  of  its  bone, 
and  flesh  of  its  flesh.  Pupils  read  better,  write  better,  and  compre- 
hend the  relations  of  things  better  by  its  aid.  It  can  therefore  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  essential  studies  are  not  hindered,  but  vastly 
helped  by  it. 

After  all,  the  question  to  be  asked  concerning  the  child  who  leaves 
school  at  a  tender  age  is  not  "What  has  he  learned?"  but  "What  is 
he?"  In  his  making,  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  school  all  have 
a  hand. — Washington,  D.  C,  School  Report. 

CROAKING. 

The  public  schools  will  be  criticised,  are  criticised,  and  ought  to 
be  criticised.  They  are  public  institutions,  supported  at  great  ex- 
pense by  public  taxation.  They  are  a  part  of  the  general  machinery 
of  the  state,  and  like  the  departments  of  the  treasury,  public  works, 
etc.,  are  subject  to  criticism.  If  they  cannot  stand  criticism  they 
must  be  so  managed  that  they  will  stand  it.  But  one  thing  must  be 
insisted  on,  those  that  criticise  must  have  visited  the  schools  and 
have  ascertained  the  facts.  This  is  certainly  reasonable.  Is  this 
done?  No;  those  that  criticise  are  not  persons  who  have  patiently 
visited  the  schools.  This  we  justly  complain  of.  Here  are  some  of 
the  charges  brought  against  the  schools.    Let  us  look  at  them: 

1.  They  say  that  they  teach  too  many  things;  they  would  have  a 
few  things  taught,  and  those  taught  thoroughly.  It  is  a  fact  that 
more  things  are  taught  now  than  there  were  fifty  years  ago,  but  a 
boy  wasted  fully  one-half  of  his  time  then,  as  any  one  will  say  who 
was  in  school  in  those  days.  Again,  this  is  a  different  age  and  more 
things  have  got  to  be  learned  by  a  boy  of  fourteen  than  were  needed 
to  be  learned  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  public  school  has  got  to  teach 
them. 

2.  "Teach  a  few  things  and  teach  them  thoroughly,"  is  said  over 
and  over,  and  has  become  a  stock  phrase.  It  is  not  an  educational 
maxim  at  all.  Those  persons  who  say  this  off  so  glibly,  have  chil- 
dren who  are  required  at  home  to  learn  a  great  many  things.  Our 
civilization  requires  the  learning  of  a  great  many  things,  and  our 
public  schools  are  a  part  of  our  civilization  and  must  move  along 
with  it.    They  have  got  to  teach  a  good  many  things. 

3.  As  to  thoroughness,  say,  in  spelling  and  in  the  arithmetic 
tables,  we  aver  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  any  age  taken,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
etc.,  spell  better  and  know  the  tables  better  than  boys  and  girls  of 
the  same  ages  did  ten  years  ago,  twenty  years  ago,  and  so  on;  in 
other  words,  there  is  an  improvement  in  each  decade.  This  is  the 
testimony  of  all  teachers  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  public  schools; 
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it  is  the  testimony  of  school  officials;  it  is  the  testimony  of  men  who 
employ  boys  as  clerks  and  apprentices. 

4.  Another  complaint  is  that  the  boys  and  girls  come  out  and 
"hang  around"  and  are  not  willing  to  work  at  trades,  but  want  to 
do  some  genteel  employment.  This  probably  has  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  it,  but  the  fault  is  mainly  in  our  atmosphere;  "our  times" 
are  a  good  deal  out  of  joint.  There  is  the  political  caldron  that  is 
bubbling  and  boiling  all  the  time;  there  is  the  hurrah,  hullabaloo  of 
newspapers  (for  boys  read  them  through — they  really  should  only  be 
in  the  hands  of  adults) ;  there  is  the  saloon,  the  cigar  shop,  the  thea- 
ter, the  race  course,  and  the  general  excitements  of  the  day.  All 
these  serve  to  counteract  the  school  influence;  and  few  parents  are 
level-headed  enough  to  encourage  and  plan  for  training  in  manual 
labor.  The  talk  at  home  is  how  some  have  made  money,  and  not 
by  working  at  a  manual  employment  either.  The  school  ought  not  to 
be  blamed  for  what  is  the  result  of  a  hubbub  we  call  "our  times." 

Yet  these  are  faults  in  our  public  schools,  and  these  will  be  found 
so  long  as  they  are  run  more  or  less  by  politicians,  or  by  men  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  means  of  child  growth.  So  long 
as  men  and  women  are  "got  into"  the  public  schools  by  their  friends, 
because  they  want  a  living,  so  long  will  the  public  schools  fail  to 
reach  high  water  mark.  So  long  as  men  and  women  are  appointed 
by  trustees  because  they  possess  enough  knowledge  to  pass  the  usual 
examination,  so  long  will  the  public  schools  fail  to  confer  the  price- 
less results  that  are  in  the  power  of  certain  human  beings  to  bestow 
on  our  youth. 

The  public  schools  accomplish  wonders  when  the  hampering  in- 
fluences that  beset  them  are  taken  into  account,  and  which  no  one 
but  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  understand.  If  the 
political  influence  could  be  got  rid  of,  for  instance,  Fne  schools  would 
rise  in  power  at  once;  but  there  are  no  signs  of  such  a  consummation, 
devoutly  as  it  is  to  be  wished. — School  Journal. 

THE  DUTY  OF   CITIZENS  TO  THE    PUBLIC   SCHOOL. 

America  can  only  succeed  in  its  mission  of  freedom  for  mankind 
as  it  transforms  individuality  into  humanity.  The  shop  transforms 
the  individuality  by  running  the  man  through  a  machine,  until  it 
takes  ten  men  to  make  a  shoe,  and  each  man  is  but  one-tenth  of  a 
man;  society  transforms  individuality  by  slavery  to  fashion;  the 
government,  by  law;  philanthropy,  by  fanaticism — Boston  righting 
the  wrongs  of  Chinamen  in  San  Francisco;  New  York,  of  the  In- 
dians in  Arizona;  Ohio,  of  the  negroes  of  Alabama;  and  Georgia,  of 
the  Mormons  of  Utah. 
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It  remains  for  the  public  school,  placing  as  it  does  the  children  of 
the  rich  and  poor  under  the  direction  of  skilled  instructors  and  good 
disciplinarians,  for  the  best  six  hours  of  the  day,  for  the  best  five 
days  of  the  week,  for  the  best  forty  weeks  of  the  year,  with  its  pres- 
tige, and  its  methods,  old  and  new,  to  transform  individuality  into 
humanity  in  the  impressionable  years. 

In  view  of  this  service,  in  view  of  their  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities, what  are  the  duties  of  the  citizen  to  the  public  school? 

He  owes  the  school  uniform  loyalty.  Such  is  the  relation  of  home, 
society,  and  school,  and  such  the  peculiarity  of  discipline,  that  dis- 
loyalty to  the  school,  the  teacher,  or  the  system  works  untold  mis- 
chief. 

Non-interference. — There  is  a  great  temptation  for  a  man  of  cul- 
ture, especially  if  he  has  had  school  experience,  to  annoy  the  teacher 
by  insisting  that  work  be  done  in  his  way.  Three  such  parents  can 
rob  a  school  of  its  harmony  and  the  teacher  of  his  peace  of  mind. 

Intelligent,  Skillful,  Discriminating  Supervision. — It  is  not  the 
teacher  that  needs  supervision,  but  the  school  in  its  entirety.  The 
superintendent  is  not  to  teach  by  proxy;  he  is  not  a  "boss"  placed 
over  the  teachers;  he  is  not  a  spy  upon  them.  He  is  the  executive 
of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  of  the  committee;  he  is  the  representative 
of  the  citizens  as  a  whole.  Teachers  must  be  relieved  of  many  di- 
verting details  and  distracting  responsibilities  by  having  as  their  co- 
laborer  a.  judicious  superintendent. 

The  Best  Teachers. — The  teacher  is  the  unit  of  force  in  the  public 
school  system.  There  is  no  power  that  can  make  a  good  school  where 
there  is  not  a  good  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  teacher 
cannot  make  a  thoroughly  good  school,  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
circumstances  conspire  to  thwart  his  effort. 

It  is  the  duty  of  citizens,  in  public  and  private,  by  silence  at  one 
time  and  courageous  utterance  at  another,  to  make  circumstances 
conspire  to  the  best  success  of  the  teacher. 

Keep  the  school  out  of  politics  and  politics  out  of  the  school. 

Elect  only  men  above  personal  and  political  suspicion  as  members 
of   school   boards. 

Tenure-of-Office  of  Teachers. — Every  community  should  rise  in  its 
majesty  and  demand  that  the  teacher's  official  tenure  be  secured.  It 
is  a  disgrace  for  this  enlightened  age  to  allow  the  teachers  to  ask 
and  urge  for  themselves  the  tenure  that  should  be  accorded  them 
with  royal  heartiness. 

Generous  and  Cheerful  Financial  Support. — As  society  is  consti- 
tuted, there  is  no  test  of  interest,  devotion,  and  loyalty  so  great  as 
the  financial.  Such  is  the  present  demand  upon  the  nervous  energy, 
such  the  natural  unfitness  for  lucrative  employment  after  retirement 
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from  teaching,  that  the  profession  needs  evidence  of  great  financial 
loyalty. — School  Journal. 

SCHOOL    MANAGEMENT. 

'•Miss  A.  has  the  true  teacher  spirit,  and  knows  her  work  through 
and  through,"  said  a  discriminating  principal,  "but  she  lacks  the 
secret  of  school  management.  1  always  leave  her  room  with  the 
feeling  that  much  of  her  valuable  working  power  and  influence  is 
lost,  through  this  inability  to  manage." 

Miss  A.  is  not  alone  the  sufferer  in  this  matter  of  failing  to  plan  for 
and  handle  little  children  successfully.  The  key  to  successful  school 
management  does  not  lie  inside  book  covers,  or  in  good-advice  lec- 
tures on  the  subject.  It  is  inherent  in  the  teacher  to  a  great  degree, 
but  like  everything  else,  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  acquisition.  No 
indifferent  teacher  is  in  a  mental  attitude  to  acquire  the  secret.  At 
the  very  foundation  of  the  power  to  learn  the  ways  and  means  for 
focusing  the  attention  and  good  will  of  the  school,  must  exist  a  burn- 
ing, dominating  desire  for  success  in  holding  and  manipulating  half 
a  hundred  little  minds  and  bodies.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  do  secrets 
reveal  themselves,  and  every  straw  becomes  an  indication  of  the  cur- 
rent of  the  desired  truth.  Right  here  may  arise  the  error  of  over- 
doing by  the  wrought-up,  over-anxious  teacher,  and  her  very  in- 
tensity of  earnestness  may  react  against  her  and  show  itself  in  the 
ringing  of  the  bell,  stamping  of  the  feet,  and  loud  command  to  secure 
the  attention  that  can  alone  be  won,  and  not  enforced.  A  knowledge 
of  mental  science,  of  the  working  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  im- 
portant part  which  the  sensibilities  play  in  this  matter  of  securing 
personal  control,  are  of  great  benefit  here.  A  touch  of  sympathetic 
liking  for  the  little  children,  honestly  felt  and  honestly  shown,  is 
worth  tons  of  preaching  duty  to  them  in  the  matter  of  school  be- 
havior. This  kindness  of  heart  toward  them  as  little  men  and  wo- 
men, finding  expression  in  a  radiation  of  magnetic  interest  in  eye 
and  tone,  joined  to  that  brooding  motherliness  indispensable  to  a 
primary  teacher,  will  be  felt  by  them  as  it  cannot  be  by  older  and 
world-worn  people.  No  sham  here  will  be  tolerated  for  a  moment. 
Children  are  born  detectives  in  these  things,  and  to  be  what  one 
seems  is  the  teacher's  only  salvation. 

As  an  outside  help  to  school  management,  music  stands  pre-emi- 
nently at  the  head.  The  magic  cf  its  influence  on  a  body  of  tired, 
marching  soldiers  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Its  effect  will  be  no 
less  marked  in  the  school  room  when  ambition  ebbs  and  effort  lags; 
its  low  melody  will  soothe  restlessness  and  school  ennui  far  better 
than  any  talking  can  do,  for  the  very  office  of  music  is  to  reach 
where  words  cannot.    If  there  is  no  musical  instrument  in  the  school 
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room,  the  singing  of  the  little  children,  though  far  enough  from  any 
musical  standard,  is  far  better  than  none,  if  the  selection  of  song  be 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  hour.  Happy  is  the  teacher  who  can  sing 
to  her  children.  It  is  an  indispensable  equipment  of  the  primary 
teacher. — School  Journal. 

WHAT  TO  DO  FOR   BOYS. 

Much  can  be  done  and  must  be  done  for  boys  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen. Physically,  we  can  easily  aid  them  to  be  lithe,  stalwart,  strong, 
enduring,  establishing  habits  of  physical  care  and  exercise.  Mentally, 
there  should  be  no  overloading,  but  much  exercising.  The  effort 
should  be  to  develop  quick,  reliable,  persistent  thinking.  Habit  of 
the  best  mental  activity  is  indispensable.  If  the  boy  is  not  bookish, 
if  he  has  no  scholarly  tastes,  no  tendencies  for  investigation  in 
science,  or  activity  in  industry,  there  is  need  of  great  care  to  dis- 
cover the  line  along  which  he  can  be  led  to  think  individually  and 
vigorously. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  boy  emotionally 
excitable,  impatient,  and  inconstant.  Each  child  needs  treatment 
specially  adapted  to  himself,  and  every  varying  mood  needs  varying 
treatment.  The  will  is  not  to  be  broken,  nor  is  it  to  be  allowed  to 
run  wild.  While  goodness  cannot  be  whipped  into  a  boy,  it  is  not  at 
all  sure  that  some  boys  at  some  times  do  not  need  a  very  firm  re- 
straining hand.  It  is  impossible  for  a  mother  to  weep  saintliness 
into  the  boy,  and  yet,  rare  tears  on  great  occasions  may  be  most 
efficacious.  The  rod,  the  scolding  tongue,  the  weeping  mother  are 
not  specifics,  and  yet  it  is  as  sure  as  anything  can  be  that  any  boy 
who  has  no  birth-mark  of  fatal  moral  deformity  could  be  trained,  if 
in  the  hands  of  experts,  so  that  he  would  come  of  age  in  a  thoroughly1 
balanced,  well  modulated,  emotional  life.  The  great  demand  of  the 
age  is  for  expert  treatment  of  boys  and  good  sense  on  the  part  of 
parents  which  shall  place  especially  freakish  sons  in  charge  of  such 
experts. 

There  is  little  hope  of  expert  home  training  for  the  boy  who  needs 
exceptional  emotional  care  and  treatment,  the  only  hope  for  expert 
care  is  in  the  teacher,  who  has  prepared  himself  for  such  effort.  The 
public  school  teacher  cannot  be  expected  to  be  a  specialist,  and  if  he 
is,  he  has  no  right  to  give  to  one  child  the  time,  thought,  and  energy 
that  belongs  to  fifty.  Public  sentiment  must  be  toned  up  until  the 
vicious  boy  is  cared  for  as  specifically  as  the  physically  deformed  or 
mentally  imbecile. — School  Journal. 
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AFTER  SCHOOL. 

If  the  teacher  devotes  the  school  hours  and  the  necessary  time  be- 
fore and  after  school  each  day  religiously  to  his  work  of  cultivating 
the  pupils  of  his  school,  and  if  he  sets  apart  some  considerable  por- 
tion of  each  day  to  those  studies  which  will  best  fit  him  for  that 
work,  he  should  have  some  time  left  daily  for  society  and  for  general 
literature,  distinct  from  this  daily  duty.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
mind  is  broadened;  in  this  way  the  teacher  enters  upon  his  daily 
school  duties  fresh  and  invigorated.  No  music  is  so  discordant  as  the 
incessant  harping  upon  a  single  string;  no  work  is  so  wearisome  as 
that  which  brings  into  play  only  one  set  of  faculties;  and  no  teacher 
can  do  his  best  work  if  he  eats,  drinks  and  sleeps,  with  nothing  but 
school  upon  his  mind.  If  teachers  must  submit  to  be  lectured  to 
every  week,  the  lectures  should  be  upon  some  topic  connected  with 
the  higher  realms  of  educational  thought,  or  leading  into  the  broad 
field  of  a  general  culture,  and  not  upon  the  daily  round  of  school 
duties. 

The  men  will  be  all  the  better  teachers  if  they  mingle  with  men  of 
affairs,  and  meet  in  social  intercourse  or  friendly  discussion,  those 
who  are  their  equals  or  their  superiors  in  the  various  lines  of  busi- 
ness, social  and  political  activity.  Always  to  deal  with  immature 
minds,  may  tend  to  narrowness  or  pedantry;  and  to  think  of  noth- 
ing but  school,  would  narrow  any  man's  horizon — broad  as  the  in- 
terests of  education  are.  Women  who  teach  school  also,  will  b'e  the 
better  teachers  if  they  are  something  more  than  teachers.  To  belong 
to  the  Woman's  Club  and  enter  with  other  women  into  its  discus- 
sions and  its  enterprises;  to  go  into  general  society  and  meet  the 
men  and  women  of  the  city;  to  visit  with  the  parents  of  the  school 
children  and  learn  their  point  of  view — provided  always  that  those 
parents  do  not  compel  the  teacher  to  talk  shop;  to  join  some  literary 
circle  or  a  group  for  advanced  studies  or  interesting  scientific  re- 
search; to  read  with  the  stimulus  of  a  friend's  interest  and  example 
in  any  one  of  a  score  of  lines — antiquarian,  geographical,  linguistic^ 
historical,  artistic,  musical;  to  investigate  the  natural  features  of  the 
vicinity  and  the  products,  the  minerals,  the  flora,  the  fauna; — all  this 
and  more  in  the  same  direction  tends  to  good  teaching  not  less  than 
educational  sermons  and  teachers'  institutes,  not  excepting  the  sum- 
mer schools;  in  fact  the  summer  schools  are  valuable  in  proportion 
as  they  stimulate  this  kind  of  work. — A.  P.  Marble. 

WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

The  formation  of  the  manner  of  thought,  of  character  and  moral 
habits  is  the  only  education  worthy  the  name;  not  instruction,  not 
precept. — Herder. 
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Make  no  sudden  bound  in  leading  the  cognition  from  the  percep- 
tive to  the  intellectual,  and  from  the  intellectual  to  the  rational  view. 
Do  not  violate  nature,  for  she  matures  but  slowly.  Let  the  young 
mind  progress  slowly  from  the  vividness  to  the  clearness,  and  from 
the  clearness  to  the  universality  of  the  cognition.  Do  not  anticipate 
or  force  the  noon  at  dawn. — Sailer. 

Anticipation  and  haste  are  as  a  rule  more  injurious  than  the  seem- 
ingly slow  advance  and  the  constant  review  in  the  elements.  It  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  inaccuracy  and  shallowness  of  knowledge  of  many 
who  consider  themselves  as  educated. 

Teaching  little  at  a  time,  requiring  but  little  from  the  pupil,  but 
being  particular  about  that  little  and  making  it  the  indelible  property 
of  the  mind,  and  in  historical  matter  of  the  memory — this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  a  good  foundation  can  be  laid. — Niemeyer. 

Much  evil  would  never  enter  the  minds  nor  the  desires  of  the 
children  were  not  their  attention  attracted  to  it  by  the  prohibition. 
The  command  to  do  right  excites  transgression  in  a  much  smaller 
degree  than  the  forbidding  of  the  wrong.  The  announcement  of 
stated  punishments  for  certain  transgressions  is,  at  least  so  far  as 
general  moral  defects  are  concerned,  never  advisable,  for  these — 
such  as  disobedience,  obstinacy,  carelessness  or  quarrelsomeness,  as- 
sume altogether  too  many  different  forms  in  different  individuals 
and  at  different  times,  and  therefore  cannot  have  the  same  morality 
attached  to  them. — Niemeyer. 

HOW  THE  WILL  COMBINES  WITH  THE  INTELLECT 
IN  THE  HIGHER  ORDERS  OF  KNOWING. 
The  most  important  portion  of  psychology  for  the  teacher  is  that 
part  which  relates  to  the  different  orders  of  knowing.  There  seems 
to  be  a  scale  of  powers  of  thought.  Some  would  call  these  faculties. 
The  weakest  stage  of  development  is  connected  with  mere  sense- 
perception;  the  highest  stage  of  thinking  is  that  which  deals  with 
the  necessary  conditions  of  all  being.  Education  in  the  course  of 
its  progress  should  broaden  and  deepen  the  intellect;  it  should  make 
possible  the  thinking  of  greater  and  greater  combinations.  Hence, 
the  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  scale  of  thought,  and  know 
how  to  recognize  a  higher  order  from  a  lower  order.  Moreover,  he 
should  know  how  the  higher  order  develops  from  the  lower.  In 
psychology  these  stages  are  commonly  named  sense-perception,  un- 
derstanding, and  reason,  technical  terms  derived  from  Coleridge 
or  from  Kant.  Older  psychology  named  them,  from  Aristotle,  sense- 
perception,  discursive  reflection  (dianoia),  and  theoretic  knowing, 
or  the  knowing  of  the  divine  (theorem).  In  more  recent  psychology 
we  may  find  the  three  steps  described  as  (1)  sense-perception,  (2)  a 
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knowledge  of  the  relativity  of  things  or  the  correlation  of  forces., 
and  (3)  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute — which,  however,  is  described 
as  a  knowledge  not  possible  for  men. 

In  the  following  paper  I  have  described  six  stages  of  knowing. 
First,  simple  passive  reception  of  impressions  without  the  action 
of  the  will;  second,  the  first  direction  of  the  intellect  by  the  will, 
producing  attention;  third,  the  second  action  of  the  will,  using  at- 
tention repeatedly  and  guiding  its  successive  acts — analysis;  fourth, 
the  third  intention  of  the  will,  which,  through  analysis,  discovers 
relations  to  other  objects  or  beings,  and  thus  discovers  relativity 
or  ihe  relation  of  dependence  upon  other  things.  This  last  is  called 
synthesis.  The  general  name,  reflection,  is  given  for  the  union  of 
synthesis  and  analysis,  and  this  is  our  fifth  step.  Up  to  this  point 
we  have  traced  the  orders  of  knowing  from  the  simplest  sense-per- 
ception up  to  the  highest  scientific  knowing.  There  is  a  sixth  order 
of  knowing,  which  considers  the  action  of  independent  beings  or 
wholes  and  formulates  the  necessary  truths  concerning  the  totality 
of  relative  beings  which  belong  within  it. 

I  shall  omit  all  reference  to  the  activity  of  the  soul  known  as 
feeling,  considering  only  the  other  two  activities,  namely,  will  and 
intellect,  except  in  so  far  as  to  say  here  that  feeling  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  embryonic  form  of  both  will  and  intellect.  On  the 
side  of  desire  feeling  moves  towards  the  will.  On  the  side  of  sensu- 
ous impressions  feeling  relates  itself  to  intellect.  It  is  evident  that 
feeling  cannot  be  educated  directly  in  itself,  but  only  mediately 
through  the  intellect  and  the  will.  The  will  is  trained  by  forming 
habits;  the  intellect  is  trained  by  developing  higher  orders  of  know- 
ing. When  a  habit  is  formed  and  a  theoretical  view  is  reached  by 
the  intellect  which  corresponds  to  that  habit,  it  will  happen  soon 
that  feeling  will  come  to  contain  the  contents  of  the  willing  and 
knowing  in  the  form  of  immediate  impulse  or  unconscious  tendency. 
Therefore  the  feeling  can  be  cultivated,  and  is  cultivated  in  fact, 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  intellect  and  will. 

1.  It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  the  mind  is  at  its  lowest 
stage  of  self-activity  in  sense-perception;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is 
simply  receptive  of  the  impressions  of  the  senses.  The  moment  it 
attempts  to  guide  these  impressions,  or  to  reflect  on  them,  the  mind 
ascends  to  higher  forms  of  activity,  and  limits  the  scope  of  its  pas- 
sivity. 

When  at  this  lowest  point  of  activity,  the  infinite  manifold  of 
objects  before  the  senses  engrosses  the  entire  attention.  One  object 
succeeds  another  in  controlling  the  focus  of  attention.  This  condi- 
tion of  mind  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  idiot,  who  is  successively  at- 
tracted by  one  object  after  another,  and  never  reflects  or  connects 
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these  objects  by  the  thought  of  causality,  or  attempts  to  guide  his 
perceptions  and  make  them  a  consistent  whole.  The  contents  of 
his  mind  are,  therefore,  a  mass  of  sense-perceptions,  without  con- 
nection between  them. 

2.  Intellectual  culture  begins  when  the  will  first  commences  to 
act  on  the  senses.  Its  first  action  produces  what  is  called  atten- 
tion. Attention  selects  one  object  out  of  the  manifold  and  collects 
the  various  impressions  made  upon  its  senses,  while  it  willfully 
neglects  the  multitude  of  other  objects  that  are  in  its  presence — 
it  inhibits  the  consideration  of  these  others.  Attention,  then,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  name  of  the  first  union  of  the  will  with  the  in- 
tellect. It  turns  the  chaos  of  sense  impressions  into  a  system  by 
connecting  them  about  a  focus  arbitrarily  chosen. 

3.  Attention  gathers,  one  after  the  other,  the  sense  impressions 
that  proceed  from  the  particular  object,  and  it  discriminates  these. 
And  by  this  discrimination  it  separates  and  defines  the  object  from 
other  objects.  Hence,  the  first  product  of  attention  is  analysis,  and 
we  may  therefore  call  analysis  the  second  product  of  the  union  of 
the  will  and  the  intellect.  By  analysis  the  sense  impressions  are 
properly  grouped  and  carefully  discriminated,  and  through  them  the 
object  is  defined. 

4.  Continued  analysis  discerns  in  the  isolated  object  the  influ- 
ence of  other  objects.  To  recapitulate.  The  object  is  isolated  by 
attention;  analysis  discriminates  and  defines  its  properties  and 
qualities.  Analysis  is  composed  of  repeated  acts  of  attention.  The 
will  isolates  the  object  and  excludes  others  from  it;  then  again  it 
selects  a  portion  of  this  object  for  its  minuter  attention,  excluding 
the  rest  of  the  object;  again  and  again  narrowing  its  attention 
down  to  more  and  more  limited  fields  of  observation,  it  approaches 
the  simplest  elements.  This  is  analysis.  But  in  taking  account  of 
the  simplest  elements  of  the  object,  it  discovers  its  (object's)  com- 
plication with  other  objects.  It  notes  the  reaction  of  other  objects 
upon  the  object  it  has  chosen  for  its  attention;  it  notes  evidences 
within  the  object  of  reaction  upon  other  objects.  This  result  of 
repeated  analysis  is  synthesis.  Thus  we  have  analysis  as  the  result 
of  repeated  acts  of  attention,  and  we  have  synthesis  as  the  result 
of  repeated  acts  of  analysis. 

5.  Synthesis,  then,  is  the  discovery  of  connections,  of  reciprocal 
actions,  of  the  action  of  the  object  upon  other  objects,  and  of  the 
reaction  in  turn  of  these  objects  upon  it.  Synthesis,  then,  results 
in  the  discovery  of  relativity — a  system  of  relations  in  which  the 
object  stands  to  other  objects.  The  continuation  of  this  process  is 
called  reflection.  Reflection  consists  of  analysis  and  synthesis — the 
descent  to  the  elements  and  the  ascent  to  the  complex  interrelations 
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which  form  the  constitution  of  the  object.  Here  I  use  analysis  and 
synthesis  as  applied  to  objects  of  experience.  This  activity  of  reflec- 
tion and  of  its  separate  elements  of  analysis  and  synthesis  is  called 
the  understanding  by  some  schools  of  thought. 

Again,  naming  these  in  a  different  way,  we  can  say  that  these  are 
the  potencies  of  the  mind,  the  first  potence  being  attention  simple; 
the  second  potence  being  analysis;  the  third  potence  synthesis;  the 
fourth  potence  reflection. 

Si  ill  further,  if  we  regard  the  essential  personality  as  will  power, 
we  can  describe  the  various  stages  of  growth  thus  far  considered 
as  the  directing  of  the  will  or  personality  upon  its  intellect,  over- 
coming its  passivity,  and  directing  it  actively  towards  the  mastery 
of  the  world. 

6.  There  is  another  step  of  the  intellect  above  that  of  reflection 
just  described.  We  may  call  it  insight,  or  philosophic  knowing. 
Just  as  each  of  the  other  stages  of  knowing  arises  from  the  persist- 
ent and  systematic  use  of  the  lower  orders  of  knowing  by  the  will, 
so  the  highest,  or  insight,  arises  from  the  systematic  use  of  reflec- 
tion through  the  will.  Reflection  follows  out  relations  of  depend- 
ence, and  acknowledges  relativity  as  its  highest  category.  Its  doc- 
trine is  that  each  thing  depends  on  everything  else.  It  holds  that 
all  knowledge  is  relative  because  all  things  are  relative,  existing  in 
a  system  of  mutual  dependence.  The  final  result  of  this  process 
of  reflection  is  to  reach  a  whole  of  mutually  dependent  beings.  This 
is  evident  when  one  considers,  that,  when  reflection  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  dependence  is  everywhere  present  among  things,  it 
is  able  to  state  its  principle  in  a  universal  form;  and  hence  it  now 
has  before  it  a  whole — to  it  there  is  one  system  of  interdependent 
things  in  time  and  space.  This  is  the  summit  of  the  understanding. 
But  now  it  becomes  possible  to  discern  some  facts  regarding  the 
whole  as  a  whole.  This  order  of  knowing  is  called  reason  by  some 
psychologists.  For  illustration  of  the  character  of  its  knowledge, 
take  as  an  instance,  first,  the  insight  that  the  whole  cannot  be 
dependent  on  another  whole.  The  whole  must  be  independent.  Sec- 
ond, it  follows  that  the  whole  must  be  self-active,  because  it  cannot 
by  any  possibility  receive  its  causal  influence  from  another;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  originate  activity  within  itself  because  there 
is  within  it  a  constant  process  of  dependence  and  inter-relation, 
causing  changes  or  metamorphoses  of  integration  and  disintegra- 
tion. 

This  predicate  of  self-activity,  applied  to  the  whole,  is  the  most 
important  conclusion  reached  in  this  higher  kind  of  knowing.  It 
is  very  important  to  get  this  clear.  And  yet  it  must  be  noted  as 
a  fact  that  the  scientific  stage  of  mind,  which  may  be  called  the 
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analytic  and  synthetic  or  reflective  stage,  holds  itself  back  deter- 
minedly from  thinking  the  totality.  It  inhibits  that  thought.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  take  up  this  stage  of  thinking  have  defin- 
itively adopted  the  method  of  philosophical  thinking. 

The  following  review  of  the  points  named  will  assist  in  making 
clear  the  necessity  of  this  insight  into  self-activity.  Interrelation 
or  dependence  among  all  objects  in  time  and  space  necessarily  im- 
plies the  unity  of  the  whole.  The  whole  is  one  being.  Destroy  any 
portion  of  it,  and  you  change  all  of  the  constituent  parts  by  shutting 
out  a  portion  of  influence  that  exercised  an  effect  upon  these.  Sec- 
ondly, bearing  in  mind  that  the  whole  is  not  dependent  upon  any- 
thing else,  one  may  see  that  it  is  essentially  the  originator  of  the 
movement  of  action  and  interaction  going  on  between  the  beings 
which  compose  this  whole. 

If  one  should  attempt  to  avoid  this  by  supposing  that  simple 
mechanical  interaction,  a  sort  of  persistent  motion  or  persistent 
force,  is  constant  and  eternally  active  within  the  whole,  then  con- 
sideration must  be  invited  to  the  character  of  this  kind  of  perpetual 
motion.  Any  force,  as  we  know  it,  is  a  running  down  of  some 
tension  that  has  been  wound  up.  Any  force  is  therefore  essentially 
dependent  upon  an  opposite  force.  The  correlation  of  forces  there- 
fore as  a  whole  has  the  form  of  a  series  in  which  the  running  down 
of  the  first  force  (the  same  being  transmitted  to  each  successive 
member  of  the  series)  finally  winds  up  the  last  force  into  action,  and 
that  one  winds  up  the  first.  It  is  a  contrivance  of  such  a  kind  that 
the  running  down  of  a  force  effects  its  own  winding  up,  although 
through  a  long  series  of  other  forces.  Now  such  a  thought  as  this 
is  absurd  from  the  standpoint  of  mere  relativity,  but  it  is  an  admis- 
sion, on  the  other  hand,  of  self-activity  as  the  principle  of  the  whole. 
Self-activity  can  always  reproduce  a  new  tension  of  force;  that  is 
to  say,  it  can  forever  wind  up  its  tension  when  collapsed.  The  doc- 
trine of  correlation  of  forces  therefore  has  (coiled  up  in  it  as  an 
implication)  the  idea  of  self-activity  to  make  it  possible.  Hence, 
the  stage  of  knowing  which  deals  with  the  nature  of  a  whole  re- 
gards self -activity  as  the  principle  of  explanation,  if  it  is  logically 
consistent. 

Remark  1.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  this  progressive  series  of 
stages  of  knowing,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  will  upon  the  in- 
tellect, would  at  first  be  supposed  to  lead  away  from  reality  towards 
abstraction;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 
But,  in  fact,  it  is  otherwise.  The  higher  members  of  the  series  of 
knowing  are  more  adequate,  and  reach  the  concrete  truth,  while  that 
kind  of  knowing  which  merely  knows  impressions  without  taking 
cognizance   of  relations   is   an   abstract   knowing,   because   it   deals 
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with  mere  dependent  things,  properties,  and  qualities,  without  seiz- 
ing them  in  their  true  relations,  whereas  the  reflective  knowing 
seizes  things  in  their  causal  relations,  which  make  them  possible 
and  sustain  them  in  being.  It  is  a  more  concrete  kind  of  knowing, 
therefore.  But  the  kind  of  knowing  which  I  call  insight — which 
explains  the  dependent  things  by  the  independent  whole — is  philo- 
sophic or  theologic  knowing.  Its  aim  when  realized  enables  one  to 
see  each  thing  in  God's  final  purpose  in  the  universe.  Hence  what 
we  call  insight  deals  with  moral  purposes. 

Remark  2.  It  is  true  that  the  psychological  theory  of  these  kinds 
of  knowing  is  apart  from  and  unnecessary  to  the  realization  of  the 
kinds  of  knowing  themselves.  That  is  to  say,  a  person  may  be 
engaged  in  analysis  without  knowing  that  it  is  analysis,  and  with- 
out any  special  information  regarding  the  nature  of  analysis.  Physi- 
ology and  hygiene  give  one  an  insight  into  the  processes  of  diges- 
tion and  respiration,  but  are  not  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
those  functions.  One  breathes  and  digests  quite  as  well  without 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  process.  But  such  scien- 
tific knowledge  is  indispensable  to  the  pathologist.  So,  too,  one 
pays  attention,  analyzes,  reflects,  and  reasons  without  knowing  scien- 
tifically what  is  involved  in  such  acts.  But  the  science  of  psy- 
chology is  necessary  for  settling  all  questions  of  educational  criti- 
cism. To  see  the  complexity  of  the  physiological  process  of  diges- 
tion or  breathing  astonishes  us.  Still  more  does  it  astonish  the 
psychologist  when  he  for  the  first  time  traces  out  the  complexity 
of  the  most  ordinary  mental  processes.  The  accumulation  of  one 
act  upon  another,  each  higher  one  acting  upon  a  lower  one,  is  a 
continued  process  of  involution  which  seems  at  first  wholly  incom- 
prehensible. But  complete  self-knowledge  implies  this  knowledge 
of  processes. 

Remark  3.  To  recapitulate  briefly,  tlfe  will  unites  with  the  intel- 
lect to  produce  attention,  analysis,  synthesis,  reflection,  and  in- 
sight. We  have  sufficiently  discussed  the  necessity  of  the  will  in 
order  to  make  possible  the  first  three  of  these  activities.  It  is  ob- 
vious enough  without  further  discussion  that  reflection  is  possible 
only  by  holding  back  through  the  will  the  mind  from  the  action  of 
impressions  upon  the  senses.  It  inhibits  direct  sense-perception, 
and  confines  itself  to  the  analyzing  and  combining  past  sense-per- 
ceptions recalled  by  the  memory. 

But  the  action  of  the  will  upon  the  intellect  is  most  manifest  in 
the  fourth  order  of  knowing,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  in- 
sight. For  the  inhibition  of  the  will  is  here  most  complete  and 
thoroughgoing,  for  the  will  drops  the  entire  field  of  experience,  to- 
gether with  its  data  of  sense-perceptions,  and  commences  from  the 
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other  extreme  of  the  orders  of  being.  It  inquires  what  must  be  the 
nature  of  a  whole  or  total,  and  finds  these  categories  of  independ- 
ence and  self-activity.  It  uses  these,  and  applies  them  to  the  con- 
tents of  experience  as  ultimate  explanations. 

Remark  4.  Science  may  ascertain  that  a  thing  is,  and  expound 
its  interrelations  with  other  beings,  but  philosophy  and  theology 
have  not  explained  an  object  until  they  have  shown  its  place  in 
the  purposing  will  of  the  Absolute  First  Principle  or  God.  That  is  to 
say,  philosophic  knowing  begins  with  the  highest  presupposition  of 
a  being,  and  not  with  its  immediate  presentation  to  the  senses. 
Science  thus  proceeds  from  the  incomplete  to  the  more  complete 
and  towards  the  absolute,  while  philosophy  and  theology  proceed 
from  the  complete  towards  the  incomplete,  following  the  creative 
purpose. 

Remark  5.  The  most  important  thing  to  be  noticed  in  the  theory 
here  presented  is,  that  the  will  as  a  self-determining  power,  uniting 
itself  with  the  intellect  in  the  ascending  series  of  attention,  analysis, 
synthesis,  reflection,  and  insight,  approaches  at  each  step  nearer 
and  nearer  to  an  adequate  knowledge  of  itself. 

Remark  6.  Insight,  the  completest  order  of  knowing,  may  be  said 
to  have  as  its  object  pure  will;  for  a  self-active  whole  is  pre- 
cisely a  will.  Hence,  insight  is  self-consciousness  in  the  full  mean- 
ing of  that  term,  for  the  self  as  will  perceives  will,  or  a  self,  as  the 
fundamental  being  and  final  explanation  of  things.  It  is  only  this* 
kind  of  knowing  (which  may  be  called  theistic  knowing)  that  can 
recognize  truly  what  is  involved  in  freedom  and  responsibility.  The 
lower  order  of  knowing,  here  named  reflection,  which  deals  with 
analysis  and  synthesis,  and  arrives  at  nothing  beyond  universal  rel- 
ativity, cannot  consistently  admit  the  idea  of  freedom  or  responsi- 
bility. It  does  not  entertain  the  idea  of  a  whole  or  a  self-active 
being,  and  hence  cannot  conceive  of  will  as  a  form  of  being. — Abstract 
of  paper  by  W.  T.  Harris  for  Round  Table  Discussion,  National 
Council  of  Education,  Buffalo,  July  4,  1896. 

EDUCATIONAL  IDEAS  IN  DICKENS'  NOVELS. 

The  following  is  a  paper  read  before  the  Normal  Department  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July,  1890: 

Hans  Makart  attempted  in  one  of  his  paintings  to  express  the  gen- 
eral idea  that  pervades  the  works  of  Raphael.  His  painting  shows 
a  group  of  but  three  persons.  There  is  the  portrait  of  Raphael  him- 
self, pencil  in  hand,  his  eye  intently  fixed  on  the  face  and  form  of  a 
young  mother,  who  draws  with  gentle  hand  the  veil  from  the  face  of 
her  beautiful  child  which  is  slumbering  in  the  cradle. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  symbolism  in  Makart's  group. 
The  central  idea  of  Raphael's  art  is  to  unveil  to  the  world  the  Divine 
in  motherhood  and  childhood.  Through  the  hand  of  the  artist  the 
genius  within  proclaims  to  the  world  without  the  divine  mystery 
■!•'(!  in  that  human  relationship.  Raphael's  work  is  the  apothe- 
osis of  motherhood  and  childhood;  it  is  this  theme  which  shines 
from   his   greatest   paintings. 

The  unveiling  of  the  Divine  in  things  human  was  the  object  of 
Dicken's  novelistic  art.  He  differs  in  this  essentially  from  the  other 
great  novel-writers  of  his  age.  His  aim  was  not  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  circles  of  high  life,  and  to  open  to  him  in  story  draw- 
ing-room  doors  closed  to  him  in  reality;  his  aim  was  not,  to  revive 
the  romantic  age  of  knight  and  crusader;  it  was  not  to  propose 
psychological  puzzles  and  to  unravel  them  in  finely-woven  plots  of 
fiction.  No;  his  eye  dwelt  with  never-fading  interest  on  the  events 
of  common-place  life  and  every-day  characters.  Not  the  heights, 
but  the  depths  of  human  existence  formed  the  theme  of  his  art. 
The  warehouse,  the  counting-room,  the  street  and  the  gutter  supply 
him  with  heroes,  with  godlike  men  and  women  whose  noble  qualities 
ray  out  all  the  more  strongly  for  the  dark  background  of  folly,  sin 
and  vice  against  which  their  images  are  thrown.  The  great  novelist 
shows  a  tendency  toward  grotesqueness  and  exaggeration  in  drawing 
characters  and  relating  events;  but  even  this  strong  bias  cannot 
diminish  in  the  reader  the  feelings  of  reverence  and  sympathy  when 
he  sees  Divine  traits  appear  in  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the 
humblest  and  lowliest  of  men.  The  sensation  of  the  ludicrous,  for 
instance,  which  the  broadly  grotesque  farce  of  the  adventures  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  arouses  in  the  reader,  is  more  and  more  overshadowed  by 
the  powerful  pathos  of  the  hero's  actions.  The  Divine  element  ap- 
pears wrhen  the  hero  forgets  insult  and  injury  and  lifts  up  his  down- 
trodden foe,  poor  Jingle,  from  misery  and  hopeless  despair,  conceal- 
ing to  others  his  benevolence  with  anxious  care.  Strong  human 
foibles  and  absurdities  become  amiable  weaknesses  in  a  life  con- 
sisting of  the  unpretending  exercise  of  good  will  toward  all.  The 
hero's  life  ennobles  his  surroundings.  The  grotesque  is  forgotten 
when  in  it  a  grandly  noble  soul  unfolds  itself.  Neither  Job  Trottef 
nor  Sam  "Weller  can  be  justly  accused  of  sentimentalism  or  hyper- 
bole, but  even  they  see  distinctly  the  Divine  element  appear  in  the 
grotesque  character  whom  they  admire.  When  Mr.  Pickwick  had 
helped  Job's  master  in  his  darkest  hour,  he  had  touched  the  soul  of 
the  scamp  in  the  one  unselfish  sentiment  which  it  contained:  in  his 
devotion  to  his  master  and  friend.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  Job 
says:  "I  could  serve  that  gentleman  till  I  fell  down  dead  at  his 
feet." 

11 
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"  'No  one  serves  him  hut  I,'  answered  Sam.  T  never  heard,  mind 
you,  nor  read  of  in  story  cooks,  nor  see  in  picters,  any  angel  in  tights 
and  gaiters — not  even  in  spectacles  as  I  remember,  though  that  may 
ha'  been  done  for  anythin'  I  know  to  the  contrairey — but  mark  my 
words,  Job  Trotter,  he's  a  regular  thoroughbred  angel  for  all  that; 
and  let  me  see  the  man  as  wentures  to  tell  me  he  knows  a  better 
vun.'  " 

The  grand  theme  of  Dickens,  the  unveiling  of  the  Divine  in  the 
lowliest  forms  of  human  life,  can  be  traced  in  many  if  not  all  of 
his  writings.  In  "Oliver  Twist,"  in  the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop."  in 
"Bleak  House,"  in  "Barnaby  Rudge,"  it  is  shown  that  even  an  at- 
mosphere of  corruption,  sin,  and  crime  cannot  always  stifle  the 
divine  essence  of  the  human  soul. 

He  turned  to  the  delineation  of  childhood  in  novel  after  novel  with 
ever  new  delight.  It  was  suffering,  abused,  downtrodden  childhood, 
however,  which  had  a  fascination  for  him.  It  was  there  that  he 
could  show  best  that  man  might  grow  into  a  true  image  of  the  Divine 
in  spite  of  circumstances  of  misery  and  poverty,  of  corrupt  surround- 
ings, of  stinted,  misguided,  or  tyrannical  education.  There  are  pic- 
tures of  child  life,  of  educational  folly  or  wisdom  in  nearly  every 
one  of  his  great  novels,  and  it  is  ever  the  tender  and  loving  task  of 
our  author  to  reveal  the  Divine  in  the  child  soul,  and  to  show  that 
innate  nobility  dwells  in  the  humblest  and  lowliest  of  the  little 
world.  Oliver  Twist,  brought  up  in  corruption  and  crime,  trained 
to  be  a  thief,  keeps  his  soul  unsullied.  Paul  Dombey,  brought  up 
in  selfishness,  never  knowing  the  loving  care  of  a  mother,  remains 
a  sweet  and  loving  child.  Strong  manhood  grows  into  being,  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  total  absence  of  formal  education.  Sam  Weller,  in 
his  humble  station,  is  a  sharp-witted,  intelligent,  and  honest  lad;  but 
— what  was  his  education?  Here  is  his  father's  account  of  it,  with 
Sam's  commentary: 

"  'Wery  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,'  replied  the  old  man;  T  took  a  good 
deal  of  pains  with  his  education,  sir;  let  him  run  in  the  streets  when 
he  was  very  young  and  shift  for  his  self."  It's  the  only  way  to  make 
a  boy  sharp,  sir.'    - 

"  'Rather  a  dangerous  process,  I  should  imagine,'  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, with  a  smile. 

"  'And  not  a  very  sure  one,  neither,'  added  Mr.  Weller,  Jr.'  " 

While  Dickens  has  delineated  child  life  more  fully  and  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  novelist,  yet  we  should  in  vain  look  for  a 
theory  of  education  or  for  positive  educational  principles.  He  is 
negative  in  the  literary  means  which  he  employs,  and  uses  exaggera- 
tion, caricature,  irony  and  satire  everywhere.  Educational  shams  and 
follies  are  his  subjects,  not  ideals  of  education.    Happy  child  life, 
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good  schools  and  good  teachers  have  no  place  in  his  works.  They  lie 
outside  of  the  self-appointed  task  of  our  novelist.  He  intended  to 
correct  sins  of  education  and  to  remedy  social  evils  by  the  force  of 
strongly  overdrawn  description,  which  was  sure  to  move,  if  not 
Bhock,  public  sentiment.  He  never  tells  how  education  should  pro- 
ceed, but  gives  numerous  examples  of  ways  in  which  children  should 
not  be  brought  up.  Yet,  from  his  negative  statements,  from  the 
follies  and  crimes  which  he  scourges,  we  may  infer  the  educational 
plan  which  he  considers  good  and  wise.  Notwithstanding  this  ten- 
dency to  exaggeration  in  his  description,  there  is  a  sufficiently  close 
resemblance  to  reality  to  let  the  caricature  at  once  suggest  the 
image  from  which  it  is  drawn.  When  Dickens  described,  in  "Nich- 
olas Nickleby,"  the  revolting  scenes  of  Dotheboys'  Hall,  a  number  of 
Yorkshire  school  masters  took  offense  and  threatened  the  author 
with  personal  vengeance,  each  of  them  claiming  that  Squeers  was 
intended  for  his  own  libelous  portrait. 

Dickens  looked  upon  childhood  with  tender  sympathy,  and  it  had 
a  peculiar  attraction  for  him.  It  left  him  the  widest  scope  for  the 
employment  of  his  favorite  literary  means,  humor  and  pathos.  There 
is  hardly  any  of  his  works  without  some  child  character  or  some 
thoughts  on  education.  In  some  novels,  as  in  "Oliver  Twist,"  he 
makes  the  child  the  principal  person  in  the  book.  In  "Dombey  & 
Son,"  Paul  is  the  real  hero;  and  when  he  passes  away  the  interest 
dies  out.  The  fascination  of  helpless,  trustful,  simple,  artless  child- 
hood is  so  strong,  that  Dickens  tried  to  perpetuate  these  qualities,  in 
some  of  the  lives  which  he  describes,  beyond  the  limits  of  childhood. 
This  led  him  to  create  some  unique  characters,  in  which  he  tries 
how  the  attributes  of  childhood  will  fit  the  adult  hero  or  heroine  of 
the  novel.  Little  Dorrit  shows  the  delicate  sweetness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  child  blended  with  the  strong  character  of  womanhood. 

While  other  artists  see  the  sublime  in  what  is  strong  and  'grand, 
Dickens  finds  it  in  the  small,  insignificant,  and  lowly.  He  turns  con- 
stantly to  the  early  days  of  his  heroes,  and  tells  us  of  their  suffer- 
ing and  training  in  the  school  of  sorrows  and  the  sorrows  of  the 
school. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  many  sharply-drawn  child  characters 
Dickens  has  given  to  literature.  There  is  the  early  novel  of  "Nich- 
olas Nickleby,"  in  which  the  Yorkshire  schools,  Squeers,  the  school 
master,  his  family,  and  his  teacher  appear;  there  are  the  Snawley 
children,  poor  Smike,  and  the  little  Kenwigises.  There  is  little  Paul 
and  Florence  in  "Dombey  &  Son."  The  story  of  little  Pip  and  Estella 
is  told  in  "Great  Expectations,"  where  the  perverted  training  of  the 
sentiments  is  the  theme.  In  "Little  Dorrit,"  quite  a  number  of  edu- 
cational incidents  are  related;    there  is  not  only  the  early  life  of 
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Amy,  but  the  stern  school  in  which  Clennam  grew  up,  the  hard 
task  of  Mrs.  General  when  she  tried  to  train  irreverent,  rebellious 
Fannie  in  social  refinement.  In  the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  little  Nell, 
Kit,  and  other  child  characters  are  prominent.  In  "Hard  Times,"  a 
whole  system  of  education  is  placed  before  the  reader,  when  he  fol- 
lows the  author  to  Gradgrind's  school,  and  learns  his  educational 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  bringing-up  of  his  children,  Louisa  and  Tom, 
and  Lis  ward,  Sissy  Jupes.  In  the  "Pickwick  Papers,"  we  get  occa- 
sional glimpses  at  the  early  training  of  inimitable  Sam  Weller.  In 
"Bleak  House,"  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  Dickens'  child  characters 
stands  before  ns:  poor  Joe.  "Oliver  Twist"  discloses  scenes  of  youth- 
ful depravity  in  the  Artful  Dodger  and  his  companions.  "David 
Copperfield"  is,  in  a  measure,  the  embodiment  of  Dickens'  own  life. 

With  such  a  variety  of  child  figures  and  educational  episodes,  it  Is 
not  an  easy  task  to  seek  some  general  idea  which  appears  in  them  all 
and  binds  all  these  heterogeneous  images  together.  The  general 
educational  theme  in  Dickens'  novels  might  perhaps  thus  be  stated: 
Through  the  night  of  neglect  and  brutal  treatment  of  childhood, 
through  the  clouds  of  parental  cruelty  and  folly,  shine  the  eternal 
stars  placed  by  God  in  the  young  heart:  the  child's  thirst  for  kindness 
and  love,  his  gratefulness  for  benefits,  his  forgiveness  for  injury. 
No  suffering,  no  degree  of  neglect  can  destroy  these;  neither  sham 
education  nor  perverted  training  can  warp  them  and  prevent  their 
spontaneous  growth.  This  theme  rings  out  in  an  endless  variety  of 
harmonies  from  the  novels  of  Dickens.  He  makes  the  noblest  native 
qualities  of  the  child  soul  shine  all  the  more  brightly  by  the  con- 
trast in  which  he  places  them  with  foolish  and  cruel  modes  of  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  of  all  English  literary  men,  he 
should  write  most  on  education  who,  in  a  scholastic  sense,  had  least 
of  it.  Dickens  had  received  less  schooling  than  any  other  great 
English  author  of  our  time.  His  learning  came  from  the  genius 
within  rather  than  from  the  schools  without.  His  own  childhood 
had  been  full  of  neglect  and  sorrow.  There  were  periods  in  his  own 
life  as  a  boy  to  which  he  would  never  allow  any  reference  in  later 
years.  He  would  never  refer,  for  instance,  to  his  days  in  the  ware- 
house, described  as  Murdstone's  and  Grimby's  in  "David  Copperfield." 
He  lived  in  London  most  of  his  life,  but  he  would  never,  as  long  as 
the  old  landmarks  stood,  pass  through  the  street  which  reminded 
him  of  that  period. 

Dickens  may  emphatically  be  called  the  novelist  of  London  life. 
Most  of  the  scenes  of  his  works  are  located  there.  His  delineation 
of  childhood,  too,  is  largely  taken  from  London  life.  The  waif  of  the 
street,  the  victim  of  parental  neglect,  the  orphan  remitted  to  the  ten- 
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der  care  of  the  stranger,  the  selfish  utilization  of  child  labor,  the  per- 
version of  education  by  making  its  aim  the  realization  of  some  pet 
scheme  of  the  parent;  these  and  other  education  themes  are  the  fav- 
orite  Bubjecta  of  Dickens.  No  more  pathetic  description  of  the  child  of 
the  gutter  and  of  the  ideal  side  of  this  pitiful  life  can  be  found  than 
in  Poor  Joe,  of  "Bleak  House."  Desertion,  squalor,  poverty,  hunger 
and  misery  cannot  altogether  destroy  the  waif's  better  self;  there  is 
in  liim  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  the  noble  feel- 
ings of  gratefulness  and  attachment,  and  recognition  and  love  of  the 
good  in  others.  Here  is  the  scene  at  the  inquest  over  that  obscure 
copyist,  Nemo,  with  whom  the  fate  of  proud  Lady  Deadlock  seems 
to  be  bound  up  In  such  a  mysterious  way: 

tys  the  coroner:      Is  that  boy  here?'    Says  the  coroner:     'Go  and 
fetch  him.     .     .     .     Oh,  here  is  the  boy,  gentlemen.' 

"  Here  lie  is,  very  muddy,  very  hoarse,  very  ragged.  Now,  boy— 
but  stop  a  minute.  Caution.  This  boy  must  be  put  through  a  few 
preliminary   paces. 

"  Name?  Joe.  Nothing  e'.se  that  he  knows  on.  Don't  know  that 
body  has  two  names.  Never  heard  such  a  thing.  Don't  know 
that  Joe  is  short  for  a  longer  name.  Thinks  it  is  long  enough  for 
him.  He  don't  find  no  fault  with  it.  Spell  it?  No.  He  can't  spell  it. 
No  father,  no  mother,  no  friends.  Never  has  been  to  school.  What's 
home?  Knows  a  broom's  a  broom;  and  knows  it  is  wicked  to  tell  a 
lie.  Don't  recollect  who  told  him  about  the  broom  or  about  the  lie. 
But  knows  both.  Can't  exactly  say  what  will  be  done  to  him  after 
he's  dead,  if  he  tells  a  lie  to  the  gentlemen  here.  But  believes  it  will 
be  something  very  bad,  to  punish  him  and  serve  him  right,  and  so 
he'll  tell  the  truth.' 

"  'This  won't  do,  gentlemen,'  says  the  coroner,  with  a  melancholy 
shake  of  the  head.     .     .     .' 

'While  the  coroner  buttons  his  great  coat,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  and 
he  give  private  audience  to  the  rejected  witness  in  a  corner.  That 
graceless  creature  knows  that  the  dead  man  .  .  .  was  sometimes 
hooted  and  pursued  about  the  streets.  That  one  cold  winter  night 
when  he,  the  boy,  was  shivering  in  a  doorway  near  his  crossing  the 
man  turned  to  look  at  him  and  came  back,  and  having  questioned 
him,  and  found  that  he  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world,  said:  'Neither 
have  I — not  one,'  and  gave  him  the  price  of  a  supper  and  a  night's 
lodging.  That  the  man  had  often  spoken  to  him  since,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  slept  sound  at  night,  and  how  he  bore  cold  and 
hunger,  and  whether  he  ever  wished  to  die,  and  similar  strange  ques- 
tions. That  when  the  man  had  no  money,  he  would  say  in  passing: 
'I  am  as  poor  as  you  to-day,  Joe;'  but  that  when  he  had  any  he  had 
always  (as  the  boy  most  heartily  believed)  been  glad  to  give  him 
some. 
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"  'He  was  very  good  to  me,'  said  the  boy,  wiping  his  eye  with  his 
wretched  sleeve.  'When  I  see  him  allaying  so  stretched  out  just 
now,  I  wish  he  could  have  heard  me  tell  him  so.  He  was  very  good 
to  me,  he  was.'  " 

The  deep  sympathy  which  our  author  ever  manifests  for  the  suffer- 
ings and  sorrows  of  mankind,  explains  the  extreme  bitterness  with 
which  he  speaks  of  the  tormentors  of  childhood — selfish  parents, 
tyrannical  teachers,  and  bad  schools.  It  is  the  one  subject  of  which 
he  never  tires.  Hence  the  long  line  of  the  Creakles,  the  Squeerses, 
the  Blimbers,  the  Pipchins,  the  Wopsles,  and  others.  His  command 
of  details  in  depicting  the  wretchedness  of  these  educational  mon- 
strosities seems  to  be  endless,  but  he  is  sparing  in  the  praise  of  the 
few  good  schools  which  he  describes.  We  tire  of  his  constant  abuse 
of  educational  plans,  of  schools  and  school  masters,  and  try  to  find 
what  kind  of  education  he  approves.  But  where  our  author  praises 
he  seems  soon  exhausted.  We  hear  much  about  Dotheboys  Hall, 
about  Dr.  Blimber  and  Mr.  Creakle;  we  find  a  very  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  every  detail  of  Mr.  McChoakumchild's  teaching;  yet  when  we 
turn  to  Dr.  Strong's  noble  school,  a  very  brief  and  very  general  de- 
scription is  all  that  is   given. 

Copperfield-Dickens  describes  it  thus: 

"I  got  a  little  better  of  my  uneasiness  when  I  went  to  school  the 
next  day,  and  a  good  deal  better  the  next  day,  and  so  shook  it  off  by 
degrees  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  I  was  quite  at  home,  and  happy 
among  iny  young  companions.  I  was  awkward  enough  in  their 
games,  and  backward  enough  in  their  studies;  but  custom  would 
improve  me  in  the  first  respect,  I  hoped,  and  hard  work  in  the  second. 
Accordingly  I  went  to  work  very  hard,  both  in  play  and  in  earnest, 
and  gained  great  commendation.  And,  in  a  very  little  while,  the 
Murdstone  and  Grinby  life  became  so  strange  to  me  that  I  hardly 
believed  in  it,  while  my  present  life  grew  so  familiar  that  I  seemed 
tc  have  been  leading  it  a  long  time. 

"Dr.  Strong's  was  an  excellent  school;  as  different  from  Mr. 
Creakle's  as  good  is  from  evil.  It  was  very  gravely  and  decorously 
ordered,  and  on  a  sound  system,  with  an  appeal,  in  everything,  to 
the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  boys,  and  an  avowed  intention  to 
rely  on  their  possession  of  those  qualities,  unless  they  proved  •them- 
selves unworthy  of  it,  which  worked  wonders.  We  all  felt  that  we 
had  a  part  in  the  management  of  the  place,  and  in  sustaining  its 
character  and  dignity.  Hence  we  soon  became  warmly  attached  to 
it.  I  am  sure  I  did  for  one,  and  I  never  knew  in  all  my  time,  of 
any  other  boy  doing  otherwise,  and  learned  with  a  good  will,  desir- 
ing to  do  it  credit." 

There  is,  perhaps,  some  reason  for  the  fact  that  Dickens  paints 
parents  and  teachers  so  often  in  the  darkest  colors.     The  memory 
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of  the  miseries  of  his  own  childhood  was  stronger  than  the  recollec- 
tion of  its  joys.  He  himself  had  been  a  poor,  neglected  child.  The 
literary  master-mind  of  the  age  had  never  received  a  literary  educa- 
tion. When  little  Charles  was  9  years  old,  his  father,  who  had  held 
a  small  government  office,  became  involved  in  financial  difficulties, 
which  landed  him  in  the  debtor's  prison,  the  Marshalsea.  The  boy 
had  to  shift  for  himself.  Copperfield's  life  in  the  warehouse  of 
Murdstone  and  Grinby  is  a  fairly  correct  account  of  Dickens'  boy- 
hood during  those  years.  Mr.  Micawber  and  Mr.  Dorrit,  the  father  of 
the  Marshalsea,  are  reflections  caught  from  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  personality  of  Dickens'  father.  His  mother  is  perhaps  depicted 
in  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

Our  novelist  had  but  to  recall  his  own  neglected  child  life  and  then 
to  contemplate  the  suddenness  with  which  his  life,  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  first  great  novels,  passed  into  the  sunshine  of  fame 
and  wealth,  to  derive  from  this  reflection  the  lesson  which  he  reit- 
erates so  constantly.  The  innate  power  of  the  soul  will  triumph  over 
neglected  and  perverted  education,  and  break  through  the  bar  of  cir- 
cumstance into  the  sunlight  of  a  noble  life. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  educational  content  of  some  of  his  best 
novels.  In  his  earliest  great  work,  the  'Pickwick  Papers,"  the  edu- 
cational theme  is  touched  on  incidentally  only.  If  Sam  Weller  is  in 
a  sense  the  hero  of  the  story,  he  illustrates  the  rough  training  which 
the  life  in  a  large  city  may  give  to  a  naturally  well-disposed  boy.  and 
shows  the  Qualities  which  arc  likely  to  de  developed  shrewdness. 
Bharpness  of  wit  and  resource,  readiness  of  speech,  extreme  self- 
reliance  verging  on  Irreverence;  and  yet,  with  all  these,  good-will 
towards  others. 

In  "'Oliver  Twist,"  the  second  great  novel,  th lucational  then 

not  only  an  Incident,  but  it  predominates.    The  novel  is  an  account 

Of  the  Checkered  career  of  a  poor  orphan  hoy,  whose  mother  had  died 

at  his  birth,  among  strangers.    The  infant  had  been  turned  over  to 

the    workhouse.     "He    was   enveloped    in    the   old    calico   robes,   which 

had  grown  yellow  In  the  same  service;  he  was  badged  and  ticketed, 

and  Cell  into  his  place  at  once,  a  parish  child     the  orphan  Of  a  work- 

house    the  humble,  half-starved  drudge    to  be  cuffed  and  bul 
through  the  world    despised  by  all,  and  pitied  by  none."     \t  the  age 
of  8  he  is  summoned  before  the  workh  rd,  and  a  Kind  of 

practical  business  education  la  mapped  out  for  him: 

•■'Weil,  you  have  come  here  t<>  be  educated,  and  taught  ■  useful 

trade,'  said   the  red   l':i •  ■< •<  1  gentleman   in   the  high  chair." 

■•■So  you'll  begin  tO  pick  oakum  U)  morrow  niorninc.  |><  6  o'clock.' 
added  the  surly  one  in  the  white  waistcoat. 
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"For  the  combination  of  both  these  blessings  in  the  one  simple  pro- 
cess of  picking  oakum,  Oliver  bowed  low  by  the  direction  of  the 
beadle." 

After  a  short  time  Oliver  is  "let  out"  to  some  master,  is  badly 
treated,  and  runs  away.  In  London  he  falls  in  with  a  young  thief, 
and  is  taken  by  him  to  Fagin,  the  head  of  the  gang,  who  takes  much 
pains  to  educate  Oliver  for  the  same  occupation.  There  is  really  a' 
kind  of  technical  training  in  robbery  in  the  house  of  the  master- 
thief.  After  breakfast  tbe  young  rogues  are  required  to  practice  on 
Fagin,  who  walks  about  the  room  with  his  pockets  stuffed  with 
handkerchiefs,  snuffboxes,  pocket-books,  and  the  like;  and  the  game 
is  to  take  these  things  from  him  with  such  light-fingered  skill  that 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  old  thief  does  not  perceive  the  loss.  Oliver's 
education  through  the  surroundings  of  this  wretched  place  seconds 
this  direct  evil  training.  He  lives  among  depraved  men  and  women, 
from  the  thief  clown  to  the  murderer.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  education 
for  crime,  by  design  and  surroundings,  the  purer  instincts  of  the 
child's  soul  triumph.  He  turns  away  from  the  first  dark  deed  in 
which  he  is  to  take  part,  and  finds  good  people  who  make  his  welfare 
their  care. 

The  lesson  of  "Oliver  Twist"  seems  to  be  that  even  perverted  edu- 
cation cannot  crush  the  Divine  instinct. 

The  next  great  work  from  the  pen  of  Dickens  was  "Nicholas  Nick- 
leby."  In  it  the  educational  theme  again  predominates.  It  was  writ- 
ten with  the  avowed  intention  of  dealing  a  crushing  blow  at  the  out- 
rages of  the  Yorkshire  boarding  schools.  "While  Nicholas  and  Ralph 
Nickleby  are  the  heroes  of  the  book,  the  center  of  interest  is  the 
school  of  Dotheboys  Hall.  The  lesson  of  the  novel  seems  clear:  The 
ethical  and  sacred  relation  of  love  between  parent  and  child  is  an 
essential,  indispensable  element  in  all  education;  it  must  be  reflected 
in  the  sympathy  between  pupil  and  teacher.  Without  love  and  sym- 
pathy there  can  be  no  educator;  home  becomes  a  place  of  torture, 
and  school  a  jail. 

In  Squeers'  school,  sympathy  has  no  place;  and  yet  the  disgusting 
brutality  of  the  master  reflects  but  the  depravity  of  the  parent  who 
removed  from  the  circle  of  the  home  the  child  that  nature  had  de- 
formed or  neglected.  Squeers'  school  is  the  Inferno  of  childhood,  the 
place  without  hope  or  joy.  There  can  be  no  stronger  presentation  of 
the  principle  that  education  without  love  or  sympathy  is  depraving 
and  brutalizes  both  educator  and  child;  it  is  worse  than  even  the 
total  absence  of  schooling.  There  are  schools  which  do  not  educate, 
but  ruin. 

In  the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop"  the  educational  theme  is  continued. 
Here  it  is  shown  how  l^ve  may  in  itself  become  an  education.     The 
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folly  of  the  old  gambler  wrecks  his  own  fate  as  well  as  that  of  little 
Nell,  for  whom  he  attempts  to  gamble  together  a  fortune.  Yet,  the 
tender  love  with  which  he  clings  to  her  and  the  deep  attachment 
of  the  child  to  him  makes  her  soul  grow  into  an  ethical  beauty  round 
Which  the  author  weaves  bis  most  pathetic  story.  Child-heroism  is 
crowned  with  unfading  glory.  "This  child,"  he  thought,  "has  this 
child  heroically  persevered  under  all  doubts  and  dangers,  struggled 
with  poverty  and  suffering,  upheld  and  sustained  by  strong  affection 
and  the  consciousness  of  rectitude  alone!  And  yet  the  world  is  full 
of  such  heroism.  Have  I  yet  to  learn  that  the  hardest  and  best-borne 
trials  are  those  which  are  never  chronicled  in  any  early  record  and 
are  suffered  every  day!  And  should  I  be  surprised  to  hear  the  story 
of  this  child'.''' 

"Gnat  Expectations,"  one  of  the  later  novels,  might  here  be  men- 
tioned, because  of  the  special  kind  of  perverted  education  that  forms 
its  subject:  the  perverted  education  of  the  sentiments.  The  power 
which  education  may  exercise  in  rousing  and  deadening  the  feelings 
of  the  heart  is  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  Estella  and  Pip.  Estella  is 
an  adopted  child;  her  benefactress,  Miss  Havisham,  had  been  de- 
seited.  on  the  day  that  was  to  see  her  married,  by  the  man  she  lovedJ 
Since  that  terrible  hour  she  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  seclusion  of 
her  rooms,  still  dressed  in  the  white  robe  which  she  wore  on  the 
fatal  day.  Her  heart  was  broken,  her  mind  affected.  She  adopts 
and  brings  up  Estella  to  be  devoid  of  all  sentiment.  Estella  grows 
into  a  most  beautiful  woman;  true  to  her  training,  she  marries  with- 
out love.  But  instead  of  leading  a  life  free  from  sorrow — because  in 
consequence  of  her  education  she  was  not  supposed  to  possess  a  heart 
capable  of  suffering — she  lives  in  wretchedness  at  the  side  of  a  con- 
temptible being  until  his  death  frees  her. 

Pip,  a  village  boy  who  had  been  called  to  the  lonesome  Havisham 
mansion  several  times  to  play  with  Estella,  has  an  educational  career 
of  a  different  sort.  He  is  an  orphan  who  is  being  brought  up  by 
his  sister,  the  wife  of  the  village  blacksmith,  Joe.  "Mrs.  Joe,"  says 
little  Pip.  speaking  of  his  sister,  "was  a  very  clean  housekeeper,  but 
had  an  exquisite  art  of  making  her  cleanliness  more  uncomfortable 
than  dirt  itself."  She  did  her  duty  by  her  young  brother,  as  far  as 
feeding  and  clothing  him  were  concerned,  but  she  did  not  love  him. 
She  did  not  seem  to  have  much  affection  for  any  one.  Pip  says: 
"I  was  always  treated  as  if  I  had  insisted  on  being  born  in  opposition 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  religion  and  morality,  and  against  the  dis- 
suading argument  of  my  best  friends." 

In  this  respect  Pip's  training  was  similar  to  that  of  Estella's.  In 
her  case,  there  was  the  training  of  hatred  and  scorn;  in  the  other 
case,  there  was  the  absence  of  natural  affection.  Pip  himself  gives 
us  an  idea  how  this  schooling  without  love  or  sympathy  affected  him: 
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"My  sister's  bringing-up  had  made  me  sensitive.  In  the  little  world 
in  which  children  have  their  existence,  whosoever  brings  them  up, 
there  is  nothing  so  finely  perceived  and  so  finely  felt  as  injustice.  It 
may  be  only  small  injustice  that  a  child  can  be  exposed  to,  but  the 
child  is  small,  and  its  world  is  small,  and  his  rocking-horse  stands 
as  many  hands  high,  according  to  scale,  as  the  big-boned  Irish 
hunter.  Within  myself  I  had  sustained  from  my  babyhood  a  per- 
petual conflict  with  injustice.  I  had  known  from  the  time  that  I 
could  speak  that  my  sister  in  her  capricious  and  violent  coercion  was 
unjust  to  me.  I  had  cherished  a  profound  conviction  that  her 
bringing  me  up  by  hand  gave  her  no  right  to  bring  me  up  by  jerks." 

While  Pip's  education  seemed  to  lack  the  essential  elements  of 
sympathy  at  home,  yet  he  did  not  grow  up  without  schooling.  Mrs. 
Joe  sent  him  to  the  village  teacher,  Mrs.  Wopsle,  whose  name  Dick- 
ens' caricature  has  made?  immortal.  "Mr.  Wopsle's  great-aunt  kept 
an  evening  school  in  the  village;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  a  ridiculous 
old  woman  of  limited  means  and  unlimited  Infirmity,  who  used  to  go 
to  sleep  from  6  to  7  every  evening,  in  the  society  of  youth  who  paid 
twopence  per  week  for  the  improving  opportunity  of  seeing  her  do 
it."     Yet,  after  all,  Pip  made  some  progress. 

Much  of  my  unassisted  self,  and  more  by  the  help  of  Biddy  than 
of  Mr.  Wopsle's  great-aunt,  I  struggled  through  the  alphabet  as  if  it 
had  been  a  bramble-bush;  getting  considerably  worried  and  scratched 
by  every  letter.  After  that  I  fell  among  those  thieves,  the  nine  fig- 
ures, who  seemed  every  evening  to  do  something  new  to  disguise 
themselves  and  baffle  recognition.  But  at  last  I  began  in  a  purblind, 
groping  way  to  read,  write  and  cipher  on  the  very  smallest  scale." 

While  little  Pip  did  not  obtain  much  of  an  education  from  his  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Joe.  nor  from  his  teacher,  Mrs.  Wopsle,  he  received  the 
highest  training  from  one  more  ignorant  than  himself — from  dear, 
clumsy,  illiterate,  Joe,  the  village  blacksmith,  the  giant  with  the 
heart  of  a  child.  By  him  he  was  taught  lessons  more  important  than 
any  schooling  in  letters:  forbearance,  good-will,  and  love.  "I  loved 
Joe — perhaps  for  no  better  reason  in  those  early  days  than  because 
the  dear  fellow  let  me  love  him." 

Not  unfrequently,  when  the  storms  of  Mrs.  Joe's  temper  drove  big 
Joe  and  little  Pip  from  house  and  home,  the  two  fellow-sufferers 
would  sit  together  and  talk  their  sorrows,  and  the  noble  soul  of  the 
simple  blacksmith  would  unwittingly  teach  golden  ethical  truths  to 
the  listening  child,  never-forgotten  lessons  which  helped  to  form  his 
life.  Here  is  how  Joe  explains  the  untiring  patience  with  which  he 
bears  his  wife's   infirmities: 

"  'And  last  of  all,  Pip — and  this  I  want  to  say  very  serous  to  you, 
old  chap — I  see  so  much  in  my  poor  mother,  of  a  woman  drudging 
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and  slaving  and  breaking  her  honest  heart,  and  never  getting  no 
in  her  mortal  days,  that  I  am  dead  afeard  of  going  wrong  in 
the  way  of  not  doing  what's  right  by  a  woman,  and  I'd  fur  rather 
of  the  two  go  wrong  t'other  way,  and  be  a  little  ill-convenienced 
myself.' 

Young  as  I  was,  I  believe  that  I  dated  a  new  admiration  of  Joe 
from  that  night.  We  won-  equals  afterwards,  as  we  had  been  before; 
but  afterwards  at  quiet  times  when  I  sat  looking  at  Joe  and  thinking 
about  him,  I  had  a  now  sensation  of  feeling  conscious  that  I  was 
looking  up  to  Joe  in  my  heart.'' 

In  the  novel  "Hard  Times,"  there  is  a  new  variation  of  the  favorite 
educational  theme  of  Dickens.  Here  it  is  not  meanness,  nor  lack 
of  sympathy,  that  causes  wealthy  Mr.  Gradgrind,  the  factory-owner 
and  school  committeeman,  to  espouse  a  pernicious  system  of  educa- 
tion and  to  sacrifice  his  little  ones  to  the  Moloch  of  a  theory.  While 
in  the  works  which  we  have  so  far  considered,  under-education,  edu- 
cational neglect  and  perverted  education  are  represented,  the  story 
of  "Hard  Times"  illustrates  how  even  a  well-meaning  effort  and  an 
honestly-conducted  school  may  defeat  the  objects  of  education  when 
they  are  made  subservient  to  a  vicious  theory.  Here  the  school 
"system"  becomes  the  enemy  of  education.  Instead  of  making  the 
"system"  serve  the  child,  the  child  is  sacrificed  to  the  "system." 
True,  he  is  educated  for  life,  as  the  phrase  is:  not  for  his  own  life,  but 
somebody  else's.  The  aim  is  not  so  much  to  make  him  strong,  good 
and  happy,  but  to  fit  him  for  some  place  in  shop  or  factory.  Mr. 
Gradgrind's  educational  system  sounds  strangely  familiar  to  us.  We 
have  heard  it  reiterated  as  the  most  recent  educational  wisdom  by 
generations  of  his  ^successors:  "Schools  must  be  practical.  They 
must  not  teach  anything  that  is  not  of  practical  value.  Only  what  is 
directly  useful.  Nothing  but  what  has  a  price  in  the  labor  market. 
We  want  no  sentiments,  no  romance  about  education." 

It  never  dawned  upon  Gradgrind's  soul,  until  misery  and  suffering 
had  brought  it  home  to  him,  that  education  must  do  its  work  from 
the  soul  within  rather  than  for  the  world  without,  and  that  the  most 
practical  education  is  one  which  makes  every  good  germ  grow  into 
fruition. 

Gradgrind,   however,  to  begin  with,  thought    that    matter-of-fact » 
knowledge  and  sharp  intelligence  were  all  that  school  training  should 
aim  at,  and  in  consequence  lays  down  the  following  course  of  study 
for  the  teacher  of  his  school: 

"Now,  what  I  want  is  facts.  Teach  these  boys  and  girls  nothing 
but  facts.  Plant  nothing  else;  root  out  everything  else.  You  can 
only  form  the  minds  of  reasoning  animals  upon  facts.  Nothing  else 
will  ever  be  of  any  service  to  them.     This  is  the  principle  on  which 
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1  bring  up  my  own  children,  and  this  is  the  principle  on  which  I 
bring  up  these  children.     Stick  to  the  facts,  sir." 

Mr.  Gradgrind,  though  mistaken  in  his  theory,  was  an  honest,  well- 
meaning  man.  He  did  not  advocate  to  limit  public  education  to  the 
three  R's,  while  he  sent  his  own  children  to  the  best  college.  He 
acted  in  accordance  with  his  belief:  the  education  which  he  thought 
best  for  the  public  was  good  enough  for  himself.  He  sent  his  own 
children,  Louisa  and  Tom,  to  Mr.  McChoakumchild's  school  to  be 
filled  with  facts  and  nothing  else.  No  training  of  the  sentiments  for 
him!  No  cultivation  of  gentle  fantasy  and  happy  imagination! 
Nothing  but  practical  facts! 

In  Mr.  Gradgrind's  model  school  Sissy  Jupes,  the  child  of  a  travel- 
ing circus  performer,  had  found  admission  by  accident.  Her  father, 
whom  she  had  loved  tenderly,  died  from  a  fall,  and  Mr.  Gradgrind 
was  moved  to  receive  the  orphan  into  his  own  family.  It  was  through 
Sissy  Jupes  and  her  loving  nature  that  Louisa,  who  had  been  brought 
up  on  facts,  was  saved  from  the  destructive  consequences  of  Mr. 
Gradgrind's  educational  theory.  The-  rich  inner  life  of  the  strange 
child,  its  affectionate  nature,  its  strong  and  sound  sentiment,  worked 
a  reform  in  the  selfish  tendencies  of  Louisa,  and  led  her  to  realize 
that  while  her  mind  had  been  filled  with  facts,  her  heart  had  re- 
mained void.  "You  have  been  so  careful  of  me,"  Louisa  tells  her 
father,  "that  I  never  had  a  child's  heart.  You  have  trained  me  so 
well  that  I  never  dreamed  a  child's  dream.  You  have  dealt  so  wisely 
with  me,  father,  that  I  never  had  a  child's  fear.' 

"Mr.  Gradgrind  was  quite  moved  by  his  success,  and  by  this  testi- 
mony of  it.  'My  dear  Louisa,'  said  he,  'you  abundantly  repay  my 
care.     Kiss  me,  my  dear  girl.'  "  „ 

How  poor  little  Sissy  Jupes,  the  orphan,  longing  for  tenderness 
and  sympathy,  the  bright  child  full  of  rich  imaginative  life,  fared  in 
Mr.  Choakumchild's  school  can  easily  be  conceived.  Even  the  most 
decisive  statistics  which  Mr.  McChoakumchild,  in  the  spirit  of  his 
philosophy  placed  before  her,  could  not  convince  poor  Sissy  that  she 
was  a  happy  child.  Here  is  her  account  of  her  mental  difficulties  af 
school  as  she  relates  them  to  her  friend,  Miss  Louisa: 

"He  said,  'Now  this  school-room  is  a  nation,  and  in  this  nation 
there  are  fifty  millions  of  money.  Isn't  this  a  prosperous  nation? 
And  are  not  you  in  a  thriving  state?' 

"  'What  did  you  say?'  asked  Louisa. 

"  'Miss  Louisa,  I  said  I  did  not  know.  I  thought  I  could  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  prosperous  nation  or  not,  and  whether  I  was  in  a 
thriving  state  or  not,  unless  I  knew  who  got  the  money  and  whether 
any  of  it  was  mine.  But  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  not 
in  the  figures  at  all,'  said  Sissy,  wiping  her  eyes. 
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"  'That  was  a  great  mistake  of  yours,'  observed  Louisa. 
"■  "Yes,  Miss  Louisa,  I  know  it  now.  Then  Mr.  McChoakumchild 
Bald  he  would  try  me  again.  And  he  said  this  school-room  was  'an 
Immense  town;  In  it  there  are  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  only 
ad-twenty  are  starved  to  death  in  the  streets  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  What  is  your  remark  on  that  proportion?'  And  my  remark 
was — for  I  could  not  think  of  a  better  one — that  I  thought  it  must  be 
just  as  hard  upon  those  who  were  starved,  whether  the  others  were 
a  million,  or  a  million  million.     And  that  was  wrong,  too.'" 

results  of  Qradgrind's  system  of  education  could  have  been 
anticipated.  In  his  son  Tom  it  engendered  the  worst  features  of 
sellishness  and  deceit;  his  wretched  life  represents  a  downward  course 
from  facts  to  disgrace  and  sin.  Louisa's  life,  too,  was  made  miserable 
through  her  training,  but  the  love  and  womanly  strength  of  Sissy 
Jupes  saves  her  from  ruin. 

For  Mr.  Gradgrind  hinise-lf,  a  time  of  adversity  arrives;  and  in 
the  downfall  of  his  hopes,  in  the  dark  hour  of  disappointment,  when 
his  daughter's  love,  and  that  feeling  of  deep  sympathy  for  which 
there  had  been  no  place  in  his  "system,"  become  the  solace  of  his 
wounded  soul,  he  realizes  and  confesses  to  himself  the  error  of  his 
former  views:  "  Some  persons  hold,'  he  pursued,  still  hesitating, 
'that  there  is  a  wisdom  of  the  head,  and  that  there  is  a  wisdom  of  the 
heart.  I  have  not  supposed  so;  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  mistrust  myself 
now.  I  have  supposed  the  head  to  be  all-sufficient.  It  may  not  be 
all-sufficient.'  " 

While  in  "Hard  Times,"  education  falls  a  victim  to  the  "system." 
in  "Dombey  &  Son"  the  child  is  sacrificed  to  the  pride  of  the  parent. 
Little  Paul,  so  loving,  so  honest,  so  true,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
the  novelist's  child  characters.  He  had  all  that  his  father's  money 
could  buy — yet  there  was  no  mother's  love.  He  had  all  the  educa- 
tion that  he  wanted — in  fact,  he  had  more  than  he  wanted;  the  poor 
fellow  died  from  over-education. 

Little  Paul  Dombey  was  the  victim  of  a  perverted  educational  aim. 
While  Tom  and  Louisa  Gradgrind  were  educated  for  the  glory  of  the 
"system,"  he  was  educated  for  Dombey  &  Son,  for  the  glory  of  the 
firm.  The  selfish  pride  of  the  father  never  thought  of  poor  Paul  as  a 
wreak,  ailing  child;  never  troubled  himself  about  the  needs  of  his 
being  and  happiness:  the  boy  was  to  him  simply  the  future  representa- 
tive of  the  great  house,  Dombey  &  Son.  To  this  his  wife  had  died  a 
victim;  to  this  Paul  was  to  be  sacrificed.  "Some  philosophers  tell  us 
that  selfishness  is  at  the  root  of  our  best  loves  and  affections.  Mr. 
Dombey's  young  child  was,  from  the  beginning,  so  distinctly  import- 
ant to  him  as  part  of  his  own  greatness,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing), 
of  the  greatness  of  Dombey  &  Son,  that  there  is  no  doubt  his  parental 
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affection  might  have  easily  traced  (like  many  a  goodly  superstruct- 
ure of  fair  fame),  to  a  very  low  foundation." 

Little  Paul,  old  beyond  his  years,  feeble  and  frail  in  body,  strong 
only  in  his  affection  for  dear  Floy,  his  sister,  was  placed  by  his 
father  in  Mrs.  Pipchin's  famous  institution,  "an  infantine  boarding- 
house  of  a  very  select  description."  Mr.  Dickens  gives  us  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  methods  of  teaching  used  in  this  place:  At  about  noon 
Mrs.  Pipchin  presided  over  some  early  readings.  It  being  a  part  of 
Mrs.  Pipchin's  system  not  to  encourage  a  child's  mind  to  develop  and 
expand  itself  like  a  young  flower,  but  to  open  it  by  force  like  an 
oyster,  the  moral  of  these  lessons  was  usually  of  a  violent  and  stun- 
ning character;  the  hero — a  naughty  boy — seldom,  in  the  mildest 
catastrophe,  being  finished  off  by  anything  less  than  a  lion  or  a  bear." 

After  Paul  had  been  with  Mrs.  Pipchin  for  a  while,  it  occurred  to 
Mr.  Dombey  that  it  was  time  to  require  of  his  boy  a  still  higher  effort 
in  behalf  of  Dombey  &  Son.  ".Mr.  Dombey  withdrew  to  the  hotel 
and  his  dinner:  resolved  that  Paul,  now  that  hr  was  getting  so  old 
and  well,  should  begin  a  vigorous  course  of  education  forthwith,  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  position  in  which  he  was  to  shine;  that  Dr. 
Bliniber  should  take  him  in  hand  immediately. 

"Whenever  a  young  gentleman  was  taken  in  hand  by  Dr.  Blimber, 
he  might  consider  himself  sure  of  a  pretty  tight  squeeze.  The  Doctor 
undertook  the  charge  of  ten  young  gentlemen,  but  he  had  always 
ready  a  supply  of  learning  for  a  hundred,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  and 
it  was  at  once  the  business  and  the  delight  of  his  life  to  gorge  the 
unhappy  ten  with  it. 

"In  fact.  Dr.  Blimber's  establishment  was  a  great  hothouse  in 
which  there  was  a  forcing  apparatus  incessantly  at  work.  All  the 
boys  blew  before  their  time.  Mental  green  pease  were  produced  at 
Christmas  and  intellectual  asparagus  all  the  year  round.  Mathe- 
matical gooseberries  (very  sour  ones,  too)  were  common  at  untimely 
seasons  and  from  mere  sprouts  of  bushes,  under  Dr.  Blimber's  culti- 
vation. Every  description  of  Greek  and  Latin  vegetables  were  got 
off  the  driest  twigs  of  boys  under  the  frostiest  circumstances.  Nature 
was  of  no  consequence  at  all.  No  matter  what  a  young  gentleman 
was  intended  to  bear,  Dr.  Blimber  made  him  bear  to  pattern,  some- 
how or  other." 

The  satire  of  these  lines  fits  our  days  as  well  as  those  of  Dickens. 
Children  are  made  too  much  to  "bear  to  pattern."  There  is  not  suffi- 
cient heed  given  to  "what  they  are  intended  to  bear."  It  is  all  right 
as  far  as  bright,  vigorous  and  strong  children  are  concerned.  There 
the  high-pressure  systems  of  education  may  stimulate  and  lead  to 
the  unfolding  of  the  best  strength.  But  woe  to  the  weak  child,  which 
is  driven  to  efforts  beyond  his  strength  and  whose  life  is  made  un- 
happy by  demands  of  parent,  or  teacher,  which  he  has  not  the  power 
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to  meet.  Unhappy  is  the  lot  of  the  child  whose  education  is  meted 
out  to  him,  not  in  accordance  with  what  he  is  ahle  to  do,  but  in  ac- 
cordance  with  what  the  parent  or  teacher  desires  him  to  do,  who  is 

tied,  not  tor  himself,  but  for  Dombey  &  Son. 

The  results  of  Dr.  Blimber's  high-grade  school  were  universally 
admired.  When  the  examiners  summed  up  the  examinations  passed 
by  these  pupils  with  ease,  it  seemed  a  pity  that  the  per-cent.  system 
of  recognizing  merit  was  limited  to  one  hundred.  While  this  was 
the  general  verdict,  yet  there  were  a  few  very  rare  cases  in  which 
nature  seemed  ungrateful  to  the  "system."  There  were  instances  in 
which  this  vigorous  training  killed  the  mind,  and  instances  in  which 
it  killed  the  body.  Paul  Dombey  was  an  illustration  of  the  latter 
effect,  young  Toots  of  the  former. 

"This  was  all  pleasant  and  ingenious,  but  the  system  of  forcing 
was  attended  with  its  usual  disadvantages.  There  was  not  the  right 
taste  about  the  premature  productions,  and  they  did  not  keep  well. 
Moreover,  one  young  gentleman  with  a  swollen  nose  and  an  exces- 
sively large  head,  the  oldest  of  the  ten,  who  had  'gone  through' 
everything,  suddenly  left  on"  blowing  one  day,  and  remained  in  the 
establishment,  a  mere  stalk.  And  people  did  say  that  the  Doctor  had 
rather  overdone  it  with  young  Toots,  and  that  when  he  began  to 
have  whiskers  he  left  off  having  brains." 

If  we  leave  our  author  here,  it  is  not  for  the  reason  that  our  topic 
— the  study  of  educational  thoughts  in  Dickens — is  exhausted.  Com- 
paratively few  points  of  the  many  which  invited  discussion  have  been 
touched  upon.  "Bleak  House,"  for  instance,  is  rich  in  educational  les- 
sons. There  is  the  telescopic  philanthropy  of  Mrs.  Jellyby,  who  had 
a  tender  heart  for  sufferings  far  away,  but  none  for  her  own  neg- 
lected children.  The  trouble  with  her  charity  was,  that  it  did  not 
begin  at  home.  She  planned  how  to  educate  the  natives  of  "Borrio- 
boola  Gha,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger,"  but  allowed  her  own  little 
ones  to  grow  up  like  savages.  There  is  in  the  same  novel  an  account 
of  the  growth  of  Esther's  grand  soul,  whose  presence  ennobled  every 
life  with  which  this  child  of  neglect  came  into  contact.  In  "David 
Copperfield"  also  there  are  many  educational  threads  which  might  be 
woven  together;  the  education  of  David  Copperfield  himself,  of 
Traddles  and  Steerforth;  the  schools  of  Creakle  and  of  Dr.  Strong. 
All  these  topics  are  excluded  from  our  discussion  to-day,  by  the  limit 
of  this  paper. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  attempt  to  sum  up  once  more,  in  positive 
form,  the  views  which  Dickens  seems  to  express.  His  own  mode  of 
presentation  is  necessarily  a  negative  one,  because  it  was  his  task 
to  show  what  ought  not  to  be  done  in  education;  what  teachers  and 
schools  ought  not  to  be,  rather  than  to  illustrate  directly  what  should 
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be  done.  But  from  the  very  wrongs  which  he  scourges  we  may 
infer  the  rights  and  principles  which  he  calls  upon  parents  and  teach- 
ers to  vindicate. 

His  novels  are  an  earnest  appeal  to  let  education  concentrate  its 
efforts  to  build  up  an  ethical  world  in  the  child.  The  training  of 
character  should  ever  be  the  highest  aim,  and  the  schooling  of  the 
intellect  should  be  made  subservient  to  it.  The  superiority  of  gen- 
eral human  culture  that  considers  all  the  faculties,  heart  as  well  as 
hand,  over  mere  mind-training,  is  a  theme  which  modern  education 
should  never  forget.  It  needs  to  be  reminded  of  it  constantly  by 
public  opinion. 

He  lays  stress  on  the  training  of  the  sentiments,  which  is  omitted 
at  times.  Even  modern  books  on  the  science  of  education  lose  sight 
of  this  factor  when  they  give  the  current  and  faulty  definition  of  edu- 
cation as  being  the  training  of  body,  will,  and  intelligence.  We  are 
so  used  to  this  definition  that  we  do  not  realize  its  defect.  It  omits 
the  factor  on  which  Dickens  lays  so  much  stress — the  cultivation  of 
the  heart  and  its  emotions.  No  one  will  deny  the  importance  of  this 
factor.  To  illustrate:  It  would  be  of  little  value  to  teach  history  if 
such  lessons  appealed  to  intelligence  only,  and  included  nothing  but 
the  mere  data  and  facts  of  history.  Instruction  in  history  has  a  far 
greater  task  to  perform:  the  cultivation  of  patriotism  and  of  the 
feeling  of  reverence  for  the  grand  human  qualities  of  our  national 
heroes. 

Dickens  emphasizes  also  the  child's  claim  to  a  happy  life,  not 
marred  by  demanding  from  him  efforts  beyond  his  power,  neither  in 
respect  to  lessons,  nor  in  respect  to  conduct.  He  demands  from 
every  educator  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  "nature  is  of 
some  consequence."  Life  is  an  echo  of  the  child's  education.  No 
forced  acquirement  can  ever  form  a  substitute  for  a  lacking  spirit  of 
kindliness  and  good-will  toward  others.  These  ethical  qualities,  the 
treatment  of  the  child  by  his  educator,  may  rouse  or  stifle. 

The  novelist  enters  a  protest  against  over-education,  under-educa- 
tion,  perverted  educational  aims,  and  educational  shams.  Child 
nature  will  not  prosper  unless  the  faculties  dormant  in  it  are  allowed 
to  grow  in  the  sunshine  of  genial  teaching  and  loving  companion- 
ship. His  body  does  not  need  the  food  of  nature  more  urgently  than 
his  heart  needs  the  food  of  the  soul:  the  love  of  friends,  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  teachers. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  which  the  novelist  reminds  us  is  that  of 
over-education,  of  "Blimberism,"  so  to  speak.  Over-education  does 
not  consist  merely  in  excessive  number  of  studies,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  attempt  to  force  upon  the  yielding  mind  of  the  child  that 
training  which  neither  his  nature,  tastes,  nor  future  needs  warrant. 
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Education  should  not  be  made  a  forcing,  but  a  helping  process, 
through  which  a  richer  unfolding  of  the  best  human  qualities  is 
brought  about. 

The  aim  of  education,  so  again  Dickens  teaches,  does  not  lie  outside 
of  the  child,  but  within.  He  is  not  to  be  educated  "for  Dombey  & 
Son,"  nor  to  attest  the  value  of  some  "system,"  nor  to  become  a  liv- 
ing proof  of  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Gradgrind's  plans.  He  should  be 
educated  Cor  himself,  tor  his  own  sake, .that  he  may  become  the  best 
and  happiest  being  into  which  his  individuality  can  be  developed. 
The  keynote  in  all  that  Dickens  has  written  about  education  is, 
that  even  in  the  lowliest  child  slumbers  the  divine  fire  of  truth  and 
love,  of  devotion  and  enthusiasm,  which  the  gentle  breath  of  a 
parent's  or  teacher's  love  may  fan  into  flame.  If  this  be  true,  we 
may  place  over  the  lowliest  school-room  and  the  humblest  educa- 
tional task  the  words  of  Heraclitus:  "Enter.  Here,  too,  are  the 
gods."  F.  LOUIS    SOLDAN, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BUSY  WORK  WITH  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL. 

In  no  other  phase  of  school  wrork  has  there  been  so  much  down- 
right abuse  of  kindergarten  material  as  in  so-called  busy-work. 
Busy-work  of  any  description,  if  its  only  purpose  is  to  keep  the 
children  "busy"  or  "out  of  mischief,"  is,  at  its  best,  of  questionable 
value,  and  not  unfrequently  a  mere  make-shift  of  incompetence;  with 
kindergarten  material,  busy-work  becomes  a  source  of  all  sorts  of 
chaotic  mischief. 

Pedagogically  it  is  a  sin  to  give  each  child  in  a  class  or  group  of 
pupils  a  handful  of  "sticks,"  and  to  tell  them  to  do  what  they  please. 
Such  a  direction  is  far  from  stimulating  spontaneous  self-activity. 
At  first  the  child  stands  aghast  before  the  numberless  possibilities 
of  his  freedom.  Then,  by  dint  of  much  aimless  shuffling  and  mixing 
of  sticks,  he  drifts  into  some  dreamy  arranging  of  his  material.  Or, 
he  gives  up  in  despair  and  sits  in  sullen  despondency  until  the  voice 
of  the  teacher  prods  him  with  "Can't  you  make  anything?  Sup- 
pose you  make  a  house,"  or  some  other  remark.  Or,  if  it  is  not 
the  first  time  that  sticks  were  his  companions  in  grief,  he  makes 
something  he  made  before,  thinking  little  and  feeling  less. 

In  all  cases,  the  work  with  the  kindergarten  material  should  have 
a  definite  purpose  that  the  activity  of  play  is  lifted  into  the  activity 
of  work.  On  the  other  hand,  aimless  "busy  work"  which  has  only 
the  outer  semblance,  but  not  an  inner  reality  of  work,  sinks  into 
mere  perfunctory,  joyless  drudgery  stifling  even  the  play-instinct  of 
the  child. 

If  it  is  a  handful  of  sticks,  the  child  should  be  told — not  "to  do 
what  he  pleases  with  them" — but  to  solve  with  their  help  certain 
12 
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number-problems,  to  prepare  certain  arithmetical  tables;  to  make  (or 
lay  or  draw)  a  certain  number  of  forms  (6,  8,  10,  etc.);  or  things, 
using  for  each  thing  a  certain  number  of  sticks  (3,  4,  5,  etc.);  to  lay 
or  draw  a  certain  number  of  squares,  triangles,  etc.,  in  certain  ar- 
rangements of  certain  size,  etc.;  to  lay  the  picture  of  a  home,  a  farm- 
yard, a  church,  etc. 

Later  on,  when  a  certain  degree  of  skill  and  mental  ability  has 
been  secured  in  individual  work,  and  not  until  then  the  children  may 
be  permitted  in  groups  or  two  or  four  to  lay  (or  draw)  together 
"some  beautiful"  designs  (not  "what  they  please,")  using  squares 
and  oblongs,  squares  and  triangles,  etc.,  or  any  forms  that  may  look 
well  together. 

But  of  aimless  "go-as-you-please"  busy-work  the  teacher  should 
beware.  It  is  an  illusion,  and  works  irreparable  injury. — Superin- 
tendent W.  N.  Hailmann  in  Indiana  School  Journal. 

SALARIES. 

That  one  teacher  who  has  reached  a  certain  page  of  the  spelling- 
book  should  receive  a  larger  salary  than  the  one  who  teaches  a  class 
from  the  very  preceding  page — that  one  teacher  should  be  entitled 
to  the  same  remuneration  as  another,  because  both  happen  to  be 
teaching  in  the  same  grade,  although  one  is  much  superior  to  the 
other  in  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  good  teacher,  is,  on  the 
face  of  it,  a  ridiculous  and  unfair  method.  There  is  too  much  split- 
ting of  hairs  upon  the  salary  belonging  to  certain  grades.  There 
should,  indeed,  be  certain  maximum  and  minimum  limits  to  all 
salaries,  but  the  primary  teacher  who  has  labored  for  years  and  is 
excellent  in  her  work  should  receive  as  much,  if  not  better,  pay 
than  those  in  other  grades  or  those  in  the  same  grade  who  are  not 
doing  as  good  work. — New  Haven  School  Report. 

The  teacher  is  expected  to  train  and  develop  the  mind  of  the 
child;  to  teach  him  to  think,  to  see,  and  to  express  himself;  to  aid  his 
physical  development  by  proper  exercise  and  position;  to  help  him  to 
grow  in  moral  strength  by  ever  emphasizing  right  motives  and  right 
acts,  and  by  judiciously  repressing  in  him  all  evil  tendencies,  to  lift 
the  child  to  a  level  of  greater  refinement,  a  higher  civilization  and 
broader  conception  of  what  life  is  and  its  limitless  possibilities. 
Incidentally  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  curriculum  of  our  most  advanced 
common  schools  may  be  mentioned;  but  over  and  above  all,  is 
character  building,  a  building  that  many  a  home  does  not  give,  and  a 
building  that  means  the  development  of  that  citizen  on  whom  rests 
the  perpetuity  of  this  government. 

Since  we  demand  all  this,  viz:  a  trained  mind,  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge,  a  good  character,  as  well  as  a  respectable  appearance. 
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neatness  of  dress  and  refinement  of  manners — in  fine,  everything 
that  makes  up  such  a  personality  as  we  would  have  children  at  their 
most  susceptible  age  imitate — let  us  see  what  we  pay  for  what  we 
expect  to  h;i\  e. 

It  is  evident  that  only  the  weakest  teachers  are  really  paid  for 
their  work.  The  great  majority  are  giving  the  freshness  of  young 
womanhood,  the  best  of  their  mental  strength,  and  of  their  nervous 
force — in  fact,  the  best  years  of  their  life,  for  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant pecuniary  reward. — Quincy,  Mass.,  School  Report. 

CHILD  STUDY. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  child  study  needs  to  be  saved  from 
its  unscientific  and  hysterical  friends.  The  sending  out  of  silly  ques- 
tion papers,  haphazard,  to  be  answered  by  persons  of  little  scientific 
training,  or  none  whatever,  is  not  worth  dignifying  with  the  name  of 
child  study.  The  ranking  together  of  an  undigested  mass  of  alleged 
facts  lacks  something  of  being  "research."  And  the  ponderous  plati- 
tudes and  never-denied  propositions  that  continue  many  of  the  "re- 
sults" thus  far  announced  are  apt  to  provoke  a  smile.  To  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  and  belief,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  true  to  say 
that  "most  of  the  conservative  leaders  (of  the  N.  E.  A.),  old  and 
young,  are  on  record  against  it  (child  study)."  If  any  single  one  of 
the  leaders,  old  or  young,  is  on  record  to  that  effect,  it  has  escaped 
our  attention.  Most  of  those  leaders  are  officers  in  child  study  socie- 
ties, or  otherwise  engaged  in  actively  promoting  the  work.  When 
the  work  is  carried  on  in  a  truly  catholic  and  scientific  spirit — as  is 
the  case  in  Illinois,  for  example — and  is  not  worshipped  as  a  fetich 
or  flaunted  as  a  badge  of  party,  it  will  fair  better  in  the  country  at 
large. — Educational  Review,  November,  1896. 

THE  TEACHER  AS  A  MORAL  FORCE. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Saratoga 
meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.: 

In  the  great  work  of  developing  moral  forces  the  teachers  of  our 
public  schools  may  be  powerful  factors.  Many,  if  not  all,  our  social 
problems  are  to  be  the  great  questions  of  the  next  twenty-five  or 
fifty  years,  and  it  will  be  the  pupils  of  to-day — men  and  women  of 
the  future — who  are  to  assist  in  their  solution.  Every  well-conducted 
school  surrounds  its  pupils  with  an  ethical  environment,  and  every 
good  faithful  teacher  conscientiously  performing  his  duties,  imparts 
to  them  a  sentiment  favorable  to  moral  excellence.  It  is  the  early 
discipline  and  training  that  tell  through  life,  and  our  public  schools 
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may  be  efficient  training  schools  of  character,  even  when  no  formal 
lessons  in  ethics  are  given. 

The  text-books  in  use,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school,  exert  a 
powerful  moral  influence  upon  a  child,  in  the  formative  period  of  life. 
He  is  taught  punctuality  and  good  order,  obedience  and  respect  for 
others,  courtesy  and  fidelity  in  class  work,  the  rights  of  property 
and  the  duty  of  truthfulness,  industry  and  persistent  purpose,  with 
other  moral  qualities  without  which  he  will  fail  of  becoming  a  good 
member  of  society. 

But  the  main  factor  in  the  child's  moral  training  is  the  personality 
of  the  teacher,  if  he  is  the  right  person  for  the  responsible  place  he 
occupies.  The  school  of  the  true  teacher  is  one  where  applied  morals 
are  taught  through  his  own  patience  and  self-control  under  trial. 
His  judgment  of  public  persons  and  public  events,  his  veracity  and 
sincerity,  his  forgiveness  of  offenses,  his  uniform  kindness  towards 
his  pupils  and  self-sacrifice  for  them,  the  tones  of  his  voice,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  the  neatness  of  his  person,  his  manners  even, 
which  are  minor  morals,  all  are  felt  by  the  children  of  fiis  charge, 
who  are  affected  by  them  as  by  a  divine  contagion. 

As  in  the  organic  so  in  the  moral  world,  like  develops  like.  And  as 
moral  life  is  more  powerful  to  develop  noble  men  and  women  than 
anything  else,  teachers  of  the  highest  and  grandest  character  should 
be  employed,  as  on  them  we  depend  in  large  part  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  republic  and  so  confer  upon  it  earthly  immortality. — 
Mary  A.  Livermore  in  American  Teacher. 

KINDNESS  IN  DISCIPLINE. 

Mrs.  S.  K.  Maxwell,  in  The  Teachers'  Institute,  tellls  how  she  con- 
quered a  heedless,  unruly  boy  who  loved  to  torture  sensitive  beings 
merely  for  the  fun  of  it.  She  says  she  had  possessed  her  soul  in 
patience,  had  not  even  seemed  fretted,  and  after  school  was  re- 
warded by  the  scholar  coming  and  asking  her  pardon. 

Then  it  was  she  had  spoken  to  him  of  the  possibilities  in  his  case; 
of  how  she  had  lain  awake  night  after  night,  thinking  how  she  could 
best  awaken  in  him  a  love  for  learning,  and  so  give  him  a  start  in 
the  right  direction.    The  tears  came  to  his  eyes  as  he  said: 

"I  ha\re  been  to  school  enough  to  have  made  a  good  scholar,  had  I 
improved  my  time  and  studied  as  I  ought.  But  it  seemed  as  if  all 
my  teachers  pitched  on  me  as  the  scapegoat,  to  bear  the  whippings 
and  scoldings  of  the  whole  school. 

"I  never  could  bear  to  have  any  one  drive  me.  It  makes  me  stub- 
born as  a  mule.  I  have  been  whipped  in  the  presence  of  the  school 
until  I  would  carry  the  marks  for  days  and  never  shed  a  tear,  just 
to  spite  the  teacher;  but  it  never  did  me  any  good. 
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' 'The  first  motto  you  hung  over  your  desk,  'Let  the  law  of  kind- 
ness rule  here,'  showed  we  bad  a  different  teacher  to  deal  with.  You 
were  going  to  be  kind  to  us  if  we  would  let  you. 

"1  will  own  I  am  conquered  without  the  rod  I  had  thought  to  make 
you  iisr;   like  all  the  rest. 

"Your  talk  to  me,  the  day  l  struck  Annie  Trent,  was  worse  than 
twenty  whippings.  I  told  mother  so  when  I  went  home.  It  made  me 
feel  I  had  done  such  an  uiiKontlemanly  act  to  strike  a  girl.  Actually, 
I  tell  little  enough  to  have  crawled  through  a  knot  hole,  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  do  better.  But  here  I  am  up  to  my  old  tricks  and  bad 
as  ever.  And  now,  if  you  will  try  me  again,  I  will  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  and  mind  everything  that  you  say,  and  try  to  make  a  good 
scholar.'' 

Say  no  more,  Clyde,"  she  said.  "We  understand  each  other  now. 
Take  your  books  home  and  see  how  well  you  will  have  your  lessons 
to-morrow;  and  if  any  time  you  need  assistance,  come  to  me  and  I 
will  be  i;lad  to  help  you  out  of  any  difficulty." 

Soon  the  scholars  began  to  see  the  change  in  Clyde  and  to  speak  of 
it.  There  was  nothing  required  of  him  in  the  way  of  lessons  he 
would  not  attempt.  Commendation  and  a  little  judicious  praise  now 
and  then,  was  all  the  stimulus  he  needed. 

Clyde's  confession  has  been  a  talisman  to  her,  and  she  never  found 
the  boy  so  bad  in  long  years  of  teaching,  that  kindness  and  an  in- 
terest in  his  progress  would  not  make  him  a  dutiful  scholar. 

EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHTS. 

Deep  thinking  requires  time;  it  is  therefore  a  great  pedagogical 
mistake  if  teachers — as  is  now  generally  done — urge  their  pupils  to 
answer  rapidly,  and  praise  those  who  immediately  have  an  answer 
ready.  This  causes  everything  to  be  lowered  to  a  mere  effort  of 
mechanical  memory.  The  pupils  should  be  given  time  for  individual 
contemplation,  for  deep  and  energetic  thought  labor. — Lazarus. 

Just  as  surely  as  every  one  possesses  peculiarities  of  physical  ac- 
tion which  distinguishes  him  from  his  fellow-man,  he  possesses 
peculiarities  of  mental  activity  which  give  their  distinct  character 
to  his  conceptions. 

There  are  artifices  of  thought  as  well  as  those  of  muscular  move- 
ment. There  is  acquired  mental  skill  for  recognizing  things  from  an 
especial  point,  as  well  as  a  physical  dexterity  for  developing  distinct 
directions  of  bodily  power.  And  there  are  intellectual  perversities 
which  are  called  forth  bjr  a  certain  treatment  of  mind  as  there  are 
certain  incurable  physical  awkwardnesses  which  result*  from  certain 
daily  repeated  actions. 
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Under  favorable  conditions  the  two  forms,  that  is,  the  appercep- 
tion of  an  impression  and  the  re-acting  motion  take  place  at  the  same 
time.  By  saving  power  and  strengthening  the  intellect  and  will- 
efforts,  habit  aids  us  in  reaching  the  appointed  goal  with  greater 
ease,  be  it  in  deep  theoretic  thinking  or  in  the  energetic  actions  of 
practical  life. — Wundt. 

First  of  all,  the  subject  which  is  to  be  learned  has  a  specific  deter- 
minativeness which  demands  in  its  exposition  a  certain  fixed  order 
of  sequence.  However  arbitrary  we  may  be,  the  subject  has  a  certain 
determination  of  its  own  which  no  mistreatment  can  wholly  crush 
out;  and  this  inherent  immortal  rationality  is  the  general  founda- 
tion of  instruction. 

But  the  subject  must  be  adapted  to  the  consciousness  of  the  pupil, 
and  here  the  oruer  of  procedure  and  the  exposition  depends  upon 
the  stage  which  he  has  reached  intellectually;  for  the  special  manner 
of  the  instruction  must  be  conditioned  by  this. — Rosenkranz. 

GETTING    ACCLIMATED. 

Before  school  work  can  be  entered  upon  in  any  proper  sense  the 
child  needs  to  get  acclimated, — to  get  the  atmosphere,  to  accustom 
himself  to  its  effect.  He  lias  not  been  kept  within  the  same  four 
walls  for  any  length  of  time  in  his  wakeful  life,  has  not  kept  one 
seat  for  five  minutes  at  a  time  except  while  eating,  his  voice  has  not 
been  silent  for  five  consecutive  wakeful  minutes  when  there  was 
anybody  to  whom  to  talk.  Now  all  these  conditions  are  changed, 
and  he  must  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  them  before  he  can  do 
anything  naturally. 

Before  school  work  begins  he  must  feel  entirely  at  home.  There 
are  three  stages  in  the  coming  of  this  home-like  feeling.  First,  he 
must  feel  at  home  with  himself,  then  with  his  mates,  then  with  his 
teachers.  Sometimes  the  chronological  order  of  these  is  changed, 
but  in  general  the  home-like  feeling  comes  in  this  order. 

Each  teacher  must  determine  for  each  child  what  will  most  suc- 
sessfully  accomplish  this  end.  There  is  no  haste.  No  time  is  being 
lost.  Some  children  need  to  be  left  very  quiet,  some  need  to  move 
about  with  much  freedom,  some  need  opportunity  to  talk.  In  some 
way  they  need  to  feel  at  home. 

Before  school  work  begins  they  must  have  become  so  much  at  home 
that  they  can  talk  with  almost  perfect  naturalness  with  the  teacher 
in  school  hours.  This  is  the  great  purpose  of  the  teacher  in  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  school  work,  and  a  child  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  having  begun  his  first  school  year  until  this  power  has  been  at- 
tained. In  tne  gaining  of  this,  toys,  dolls,  etc.,  may  be  used,  may  be 
indispensable. — Educational  Journal. 
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TEACH  YOUR  PUPILS  HOW  TO  USE  BOOKS. 

One  great  object  of  the  school  in  our  time  is  to  teach  the  pupil  how 
to  use  books— how  to  get  out  for  himself  what  there  is  for  him  in 
the  printed  page.  The  man  who  cannot  use  books  in  our  day  has  not 
learned  the  lesson  of  self-help,  and  wisdom  of  the  race  is  not  likely 
to  become  his.  He  will  not  find,  in  this  busy  age,  the  people  who  can 
afford  to  stop  and  tell  him  by  oral  instruction  what  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  find  out  for  himself  by  the  use  of  the  library  that  may  be 
within  his  reach.  Oral  instruction,  except  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
text-book — except  as  an  incitement  to  the  pupil's  interest  and  a 
guide  to  his  self-activity  and  independent  investigation  in  the  prep- 
aration of  his  next  lesson — is  a  great  waste  of  the  teacher's  energy 
and  an  injury  to  the  pupil.  The  pupil  acquires  a  habit  of  expecting 
to  be  amused  rather  than  a  habit  of  work  and  a  relish  for  inde- 
pendent investigation.  The  most  important  investigation  that  man 
ever  learne  to  conduct  is  the  habit  of  learning  by  industrious  reading 
What  his  fellow  men  have  seen  and  thought.  Secondary  to  this  is 
the  originality  that  adds  something  to  the  stock  of  ideas  and  ex- 
periences of  the  race.  The  pupil  who  has  not  learned  what  the  hu- 
man race  have  found  to  be  reasonable  is  not  likely  to  add  anything 
positive  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge,  although  he  will 
certainly  be  likely  to  increase  the  negative  knowledge  by  adding  a 
new  example  of  folly  and  failure. — William  T.  Harris,  United  States 
Commissioner   of   Education. 

USEFUL  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  genuine  teacher  rings  true  every  time.  There  are  no  false 
notes,  no  discords  in  her  attunement.  When  conditions  are  severe 
and  elements  conspire  to  produce  inharmonious  relations,  the  true 
metal  in  her  make-up  prevents  discordant  tones. 

There  is  never  any  excuse  for  the  dowdy  teacher.  Personal  neat- 
ness is  one  of  the  absolute  requisites  for  every  teacher.  There  is 
no  place  in  a  school  room  for  a  teacher  who  is  slovenly  in  her  dress, 
untidy  in  appearance,  and  indifferent  to  the  fashion  and  form  of 
habiliment. 

If  you  wash  with  sponge  and  water  your  blackboards  you  will 
quickly  destroy  the  fine  finish  on  them  and  so  ruin  them  for  good 
work.  Boards  are  easily  cleaned  by  using  good  erasers.  The  eraser 
should  always  be  used  by  rubbing  the  blackboard  from  the  top  down 
in  one  continuous  movement.  There  is  then,  by  this  vertical  and 
unbroken  rubbing,  no  dust  and  the  blackboards  are  nearly  as  clean 
as  when  first  made. 

In  the  winter  months  teachers  are  not  mindful  of  the  ventilation 
of  their  school  rooms.     When  the  temperature  is  low  out-of-doors 
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the  windows  are  generally  tightly  closed  and  there  is  little  opportun- 
ity for  ingress  of  fresh  air  or  egress  of  vitiated  air.  If  a  recess  comes 
during  the  session,  the  doors  may  be  flung  open,  but  too  often  the 
windows  are  undisturbed  and  the  children  are  forced  to  breathe  and 
rebreathe  the  foul  and  poisonous  air.  The  teacher  should  be  vigilant 
in  the  matter  of  ventilation,  and  at  times  should  be  sure  that  there 
are  openings  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  from  the  outside.  The 
colder  the  weather  the  more  need  of  great  caution.  The  windows 
on  a  very  cold  day  should  be  thrown  open  three  or  four  times  dur-> 
ing  a  session  and  the  air  of  the  school  room  changed.  The  windows 
need  not  be  opened  for  a  long  time;  a  minute  will  often  be  long 
enough  if  there  is  a  wind  with  the  intense  cold.  The  pupils  should 
be  required  to  stand  and  march  or  take  some  simple  exercise  while 
the  windows  are  open. 

Don't  stick  so  close  to  your  much  tried  and  long  cherished  method 
that  you  have  to  do  most  of  the  thinking  before  the  class  is  able  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  your  purpose  or  plan.  Your  method  should  have 
for  capstone  and  foundation  the  development  of  the  thinking  power 
of  your  pupils.  Unfold  a  new  subject  slowly,  and  let  your  pupils 
advance  step  by  step  with  you.  Don't  rush  ahead  alone  and  then 
come  back  to  bring  up  your  followers  who  are  in  a  maze  with  their 
leader  gone.  It  is  not  so  much  what  pupils  learn  as  what  they  think 
about  what  they  are  learning  that  makes  scholars  valuable. 

There  should  be  a  flag  in  every  school  in  the  Union.  It  matters 
little  what  may  be  the  size  of  the  flag;  be  it  small  or  large,  one 
should  adorn  and  vitalize  every  school  room. 

The  primary  teacher  must  not  expect  impossible  things  in  her 
school  room.  She  should  not  insist  upon  long-continued  sitting  in  po- 
sitions or  noiseless  work  by  her  little  pupils.  School  work  and  recre- 
ation should  alternate  frequently.  The  little  ones  are  full  of  new 
life  and  springy  muscles,  and  it  is  cruel  to  force  them  to  sit  still 
and  comfort  themselves  like  their  older  brothers  and  sisters.  Be 
lovingly  patient  with  the  little  ones.  Don't  try  to  make  them,  only 
just  let  them  make  themselves  under  your  guidance. 

Oftentimes  the  bad  boy  is  bad  because  he  is  idle.  Get  him  to  work 
and  he  harmonizes  with  good  order.  If  the  work  you  first  give  him 
is  distasteful  to  him,  furnish  him  with  that  which  will  interest  him, 
and  after  a  time  the  habit  of  working  will  be  upon  him.  Work  is 
the  sure  corrector  of  disorder. — Teacher's  World. 

School  discipline  is  now  regarded,  not  as  a  means  of  repressing 
evil,  but  as  an  essential  means  of  bring  out  good. — George  H.  Martin. 

I  think  it  would  be  better  for  a  child  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of 
the  belauded  inventions  of  Cadmus  than  to  become  physically  de- 
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generate.    What  doth  it  profit  a  child  if  he  gains  the  whole  world  of 
knowledge  and  lose  his  health? — Stanley  Hall. 

Whether  "Nature  Studies"  will  degenerate  into  a  school  fad  de- 
pends upon  the  understanding  which  the  teacher  has  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  method  is  very  simple  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher. 
First  awaken  curiosity,  and  thus  induce  the  child  to  observe;  from 
observation  he  gains  knowledge;  through  knowledge  comes  the 
power  of  expression;  and  let  the  entire  exercise  minister  to  his 
pleasure.  But  the  teacher  cannot  do  this  without  study  and  careful 
preparation. — Dr.  Henry  Sabin,  Iowa. 

Morality  is  already  taught  in  the  public  schools  on  a  large  scale. 
The  first  essentials  of  morality — self-control,  truthfulness,  obedience, 
unselfishness — are  not  merely  constantly  enjoined,  but  have  to  be 
practiced  for  the  successful  working  of  any  school.  The  secondary 
virtues  of  punctuality,  order,  gentleness,  are  also  essential,  and  will 
be  found  in  every  good  school.  Modesty,  purity,  chastity  of  word 
and  act,  are  strictly  required  of  every  pupil,  not  merely  in  school, 
but  about  the  school  buildings.  Many  pupils  obtain  almost  their 
whole  training  in  all  these  virtues  from  the  influence  of  the  schools. 
— T.  W.  Higginson. 

A  poor  school  is  one  in  which  the  present  happiness  of  the  child 
is  not  considered;  where  purely  mechanical  and  memoriter  methods 
are  permitted;  and  where  mere  familiarity  with  words  and  forms 
and  facts  is  accepted  for  education.  A  good  school  is  one  where  the 
child  is  taught  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  do;  where  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  are  taught  interestingly  in  connection  with 
natural  science;  where  the  child  is  happy  and  the  teacher  enthus- 
iastic; where  discipline  is  by  love;  and  where  the  child  is  allowed 
physically  and  mentally  to  expand. — The  Dial. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  of  the  popular  mind  to  confound  educa- 
tion with  learning.  The  phrase  "a  well  educated  man,"  or  "a  highly 
educated  man,"  is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  one  who  has  gone 
through  a  college  or  university  course  with  success.  In  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  education  is  more  properly  used,  a  man  may  be  a 
very  learned  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  illy  educated  person.  A 
man  is  not  necessarily  a  well  educated  man  because  he  commands  the 
whole  range  of  mathematics,  biology,  sociology  and  all  other  allied 
sciences,  or  is  versed  in  Greek  dialects,  Latin  prose  or  the  verse  of 
Horace.  He  may  know  all  these  and  yet  be  very  poorly  fitted  to 
discharge  the  functions  and  duties  of  life. — D.  M.  Delmas. 

It  matters  not  what  others  may  say,  you  know  that  the  teacher 
makes  the  school. 
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Your  school  will  never  be  much  better  than  you  think  it  is.  Set 
your  standard  high  and  keep  striving. 

Bring  your  best  self  to  the  school  room.  By  resolute  self-mastery 
exorcise  that  demon  of  fault-finding,  and  bear  ever  in  mind  that  you 
are  training  immortal  minds. 

The  reading  lesson  should  be  something  more  than  an  exercise  in 
calling  words,  it  should  be  a  process  for  thought  getting.  If  you  do 
not  talk  over  the  thought  in  the  reading  lesson  you  might  as  well 
have  your  pupils  read  columns  of  words  in  the  spelling  book. 

term,  to  reviews,  suspending  all  advance  lessons  the  while.  Make 
your  reviews  a  part  of  every  day's  lesson.  It  is  unscientific,  unpeda- 
gogical,  and  a  waste  of  time,  to  give  an  entire  week,  at  the  close  of  a 
term,  to  reviews,  suspending  all  advance  lessons  the  while.  Make 
some  advance  every  day;  each  step  counts  towards  the  goal. 

Don't  label  your  class  "the  meanest  in  school."  If  you  do,  it 
will  strive  to  live  up  to  the  reputation  you  give  it.  Be  not  as  some 
teachers  who  speak  only  to  snarl  at  faults.  Find  the  good  and  praise 
it,  speak  sparingly  of  the  bad.  None  of  us  desire  our  wrong  deeds 
oft  spoken  of;  we  are  always  better  for  the  kindly  words  of  our 
good  actions. 

Intelligence  never  takes  repose.  It  repairs  and  reproduces  itself 
unceasingly.  Each  session  of  the  school,  like  each  season,  has  its 
own  work  to  prepare  for  the  next  step  in  advance. — American  Jour- 
nal of  Education. 

We  ought  not  to  confide  our  children  to  mere  pedants  in  this  seed- 
time of  their  life  who  are  too  small  to  look  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
their  own  school  district.  Life  and  study  is  something  more  and 
larger  than  this.  Let  us  get  teachers  who  grow  and  who  know  this, 
and  when  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  such  wisdom,  let  us  hold 
on  to  it  and  compensate  so  as  to  retain  it  in  the  school. 

Through  study  of  beautiful  forms,  and  contact  with  things  possess- 
ing Tightness  of  appearance,  the  esthetic  faculties  are  given  oppor- 
tunity for  development  side  by  side  with  the  intellectual.  Mere 
knowing  becomes  balanced  by  behavior  and  conduct  in  matters  of 
taste. — Josephine  Locke,  in  Journal  of  Education. 

Don't  examine  your  pupils  too  often  or  too  severely.  You  can 
never  measure  the  growth  of  the  brain  by  percentage.  If  you  are  not 
able  to  discern  what  your  pupils  have  learned  by  your  teaching,  by 
hearing  them  recite  daily,  you  are  not  a  clear  observer,  and  you 
should  have  an  examination  at  the  close  of  every  recitation. 

One  of  the  reforms  demanded  in  the  school  is  the  reduction  of  the 
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number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher.  In  most  public  schools  the  number  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher  is  fifty-six  or  sixty,  and  this  is  by  far  too  many 
pupils  in  a  classroom  to  be  governed  and  taught  by  one  teacher. 
There  can  be  little  or  no  individual  instruction  where  the  class  is  so 
large,  and  even  in  class  instruction  there  is  an  enormous  waste  of 
power  and  strength.  The  number  should  be  reduced  to  at  least 
forty  pupils  to  a  teacher,  and  if  the  teachers  should  agitate  this 
change,  it  would  shortly  be  brought  about. 

Keep  thai  temper  under  control  and  in  subjection.  A  teacher's 
weakness  is  never  more  distressingly  exhibited  than  in  an  outburst 
of  temper.     Control  yourself  if  you  would  control  your  pupils. 

The  blustering  teacher,  the  one  who  vaunts  her  power  to  control 
and  will  have  order,  cost  what  it  may,  is  the  one  who  is  always  fight- 
ing for  what  she  desires.  Her  place  never  stays  conquered.  It  is 
war  to  the  end,  and  there  is  no  peace  while  the  battle  rages.  Moral 
force  is  the  only  influence  that  can  safely  be  relied  upon  to  control  a 
class  of  children,  and  if  this  force  is  not  the  dominant  one  with  a 
teacher,  her  control  over  her  pupils  is  not  of  the  right  kind  and  her 
worth  as  a  teacher  is  not  to  be  estimated  highly. 

Bear  in  mind  that  as  a  teacher  you  are  to  strive  to  make  your 
pupil  fit  to  take  up  any  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life  and 
learn  how  to  bear  them.  This  fitness  comes  not  from  technical 
training,  nor  from  the  rank  in  scholarship,  but  from  character,  pure, 
grand,  noble.  Character  forming  should  be  placed  before  any  other 
subject  in  the  school-room.  Make  your  boys  better  boys,  your  girls 
better  girls.  You  are  fitting  them  to  be  men  and  women.  Perhaps 
your  influence  may  be  the  one  that  shall  most  move  their  lives;  see 
to  it  that  you  fail  not  to  do  your  duty  to  the  impressionable  ones 
committed  to  your  care. 

There  is  no  ripple  to  a  deep,  strong  stream,  only  shallow  brooks 
ripple.  Be  strong,  but  do  not  bluster  and  fume  and  make  a  loud 
noise  that  you  may  exhibit  your  power. 

An  oral  word  was  not  given  that  the  child  might  say  that  word, 
but  when  an  object  came  into  his  experience  its  name  was  given; 
and  if  the  interest  in  the  object  was  strong  enough,  one  act  of  asso- 
ciation was  all  that  was  needed  to  make  that  word  forever  his. 

He  comes  to  us,  observant,  thoughtful,  imaginative;  and  we  are 
to  teach  him  to  use  and  interpret  written  language,  while  seeing  that 
the  mental  growth  continues. 

The  desire  to  imitate  is  strong,  and  while  the  interest  in  some 
object  is  keen  its  name  is  written  quickly  and  plainly  upon  the 
board.     The  child  is  asked  to  say  that  name  with  the  chalk,   the 
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word  is  quickly  erased,  and,  under  the  impulse  to  express,  the  child 
takes  the  chalk  and  reproduces  the  picture  he  has  in  his  mind  of  the 
written  word. 

This  necessitates  the  holding  of  the  picture  in  his  consciousness,  as 
the  word  written  by  the  teacher  has  been  erased,  and  the  impression 
of  the  word  is  thus  strengthened.  Other  words  follow,  and  very 
soon  the  child  has  the  power  to  express  his  observation  or  thought 
in  this  new  way  and  without  being  obliged  to  copy.  He  likes  to 
write  because  he  can  say  what  he  wishes  just  as  when  he  talks. 

A  celebrated  preacher,  when  speaking  to  some  3,000  children,  after 
delighting  them  with  a  variety  of  stories,  thought  it  might  be  well 
to  point  the  moral  of  one  of  them.  He  had  hardly,  bowever,  begun 
to  say,  "Now  this  teaches,"  when  a  little  ragamuffin  on  the  front 
bench  cried  out,  "Never  mind  what  it  teaches.  Gie's  another  story." 
"I  learnt  from  that  little  rascal,"  he  said,  "to  warp  the  moral  well 
in  the  heart  of  the  story,  not  to  put  it  as  a  sting  into  the  tail." 

The  teacher  should  take  a  personal  interest  in  each  pupil.  Do  not 
be  afraid  to  let  the  children  see  that  you  are  their  friend.  Smile  on 
them.  A  smile  and  a  gentle  word  will  do  more  to  keep  the  school 
in  union  with  what  is  right  than  a  hasty  word  or  a  frown.  Move 
about  among  your  pupils,  giving  an  encouraging  word  or  a  little  aid 
if  needed.  And  above  all,  trust  your  pupils.  Forgive  much  and  the 
result  will  be  much  better  than  if  you  reprove  them  for  every  fault 
which  they  commit.  The  most  important  of  all  is  to  watch  yourself. 
— American  Teacher. 

Note. — It  is  time  well  spent  to  teach  children  some  good  thought 
worth  remembering.  Never  mind  if  they  don't  fully  understand  the 
meaning  now;  they  will  understand  when  they  are  older,  and  it  may 
be  a  great  help  to  them.  The  morning  opening  exercise  is  a  good 
time  for  this  exercise. 

If  it  is  possible,  be  to  your  class  just  the  kind  of  a  teacher  you 
wrould  wish  to  have  were  you  a  pupil  in  the  school. 

Don't  antagonize  your  class  the  first  day  by  a  severe  manner,  a 
harsh  tone  of  voice,  and  an  iron-clad  set  of  rules.  Be  genial,  suave, 
good-natured,  friendly.  If  your  hand  is  an  iron  one,  mitten  it  with 
velvet. 

"While  geography  is  so  important  as  a  foundation  of  culture,  it  is 
confessed  by  enlightened  teachers  that  it  has  suffered  more  than  any 
other  branch  of  study,  through  the  prevalence  of  bad  methods. 

"What  is  wanted  is  the  study  of  the  dynamics  of  geography — the 
ever-active,  living  forces  of  the  earth,  which  produces  the  differences 
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of  climate  and  soil,  ami  thus  favor  or  retard  its  occupation  by  man." 
— Francis  W.  Parker,  in  Popular  Educator. 

The  mental  side  of  the  child  is  so  closely  related  to  the  physical 
that  any  neglect  of  the  latter  is  a  positive  injury  to  the  former.  Our 
schools  do  much  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  children,  but  not 
enough.  The  ideal  arrangement  would  be  a  gymnasium  connected 
with  every  public  school,  and  a  regular  course  given  to  the  children 
by  a  skilled  instructor.  At  present  we  have  one  special  teacher  to 
teach  over  30,000  children.  While  his  work  is  excellent  as  far  as  it 
goes,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  reach  all  of  the  schools  in  the 
department  often  enough  to  make  it  of  most  benefit.  Till  such 
time  as  the  class  teachers  can  take  up  and  carry  forward  a  thorough 
system,  we  should  have  at  least  two  more  instructors  in  physical 
culture. 

Poor  discipline  is  a  result  of  poor  teaching,  as  good  discipline  is  an 
evidence  of  good  teaching.  A  class  may  be  poorly  taught  and  be 
held  in  check  through  fear  or  other  cause,  but  no  class  in  which 
pupils  are  disrespectful,  noisy,  careless  or  slouchy  in  any  respect  is 
well  taught. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  child  should  commence  reading  music  in 
the  first  year  of  his  school  course,  but  that  his  course  should,  in  the 
first  and  second  years,  be  slow  and  gradual. — W.  T.  Harris,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

If  the  teacher,  instead  of  setting  her  ideas  of  right  before  the 
pupil,  and  trying  to  force  him  to  act  accordingly,  would  lead  him  to 
act  what  he  sees  to  be  right,  the  problem  of  the  "bad  boy"  would  in 
most  cases  be  solved. — Journal  of  Education. 

"I  wish  to  say  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  when  you 
cut  down  the  salaries  of  the  preceptoral  force  in  our  schools  you  are 
retrenching  in  the  wrong  quarter.  The  citizens  in  our  growing  city 
do  not  complain  of  the  salaries  you  are  already  paying.  I  believe  they 
will  be  almost  a  unit  in  their  opposition  to  a  reduction  of  salaries. 
Their  complaint  lies  against  misappropriations,  extravagance  in  ex- 
penditures to  favorites  and  hangers-on,  and  schemers  and  dummies  in 
other  municipal  departments.  Keep  up  the  salaries  and  keep  up  the 
teachers  to  the  high  grade  demanded  by  the  city  we  love  to  think  of 
as  the  foremost  city  in  the  Union." — Bishop  Fallons,  in  a  Chicago 
sermon. 

"The  pay  of  the  teachers  in  our  city  has  certainly  never  been  large 
for  the  work  done.  The  school  should  be  one  of  those  well-established 
forms  of  the  social  order  that  should  move  along  without  feeling  or 
hardly  knowing  of  the  passing  phases  of  harder  or  better  times.    To 
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do  the  best  work  the  calling  of  the  teacher  should  be  a  life  work;  and 
should  be  so  justly  rewarded  as  not  to  need  a  pension  in  old  age.  Our 
city  should  stop  the  profligate  in  other  directions  before,  as  a  last 
resort,  it  taxes  the  teachers  to  meet  its  financial  deficiencies." — Dr. 
Thomas,  in  a  Chicago  sermon. 

HEALTH   AND  HOME   HABITS. 

It  is  a  delicate  matter  for  the  teacher  to  inquire  into  the  personal 
health  and  home  habits  of  the  pupils,  and  even  more  delicate  to  make 
comments  thereon,  and  yet  the  success  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  and 
of  the  individual  in  particular,  depends  largely  upon  the  physical  con- 
dition and  physical  treatment.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  know 
how  far  to  adovcate  these  inquiries  and  conditions,  because  of  the 
liability  to  unloose  a  crank,  and  one  such  can  do  more  harm  than 
ten  discreet  teachers  can  undo. 

"Quiet  Observer"  of  the  Pittsburg  Commercial  Gazette,  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  saying  many  wise  things,  has  put  this  matter  well.  He 
says: 

"Much  of  the  dullness  of  children,  in  the  mater  of  learning,  is  due 
to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  tissues  in  the  head,  and  not  to  a  poor 
quality  of  brain  matter,  as  is  usually  supposed. 

"Every  one  knows,  by  actual  experiences,  thai  a  cold  in  the  head, 
even  if  it  is  only  slight,  affects  the  memory,  creates  more  or  less 
dullness  of  apprehension,  as  well  as  a  disinclination  to  engage  in 
any  sort  of  mental  work. 

"Suppose,  then,  that  a  boy  is  in  a  chronic  condition  of  this  kind. 
Will  he  not  be  chronically  dull? 

"A  careful  study  of  the  pupils  in  any  school  will  show  that  nearly 
all  the  dull  ones  breathe  through  the  mouth  on  account  of  a  partial 
obstruction  of  the  nasal  passages,  are  troubled  with  colds,  earache, 
sore  throat,  quinsy,  or  such  affections  as  result  from  congestion  or 
disease  of  the  soft  tissues  in  the  nose  or  pharynx." 

So  far  as  it  is  practicable  for  a  teacher  to  have  these  unfavorable 
physical  conditions  and  home  habits  rectified,  in  just  so  far  will  he 
help  the  pupils  to  be  intellectually  bright  and  vigorous. 

PHYSICAL    EXERCISE. 

When  the  little  bodies  grow  tired  and  restless,  have  the  work  put 
aside  for  a  moment  and  let  the  children  play  that  they  are  the  wind. 

First,  with  hands  placed  before  their  mouths  after  the  manner  of  a 
trumpet,  they  blow  long  and  hard  as '  does  the  North  wind,  then 
shivering  they  fold  their  arms  about  them  and  go  to  sleep. 

Now  the  South  wind  blows  with  gentle  breath.  The  eyes  open,, 
the  arms  are  slowly  raised  to  show  the  growth  of  the  little  flower. 
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East  wind  blows  through  the  trumpet  no  very  gentle  blast,  and 
many  little  finger-tips  pattering  on  the  desks  are  raindrops  falling 
from  the  rainy  eastern  sky. 

With  soft  and  gentle  breathing,  dreamy  West  wind  comes  scatter- 
ing flowers  on  the  way,  and  helps  to  blow  away  the  seeds,  too. — 
School  Education. 

THOUGHTS  ABOUT    BOOKS. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  thoughts  about  books. 

The  books  which  help  you  most  are  those  which  make  you  think 
the  most.  The  hardest  way  of  learning  is  by  easy  reading;  but  a 
great  book  that  comes  from  a  great  thinker, — it  is  a  ship  of  thought, 
deep  freighted  with  truth  and  with  beauty. — Theodore  Parker. 

Next  to  acquiring  good  friends  the  best  acquisition  is  that  of  good 
books. — Colton. 

Books,  like  friends,  should  be  few,  and  well-chosen. — Joineriana. 

When  a  book  raises  your  spirit,  and  inspires  you  with  noble  and 
courageous  feelings,  seek  for  no  other  rule  to  judge  the  work  by;  it 
is  good,  and  made  by  a  good  workman. — Bruyire. 

A  good  book  is  the  best  of  friends, — the  same  to-day  and  forever. — 
Tupper. 

Come,  my  best  friends,  my  books,  and  lead  me  on. — Cowley. 

Books,— lighthouses  erected  in  the  great  sea  of  time. — Whipple. 

One  must  be  rich  in  thought  and  character  to  owe  nothing  to 
books. — Alcott. 

Good  books  are  to  the  young  mind  what  the  warming  sun  and  the 
refreshing  rain  are  to  the  seeds  which  have  lain  dormant  in  the 
frosts  of  the  winter. — Horace  Mann. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Many  teachers  will  have  opportunities  during  the  winter  vacation 
to  visit  schools.  That  much  of  value  may  be  learned  in  this  way, 
every  unprejudiced  teacher  knows.  Not  every  teacher,  however,  who 
visits  schools  for  the  purpose  of  self-improvement,  knows  just  how 
to  observe  the  work  of  others  so  as  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  it.  Principal  J.  C.  Greenough,  of  the  Westfield,  Mass.,  Normal 
School,  has  published  in  the  Journal  of  Education  a  list  of  questions 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  visiting  teachers  to  profit  by  what  they  see 
and  hear.  We  present  the  questions  here,  and  recommend  a  careful 
perusal: 

Are  pupils  attentive  to  teaching? 

Are  they  attentive  to  recitations  of  members  of  the  class? 

What  gives  evidence  that  they  are  attentive  or  inattentive?  Why 
attentive  or  inattentive — owing    to    the    language    or    manner    of 
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teacher?  to  the  subject?  to  the  method  of  teaching?  to  the  order~bf 
teaching? 

Are  any  incentives  specially  employed  to  secure  attention? 

Reasons  for  the  marked  attention  or  inattention  of  some  pupils. 

What  evidence  that  pupils  have  gained  considerable  ability  to 
attend  ? 

Is  the  position  of  the  class  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  worJf 
in  hand?    Why? 

Are  the  apparatus  and  the  means  used  in  teaching  good  or  de- 
fective?    Why? 

Is  good  use  made  of  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  pupil? 

Is  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  pupils  so  used  as  to  secure  unity 
in  teaching,  or  does  it  detract  from  unity? 

A  BIT  OF  PATIENCE. 

Be  patient  with  yourself. 

Be  patient  with  the  other  teachers.  Their  ideas  cannot  coincide 
with  yours  exactly. 

It  requires  great  patience  for  a  teacher  with  high  ideals  to  view 
with  serenity  her  failure  to  meet  her  ideals. 

Be  patient  with  the  school  director  who  was  once  a  teacher.  He 
has  to  be  patient  with  you  for  not  teaching  as  he  did. 

Be  patient  with  non-professional  school  directors.  They  cannot 
see  things  from  your  standpoint,  but  they  may  be  of  great  service 
through  their  common  sense  loyalty  to  the  school. 

Be  patient  with  your  fad-admiring  associate.  She  sees  virtue  only 
in  the  new  things  and  thinks  you  very  slow.  If  she  can  get  along 
with  you,  you  certainly  ought  to  with  her. 

Be  patient  with  the  principal.  He  has  to  be  patient  with  all  of  his 
teachers,  and  if  he  is  equal  to  this  trial  with  six,  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve,  you  ought  to  be  patient  with  him. 

Be  patient  with  the  children.  They  are  but  children,  untrained 
and  untamed.  It  is  neither  easy  nor  natural  for  them  to  be  even  and 
reliable  in  their  work,  in  their  thought,  or  in  their  disposition. 

Be  patient  with  your  conservative  associate  teachers.  It  frets 
them  to  see  you  so  progressive,  and  you  need  good  judgment  in 
speaking  to  them  or  of  them,  as  well  as  listening  to  what  they  say 
to  you  and  in  hearing  about  what  they  say  of  you. — Selected. 

IN  THE  READING  CLASS. 

Don't  allow  "tone"  reading.  Insist  upon  the  process  being  kept 
within  "natural"  limits. 

Finally,  don't  keep  the  class  forever  on  one  selection.  It  becomes 
monotonous,  and  they  weary  of  it — thus  losing  the  benefit  of  the 
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exercise  which  should  always  be  spirited  and  expressive. — Author  of 
"Preston  Papers.'' 

Don't  waste  time  upon  questions  the  answers  to  which  are  self- 
vetdent.  Focus  the  attention  upon  the  thought  of  the  author,  first, 
then  upon   minor  details. 

Don't  interrupt  the  reader,  nor  allow  others  to  do  so  even  for 
criticisms.  Besides  being  essentially  bad  manners,  it  makes  stum- 
bling, self-conscious  readers. 

Don't  allow   slipshod  attitudes,  enunciation  nor  inflections. 

Don't  be  too  "fussy"  about  the  punctuation  marks,  which  are 
mostly  mechanical  and  designed  to  bring  the  meaning  into  plainer 
sight,  rather  than  to  be  an  intellectual  guide  to  the  voice. 

Don't  allow  the  pupils  to  "read  to  the  book."  Teach  them  how  to 
keep  the  eye  and  thought  ahead  of  the  voice,  and  the  former  from 
the  page  as  much  as  possible. 

VERY  GOOD. 

Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  recently  said  through  a  Boston  daily: 

"Ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  of  the  common- 
wealth are  in  the  elementary  schools  and  never  go  beyond  the 
grammar  school.  Therefore,  all  idea  of  shortening  the  grammar 
school  course,  either  in  time  or  in  amount  of  work  required,  should 
be  abandoned  at  once.  This  course  should  rather  be  enriched  and 
so  if  possible  prolonged. 

"Provision  may  be  made,  and  is  now  made  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  grammar  schools,  by  which  the  brighter  and  more  active 
children  may  do  more  in  the  same  studies  than  is  required  of  those 
who  move  slower  in  the  course. 

"Doubtless  some  changes  may  be  made  in  the  present  grammar 
school  courses  of  study  by  which  they  would  become  better  occasions 
of  useful  knowledge  and  of  mental  development.  It  is  easy  to  sa5 
that  many  of  the  subjects  now  taught  are  superfluous,  but  to  furnish 
the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  more  must  be  done  than 
to  make  it,  or  even  to  show  that  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  pursuit 
of  a  study  will  not  be  used  in  the  affairs  of  practical  life.  The  most 
practical  work  done  in  the  schools  is  that  which  results  in  the  training 
o°  the  faculties,  although  in  some  cases  the  knowledge  attained  may 
never  be  referred  to  in  after  life.  A  reform  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing now  employed  in  the  schools  is  of  far  more  importance  than  a 
change  in  the  courses  of  study,  for  method  has  more  to  do  in  estab- 
lishing mental  and  moral  habits  than  objects  of  knowledge." 

There  is  wisdom  in  this  that  could  well  be  magnified. 

13 
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CULTURE  IN  TEACHERS. 

Inseparably  connected  with  love  of  study,  knowledge  of  child- 
nature,  and  practical  methods,  there  must  be  in  the' complete  equip- 
ment of  the  teacher's  professional  spirit  that  essential  qualification 
most  aptly  called  culture.  Culture  is  that  instinctive  feeling  of  re- 
finement and  delicacy  which  leads  every  true  teacher  to  treat  each 
child  courteously,  kindly,  in  a  genuine  manly  and  womanly  way. 
This  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  morals  and  manners.  Professors  and 
teachers  are  sometimes  guilty  of  lack  of  good  manners  in  their 
school  rooms  toward  their  pupils,  who  would  be  heartily  ashamed 
if  charged  with  the  same  offense  in  society.  The  long  hours  passed 
in  contact  with  teachers  by  pupils  in  the  earliest  and  most  impress- 
ible years  fill  their  memories  with  the  manners,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, which  subsequent  training  finds  it  difficult  or  impossible 
wholly  to  erase;  the  fine  courtesy,  gentle  learning,  kindly  look,  voice 
and  manner  of  teachers  are  never  lost  on  the  tender  tablets  of  a 
child's  conception. — Charles  R.   Skinner. 

EXERCISES  IN  MEMORIZING. 

Exercises  in  exact  memorizing  are  not  sufficiently  employed  in  our 
schools.  There  is  no  better  means  of  forming  the  taste  of  pupils, 
of  teaching  them  to  feel  and  enjoy  eloquence  and  poetry,  the  power 
of  beautiful  thoughts,  and  the  charm  of  fine  language.  Even  careful 
reason  does  not  always  suffice;  it  must  be  accompanied  from  time  to 
time  by  verbal  recitation.  By  this  means  you  constrain  the-  memory 
to  an  effort  of  marked  intensity,  to  a  real  concentration  of  the  atten- 
tion. You  also  oblige  the  child  to  speak.  Finally,  by  this  means  the 
child  penetrates  more  deeply  into  the  processes  and  the  art  of  the 
great  writers,  he  appropriates  their  style,  and  forms  within  himself 
a  treasury  of  beautiful  models  which  the  mind  of  the  pupil  uncon- 
sciously recalls  when  he  himself  comes  to  write. — Compayre's  Lec- 
tures on  Teaching. 

THE  TEACHER  AT  THE  STREET  CROSSING. 

Did  you  ever  stand  a  little  way  off  and  look  at  your  self  and  your 
teaching?  If  not,  it  is  worth  your  while  to  do  it.  Teaching  is  now 
so  intense  that  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  mix  oneself  up  in  the  de- 
tails, in  the  demands  of  each  hour,  and  live  as  one  crosses  a  street, 
in  the  busiest  part  of  a  city,  at  its  most  bustling  hour,  stealing 
through  the  maze  of  reckless  horses  and  electrics.  Try  to  take 
yourself  out  of  yourself,  if  possible.  Go  out  on  the  roof,  as  it  were, 
and  look  down  and  see  how  you  look  trying  to  dodge  the  throng  of 
"things  to  do,"  and  not  get  run  over.  See  what  a  spectacle  you  make 
of  yourself,  as,  with  frantic  look,  you  throw  one  hand  up  to  ward  off 
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a  horse,  and  the  other  to  hold  back  the  fender  of  an  electric,  while 
your  head  twists  every  way  with  a  jerk.  Are  you  proud  of  yourself? 
Do  you  see  that  self-possessed  woman,  standing  serenely  on  the 
street  corner,  until  the  policeman  holds  up  his  billy,  while  horses  and 
electrics  stand  still,  and  she  crosses  the  street  as  gracefully  as  she 
would  cross  her  own  parlor?  Which  of  these  does  the  most  in  a  day? 
Which  is  the  least  worn  and  wrecked  when  she  reaches  home? 
Which  would  you  enjoy  most?  Which  would  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  children  who  lived  with  her  for  two  hundred  days  in  a  year?  It- 
might  be  worth  your  while  to  watch  a  street  crossing  for  an  hour 
some  day. — School  Journal. 

HE  WAS  NO  COWARD. 

"Do  yer  know  why  I  didn't  lie  out  of  it?"  said  Jim  "Blue-bottle"  to 
his  confidential  friend  Jake.  "Now  mebbe  yer'll  think  I  was  all-fired 
silly,  but  I  jest  couldn't.  She  called  me  up  to  her,  quiet-like  and 
said,  'Now,  Jim,  I  know  yer  faults  and  I  know  yer  virtoos.  Yer  ain't 
no  coward,  Jim,  and  yer  won't  lie  even  if  yer  should  have  ter  take  a 
licken.  Some  boys  will  say  the  square  thing  when  they  think  they 
won't  git  licked  and  some  boys  will  tell  the  square  thing  anyway. 
A  fellow  like  you,  who  could  grab  a  little  kid  out  from  under  a  run- 
away horse  like  you  did  poor  Sammy  Smithers,  ain't  goin'  to  be  no 
coward  now.  Whatever  yer  tells  me,  Jim,  I'll  believe,  and  there  the 
thing  ends;  for  I  won't  ask  no  one  else.'  Then  I  said,  'Why  don't 
yer  ask  Willie  Perkins  as  alius  does  what  yer  say?'  But  she  said 
she'd  believe  me  as  quick  as  any  feller  in  the  school.  Think  of  that, 
Jake!  And  then  I  jest  up  and  told  her,  and  she  said  she  was  awful 
sorry  I  done  it,  but  the  principal  said  he'd  lick  the  boy,  and  course 
I'd  have  to  git  licked.  I  said  'course,'  and  I  tuck  the  licken.  Feel 
kind  o'  sore  outside,  but  awful  quiet-like  inside.  I'll  do  it  again,  too. 
You  bet  she's  right  when  she  says,  'Jim,  yer  have  yer  faults,  but  yer 
ain't  no  coward.'  Most  folks  think  I'm  tough,  but  she  don't.  She 
knows  I  won't  lie,  and  I  won't  lie  never  no  more." 

Who  of  us  has  not  some  time  in  his  life  felt  like  Jim  "Blue-bottle" 
"more  quiet-like  inside"  for  having  chosen  to  do  the  right,  and  can 
we  not  look  back  upon  some  epoch  in  life  quite  as  striking  as  this 
in  his,  when  we  have  not  only  felt  like  being  brave  and  true  and 
pure,  but  have  been  so  because  somebody  believed  in  us? 

Why,  then,  go  through  the  world  doubted  and  doubting?  With 
high  ideals  and  faith  in  one  another,  timid  aspirations  will  become 
bold  determinations;  good  intentions  show  themselves  in  noble  acts; 
and  pure  thoughts  producing  loving  lives. — American  Teacher. 

THE  TEACHER'S  STUDIES. 
Theoretically  the  teacher  should  be  a  student.     It  is  an  old  and 
wise  saying  that  one  who  is  learning  most  will  teach  the  most  and 
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the  best.  There  is,  however,  another  side  to  this  question.  The 
teacher  needs  nothing  more  than  physical  and  mental  elasticity, 
freshness  and  vigor.  These  are  easily  jeopardized  by  over  mental 
exertion  out  of  school.  The  teacher's  studies,  therefore,  will  be  de- 
termined in  character  and  amount  largely  by  his  strength  and  the 
strain  of  the  school. 

One's  teaching  should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible  for  himself,  it 
should  De  the  least  drain  upon  him,  provided  always  that  he  is  doing 
•  good  work  by  the  children.  The  energy  conserved  by  such  ease 
should  be.  in  part,  applied  each  evening  to  study  for  personal 
growth.  There  is  no  other  use  of  time  so  valuable,  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  as  that  devoted  to  nailing  or  study  that  has  in 
view  personal  culture  and  extended  information. — Dr.  Winship  in 
Journal  of  Education. 

CREATE  AN  APPETITE. 

I  picked  up  an  illustrated  paper  on  the  train  once  that  had  a  pic- 
ture that  has  "stayed  by."  It  presented  a  series  of  people  eating. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  line  was  a  little  street  gamin,  munching  with 
keen  relish  something  that  he  had  picked  up  after  it  had  been  dis- 
carded by  some  more  fortunate  feeder;  the  next  was  about  as  en- 
thusiastic over  a  penny  lunch;  the  third  was  a  trifle  less  ardent 
over  a  "nickel  feed,"  and  so  the  ardor  cooled  off  as  the  dime  "quar- 
ter," and  dollar  dinners  were  being  indulged  in. 

At  the  head  of  the  line  sat  a  portly  millionaire,  gazing  upon  a 
"feast  for  the  gods."  There  was  everything  that  a  fertile  brain 
could  imagine  for  eating  and  drinking,  but  he  sat  with  hands  folded 
on  his  aldermanic  form,  while  his  eye  was  looking  down  the  line  to 
the  street  gamin,  and  he  exclaimed,  "I'd  give  half  I'm  worth  for  such 
an  appetite." 

It  matters  little  what  a  feast  we  spread  before  the  pupils  if  they 
come  to  it  without  an  appetite.  It  matters  little  with  what  informa- 
tion we  send  them  out  into  life,  if  they  lack  the  appetite  for  con- 
tinued learning.  The  information  of  the  school  will  be  outlawed 
before  they  need  it.  This  is  true  of  civics,  geography,  physics, 
chemistry,  history,  and  much  of  nature  studies,  but  an  appetite  for 
perpetual  learning  can  never  be  outlawed. — Selected. 

Ruskin  says  his  father  never  let  him  look  at  a  bad  picture — that 
is,  bad  in  technique  as  well  as  subject — and  to  this  unfailing  rule  he 
probably  owes  his  perfectly  trained  eye.  It  is  not  possible  for  all  of 
us  to  write  a  "Modern  Painters,"  but  I  do  think  that  we  might  be  a 
more  cultured  race  if  we  would  take  equal  pains  with  our  children. 
And  there  is  no  reason  why  in  this  nineteenth  century  we  should 
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not,  even  those  of  us  who,  being  neither  Vanderoilts  nor  Stewarts, 
cannot  own  great  originals,  take  advantage  of  the  cheap  photographs 
now  to  be  found  at  any  of  the  book  stores  of  a  large  city.  There 
can  be  obtained,  mounted  or  unmounted,  copies  of  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  masterpieces  of  the  world,  and  1  advise  you  to  fill  your  homes 
With  these,  either  trained  or  not.  as  the  money  holds  out,  and  let  the 
cheap,  imperfect  oils  be  turned  to  the  wall.  What  can  be  more  re- 
fining than  a  book  of  beautiful  Madonnas?  what  more  inspiring  than 
copies  of  the  wonderful  statuary  tbe  Old  World  is  filled  with?— 
School  Journal. 

The  rant  about  the  cruelty  of  teachers  and  the  unalloyed  innocence 
of  children  is  white-eyed  bosh!  There  may  be  cases  of  cruel  treat- 
ment now  and  then,  but  these  are  rare  indeed.  While  I  have  in- 
vestigated many  cases  of  alleged  cruelty  or  mistreatment  on  the  part 
of  teachers  toward  pupils,  yet  I  have  found  less  than  five  per  cent,  to 
be  well  sustained.  For  there  are  mean,  prejudiced  parents  who  en- 
courage their  children  to  set  at  defiance  the  commands  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  these  parents  often  complain  most  vehemently  of  teachers. 
Furthermore,  a  parent  who  is  unable  to  control  his  own  children 
usually  makes  the  most  serious  charges  against  the  teacher.  This 
class  constitutes  "a  remnant" — but  an  exceedingly  active  one,  that 
causes  no  little  annoyance  to  principals  and  teachers. — Popular  Ed- 
ucator. 

The  effect  of  mental  training  and  culture  upon  character  is  as  vital 
to  success  as  it  is  to  happiness.  What  a  child  is  is  more  important 
than  what  he  knows,  thinks,  or  does,  if  it  is  possible  to  classify  thus. 
Education  must  aim  primarily  at  character.  The  school  through 
every  exercise  must  focus  itself  upon  what  the  child  is  to  be.  The 
question  never  to  be  out  of  mind  is:  "What  will  this  child  be  as  the 
result  of  this  teaching?" 

Character  is  formed  infinitely  more  by  indirection  than  by  inten- 
tional effort.  Character  is  formed,  ordinarily,  by  sub-conscious  ac- 
tivity more  than  by  conscious  effort.  It  is  influenced  by  the  attention 
given  to  every  exercise;  by  the  habits  of  mind  formed  and  in  the 
influences  that  form  them;  by  the  imagination  and  its  play  in  the 
work  and  diversion  of  childhood  and  youth;  by  the  fervency  and 
touch  of  the  emotional  life;  by  the  belief,  credulity,  fanaticism, 
superstition,  hope,  joy  and  peace  of  mind  of  the  child;  by  the  tend- 
ency and  principle  involved  in  choice, — impulsive,  circumstantial,  im- 
itative, with  a  purpose. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  or  report  what  is  accomplished  in  the 
real  work  of  a  system  of  schools.  Their  success  cannot  be  shown  by 
statistics,  printed  outlines  of  studies,  and  the  cost  of  school  buildings. 
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These  indicate,  in  a  superficial  way,  the  course  of  the  schools,  and 
may  show  the  attitude  of  the  community  towards  public  education, 
but  in  what  degree  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  children  are  in- 
fluenced by  their  school  life  is  quite  another  matter.  The  schools 
must  teach  children  to  read,  write  and  spell,  but  they  should  teach 
also,  incidentally,  but  persistently,  respect  for  truth,  obedience, 
punctuality,  order,  neatness,  industry,  tenacity  of  purpose,  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others,  self-denial,  kindness,  temperance,  politeness, 
good  manners,  pure  speech,  and  should  give  the  pupil  ambition  to 
be  of  the  most  service  to  others.  To  train  and  mould  the  character 
of  children  may  be  called  the  great  work  of  the  schools,  and  in  view 
of  this  relation  to  children  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  work  with 
that  of  the  year  or  years  before  or  with  that  of  other  cities. — New 
Haven  School  Report. 

Encouragement  is  probably  one  of  the  best  stimuli  to  good  read- 
ing. "If,"  as  a  writer  says,  "you  can  praise  the  one  good  quality  of 
a  man  until  it  fills  and  redeems  him,"  what  will  judicious  praise  do 
for  the  child?  Give  him  the  praise  he  craves.  Do  not  neglect  and 
wrong  the  pupil.  The  greatest  injury  that  can  be  done  is  to  allow  a 
child's  awakened  interest  to  die  for  lack  of  nourishment.  Then,  too, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  supply  improper  food,  and  thus  retard  growth. 
Poor  fairy  tales  and  trashy  novels  are  food  for  retrogression. — Miss 
t'elker  in  "The  Teacher  and  Student,"  Nov.,  1896. 

It  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  what  a  boy  knows  when  he  leaves 
school,  as  what  he  loves.  The  greater  part  of  what  he  knows,  he  will 
speedily  forget.  What  he  loves  he  will  feed  on.  His  hunger  will 
prompt  his  efforts  to  increase  his  store.  The  love  of  good  literature, — 
a  genuine  delight  in  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  Lowell  and  Tennyson, 
Hawthorne  and  Scott,  Shakspere  and  Homer, — is,  from  every  point 
of  view,  the  most  valuable  equipment  with  which  the  school  can  send 
its  boys  and  girls  into  the  world.  For  the  same  reasons  drawing 
and  music  should  be  prominent  features  of  the  public  school  curric- 
ulum. To  what  purposes  does  the  artist  "re-create  the  glory  of  the 
world,"  and  the  musician  "re-echo  its  loveliest  songs,"  unless  there 
be  developed  in  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow-men  the  power  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  and  harmony  of  sound.  It  is  not  to  make  artists 
and  musicians,  it  is  to  create  appreciation  of  art  and  music,  and  to 
make  these  the  ministers  of  gladness  and  hope  and  cheer  in  every 
humblest  home,  that  the  school  should  teach  its  pupils  to  draw,  to 
model,  and  to  sing.  It  places  within  the  reach  of  every  child  sources' 
of  innocent  and  wholesome  pleasure  which  riches  cannot  give  or 
poverty  take  away. — William  DeWitt  Hyde,  in  Educational  Review, 
Oct.,  1896. 
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Don't  lament  because  you  have  a  troublesome  boy  in  your  school; 
he's  your  opportunity.  The  well-born,  well-bred  boy  doesn't  need 
you;  he  has  a  lair  start  in  life  and  his  inherited  propensities  will 
keep  him  on  the  right  lines  throughout  his  career.  You  need  not  be 
especially  interested  in  him.  But  the  ill-born,  ill-trained  boy  needs 
viui;  his  inherited  propensities  are  all  against  him  and  he  will  go 
wrong  through  life  unless  you  come  to  his  rescue  and  give  him  sub- 
stantial aid  and  sympathy.  It  is  your  duty  to  try  to  train  whatever 
of  good  you  may  discover  in  him,  to  help  him  form  right  habits  of 
thinking  and  acting,  to  encourage  his  every  endeavor  for  reforma- 
tion. To  the  bad  boy  give  your  best  thought,  your  sincerest  sym- 
pathy, your  BUblimest  patience.  He  needs  you  and  you  need  him. 
He  isn't  to  blame  for  his  wayward  tendencies;  don't  be  hard  on  him 
for  what  he  can't  help.  Give  him  your  hand  and  your  heart  and 
seek  to  make  him  a  better  boy,  a  better  man.  You  are  responsible 
for  the  boy's  future;  you  may  make  and  you  may  mar  it.  Look  well 
to  your  responsibility. 

,J 

Were  I  a  school  committee  man  or  an  overseer  of  Harvard  college, 
I  would  ransack  heaven  and  earth,  if  possible,  to  find  teachers  with 
some  originality  of  intellect,  and  with  that  force  and  virility  of 
character  which  impress  themselves  upon  the  plastic  minds  and 
hearts  of  young  people;  and  having  found  them,  I  should  trouble 
myself  very  little  about  "courses"  and  text-books  and  laboratory  im- 
plements. I  venture  to  state  this  as  a  general  proposition.  Wher- 
ever teaching  has  been  recognized  as  peculiarly  successful,  whether 
in  schools  or  universities,  the  success  has  been  due  to  the  ability  of 
the  instructor,  and  not  to  the  excellence  of  the  system  under  which, 
or  to  the  richness  of  the  appliances  through  which,  he  worked. — 
Contributor's  Club,  Atlantic  Monthly. 

"Slow  and  sure"  has  had  its  day.  "Sure  and  fast"  has  taken  its 
place.  Accuracy  and  rapidity  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Especially 
does  this  apply  to  writing.  Children  must  learn  to  write  well  and 
rapidly  at  the  same  time.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  hand  and  arm.  You  cannot  teach  your  pupils  to  hold  their 
pens  properly  if  you  do  not  hold  your  own  "pen  correctly,  and  you 
can  only  acquire  this  habit  by  constant  and  patient  practice.  You 
wlil  feel  paid  for  the  trouble  when  you  think  that  you  are  helping 
boys  and  girls  to  acquire  a  habit  which  some  day  may  enable  them 
to  earn  an  honest  living.  Business  houses  require  plain,  rapid  writ- 
ing. Give  your  pupils  a  copy  and  keep  a  record  of  the  time  it  takes 
to  write  it.  Let  them  practice  it  until  they  can  write  it  well  and 
rapidly. 
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Cultivate  punctuality  in  everything.  Begin  and  close  school 
promptly.  Plan  so  as  to  accomplish  all  you  can  in  the  short  time 
you  have  for  each  class.  When  you  think  of  how  little  you  have  ac- 
complished in  the  short  recitation  time,  remember  that  the  lesson 
of  punctuality  is  worth  more  than  book  knowledge.  Punctuality 
keeps  the  circulation  of  the  school  in  a  brisk,  healthy  condition.  It 
is  the  best  of  tonics.  Without  it  the  school  work  becomes  clogged 
and  the  work  drags.  You  mark  your  pupils  tardy  when  they  enter 
school  after  it  has  begun.  How  about  closing  school  at  recess,  noon 
or  night,  five  or  ten  minutes  late?  Does  your  watch  keep  good  time? 
It  should  be  absolutely  accurate.  Your  pupils  should  come  to  trust 
"teacher's  Watch"  and  to  know  that  "teacher"  knows  the  right  time 
and  runs  all  the  school  trains  on  schedule  time. 

It  is  surprising  what  a  portfolio  of  geographical  pictures  a  school 
can  collect  when  the  teacher,  pupils,  and  their  friends  enlist  in  such 
an  endeavor.  In  addition  to  the  ever  available  Illustrated  papers 
and  old  files  of  magazines,  which  can  be  bought  for  the  price  of 
waste  paper,  there  are  fresh  sources  for  such  drafts  for  school-room 
aids  in  the  beautiful  advertising  pamphlets  and  summer  time-tables 
of  the  railroads,  which  arc  ever  ready  to  magnify  the  scenic  beauty 
of  the  country  through  which  they  pass.  Care  in  cutting,  preserving, 
arranging,  and  labeling  is  needed,  and  the  discipline  in  preparing  the 
collection  is  worth  as  much  as  the  portfolio  when  complete. 

Dear  One:  Thy  Uncle  Jacob  has  just  returned  from  a  call  upon 
the  trustees  to  see  about  thy  appointment.  It  is  all  settled.  Thee  is 
to  have  the  Primary  Department  at  $8.00  a  week.  There  are  about 
forty  children,  from  five  years  old  to  ten  and  twelve,  representing 
some  of  our  best  homes  and  some  that  are  not  as  good.  I  tremble 
for  thee,  Juliette,  as  I  have  little  doubt  thee  does,  in  the  thought  of 
the  responsibility  that  attaches  to  thy  calling.  Meet  it  with  prayer, 
dearie,  and  with  earnestness;  but  withal  be  not  too  much  over- 
whelmed by  its  majesty  nor  by  the  authority  and  dignity  with  which 
it  mantles  thee.  Let  sympathy  and  love  flourish,  and  be  not  afraid 
of  childish  fun,  so  that  it  is  neither  rude  nor  unrighteous.  Too  many 
in  thy  position  govern  much  and  teach  little.  *  *  * — Thy  Aunt 
Rachel. 

Where  do  they  come  from?  Who  were  their  teachers?  Did  you 
ever  see  a  prisoner  accompanied  by  a  blue-coated  officer  on  the 
street  or  in  the  car?  Have  you  observed  his  bent  figure,  his  shrinking 
gait,  his  sullen  face,  his  dull,  hard  eyes?  That  miserable  man  had, 
in  all  probability,  a  teacher.  What  was  that  teacher's  influence? 
Did  she  give  him  the  cunning  to  perform  the  crime  and  not  the  moral 
strength  to  withstand  the  temptation?    Did  that  boy's  knowledge  of 
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arithmetic  get  him  a  position  where  he  could  embezzle  thousands, 
while  his  brother's  untrained  cunning  provided  him  simply  with  a 
loaf  of  bread?  That  man  goes  to  ;i  prison  and  is  confined  with  nine 
hundred  similar  characters.  In  fifty  years,  probably,  every  one  of 
those  criminals  will  he  dead,  but  there  will  be  nine  hundred,  or  per- 
haps eighteen  hundred,  more  to  take  their  places.  Where  do  they 
come  Prom?  Where  are  the  recruits?  Where  are  they  now?  Many 
must  he  in  the  public  schools.  Some  may  be  in  your  school.  "What 
are  you  doing  for  them? 

The  schoolhouse  has  no  right  not  to  be  cheerful,  attractive,  and 
conducive   to   good   health. 

It  is  an  element  of  strength,  rather  than  of  weakness,  for  a  teacher 
to  acknowledge  his  error  when  he  has  hastily  or  thoughtlessly 
spoken   or  done   the   unwise   thing. 

Do  all  you  possibly  can  for  a  child,  and  you  will  not  have  begun  to 
do  all  that  might  have  been  done  for  him.  No  person  has  made  of 
himself,  or  has  been  assisted  to  make  of  himself,  all  that  was  possible. 
There  is  no  danger  of  reaching  the  absolute  limit. 

When  you  are  making  resolves  for  this  new  school  year  add  this 
one  to  your  list : 

Resolved  to  dress  each  day  just  as  neatly,  becomingly  and  appro- 
priately as  I  know  how  with  the  means  which  I  have  at  my  com- 
mand. 

If  you  cannot  make  study  attractive  to  your  pupils,  quit  the  pro- 
fession. 

Teaching  pupils  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  properly  stands 
above  almost  any  other  consideration. 

Teach  the  pupils  to  govern  their  actions  by  the  permanent  rather 
than  the  transient  consequences  of  good  and  evil  conduct. 

This  common  school  system  which  undertakes  to  initiate  all  the 
people  into  the  life  of  an  intelligent  citizenship  by  the  good  it  does, 
by  the  love  it  wins,  by  the  patriotic  fire  it  kindles,  ripens  fast  to- 
ward a  government  not  of  force,  but  of  moral  sentiment.  Criminal 
costs  lessen  under  this  reign  of  intelligence.  It  is  cheaper  to  educate 
than  to  punish. 

These  teachers  must  be,  they  are,  men  and  women  of  advanced 
ideas,  the  pioneers,  the  heralds  of  a  new  epoch  wherein  intelligence, 
justice,  and  love  dominate  rather  than  brute  force.  In  such  an  epoch 
we  all  get  more  of  the  essentials  of  life,  at  greatly  reduced  cost,  so 
that  our  schools  pay  back  in  golden  coin  every  investment  made  for 
their  extension  and  perfection. 
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Give  us  live,  flesh  and  blood  men  and  women  as  teachers,  rather 
than  manikin  models  and  dead  methods. 

Two  beautiful  pictures,  very  appropriate  for  the  school  room  and 
Which  every  teacher  would  value  greatly,  are  called  "The  Smile"  and 
''The  Frown."  They  represent  the  same  school  room  and  the  saiue 
pupils,  but  in  one  case  all  are  happy  as  can  be.  in  the  presence  of  an 
amiable,  sweet  faced  teacher,  in  the  other  we  see  the  influence  of  a 
frowning,  impatient   face  and   sour  features. 

_  Every  act  of  the  teacher,  his  manner,  attitude,  character,  all  that 
he  does  or  says,  all  that  he  calls  upon  to  do  or  say,  develops  in  a  de- 
gree moral  or  immoral  tendencies. — Francis  \Y.  Parker. 

The  youthful  mind  is  in  a  Quid  state,  hut   it   hardens  gradually   to 

the  consistency  of  rock  or  iron,  and  you  cannot  alter  the  habits  of  an 
old  man.  but  as  he  began  he  will  proceed  and  go  on  to  the  last.- 
Carlyle. 

Be  firm!     One  constant  clement   in  luck 

I-    genuine,  solid,   old   Teutonic   pluck: 

See  yon  tall  shaft;  it  felt  the  earthquake's  (brill, 

Clung  to  its  base,  and  greets  the  sunrise  still. 

— O.    W.    Holmes. 

The  school  invariably  reflects  the  teacher.  A  pleasant  school  pre- 
dicts a  pieasant  leather:  a  happy  school,  a  happy  teacher;  a  trouble- 
some school,  a  worrying  teacher.  How  is  your  school?  Is  it  a 
happy   school? 

Be  faithful  in  little  things,  but  do  not  be  too  finical.  The  over-nice, 
over-particular  teacher   is   always   retarding   her  own   progress   and 

advances  only  in  circles.  Be  large  minded,  broad,  but  faithful  in  all 
things. 

How  can  the  teacher  score  her  pupils  for  unpunctuality  when  she 
herself  is  sometimes  late,  not  only  at  school,  but  at  church  and  lec- 
ture and  concert?  There  must  be  example  as  well  as  precept  in  such 
matters. 

"The  conclusion  forces  itself  upon  me  that  the  prevailing  ignor- 
ance in  regard  to  'personal  matters.'  and  the  consequent  errors  of 
thought  and  conduct  thereupon  is  the  real  cause  of  the  most  serious 
physical  and  moral  evils  that  affect  society,  and  that  the  teacher 
shares  largely  with  the  parent  in  the  responsibility." 

Ignorance  is  never  favorable  to  morality,  nor  necessary  to  well- 
being.  The  well  informed  child  has  correct  ideas,  while  the  ignorant 
child  has  his  mind  filled  with  all  kinds  of  errors  ana"  absurdities. 
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I. iff    ll    r  1 1 :  i « I  <  •    i!|  |  littlC 

iiiinKH,  in  which  imllei  and  kin  ind  mm. hi  obligation 

habil  ualrj ,  ar<  rin  and   |  I  be  b<  art,  and  secure  i  om 

fort.     Sir    II.    D 

Wise  in  in  y.ur  private  hi  look 

-  *  11*1  gall  ;'mi  behavior.    The  whole  econoi  ture  i-  tx  m  01 

pre—Ion.    The  tell  tale  body  1.  all  tongues.    Bmei 

our  grand  bm  Inesa  i:j.  not  to  see  what  lies  diml)  ■■■'  ■■>  distance,  but 
to  <io  -Ah.ii  lies  clearly  at  band.    Carlyle. 

Thou  maysl  ;ih  well  exped  to  grow  stronger  by  always  eating,  an 

r  by  always  reading,     it  is  thonghl  and  digestion  whlcfa  make 

booki  able,  and  .  rigor  to  the  mind.    Thomas 

Full.  r. 

Believe  me,  the  talent  of  success  is  nothing  m  doing 

yon  can  do  ■■•■<  11;  and  doing  well  what  do.    Longfel 

It    Is  a  pail   of  good   breeding,  that   a   man  should    be  ;.'.!.        <  ,,.„   \(> 

hinis.lf.     .1.    I'...,!    I\    EUchb 

Teachers  will  scream  at  a  trouble  >y,  bnt  will  aol   Cot  an 

instant,  permll   this  hoy  to  reply  in  a  similar  ton'-  of   \ 

Bven  if  the  results  are  poor,  if  the  pupil  ha 
ognize  the  effort  and  eommend  that. 

The  teacher,  if  she  loves  h<-r  work,  her  school,  her  pupils,  will 
have  scholars  who  will  in  turn  love  their  work,  their  school,  their 
teacher.    The  teacher  rnak'  booL 

it   is  wise  for  tin-  teacher  to  give  herself  an  1  occs 

sionaiiy.    The  tendency  in  teaching  .  I  gorons 

setf-ezaminatlon  and  In  sal  this.    Tab 

out.  of  ruts. 

what  a  tonic  there  in  iii  the  mild  <    a  ;';i'7i<-r.     Wh& 

irritant  there  is  in  the  harsh  tones  of  the  loud-mouthed  teacher! 
There  beyond  measure  in  the  quiet,  1  achei 

who   rules    by    not   seeming   to,  show    of   au- 

thority. 

Let  the  number  work  in  any  grade  be  done  briskly,  sharply,  ac- 
curately and  rapidly.     There  should  be  no  dawdling  in  numbers. 

It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  set  her  school   to  the  right  time.     She 
alone  has  the  power  to  make  harmony  or  discord  in  her  cla 
community,  the  committee,  the  superintendent,  the  principal  arc  all 
valuable  aids,  but  they  are  powerless  to  accomplish   what  the  teacher 
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by  the  right  spirit  can  bring  about.     The  teacher  makes  the  school, 
be  what  the  conditions  may. 

Look  sharply  after  the  minutes  in  the  school  room,  they  are 
precious  periods  of  time  and  their  worth  can  scarcely  be  computed. 
The  minutes  lost  in  a  day  are  many,  and  in  a  scnool  you  can  figure 
up  to  many  hours,  even  days.  Save  every  minute  and  let  visits  and 
reveries  and  small  talk  and  roolding  come  after  school  hours. 

Beware  of  catching  up  with  your  ideal.  Keep  it  ever  in  advance 
of  you.  If  you  overtake  it  you  have  begun  to  take  on  a  species  of 
dry-rot  and  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  seek  another  kind  of  work. 
Growth  is  the  sure  expression  of  life,  and  growth  is  striving  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  existence.  Let  your  ideal  be  ever  before  and 
above  you.  Let  it  be  an  inspiration.  So  shall  you  advance  and  de- 
velop and   live   grandly   and  nobly. 

There  are  many  really  good  teachers  who  are  lacking  in  that  de- 
partment of  "order"  which  enables  them  to  keep  their  desks  clean 
and  neat — "with  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place." 
Let  such  appoint  some  pupil  who  may  have  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  articles  on  the  teacher's  desk  for  B  definite  period — say 
a  week  or  a  month.  This  may  be  accorded  the  pupil  as  a  favor  or  as 
a  reward.  It  will  help  to  develop  habits  of  neatness  and  order  in  the 
pupils.  It  need  not  necessarily  disclose  the  want  of  that  quality  in 
the  teacher. 

The  greatest  thinkers  of  the  world  from  Plato  to  Goethe  have 
realized  the  formative  power  of  music  in  character-building. 

The  course  of  life  is  a  thousand  trifles,  then  some  crisis  and  again 
a  thousand  trifles  and  a  crisis — nothing  but  green  leaves  under 
common  sun  and  shadow,  and  then  a  storm  or  a  rare  June  day.  And 
far  more  than  the  storm  or  the  perfect  day  the  common  sun  and  the 
common  shadow  do  to  make  the  autumn  rich.  It  is  the  "every  days" 
that  count.  They  must  be  made  to  tell,  or  the  years  have  failed. — 
William  C.   Gannett. 

THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  most  important  service  which  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  can 
render  to  a  school  system  is  to  secure  a  competent,  devoted,  enthus- 
iastic corps  of  teachers  for  the  schools.  This  being  done,  no  other 
neglect  can  make  poor  schools;  this  being  neglected,  no  other  pre- 
caution can  make  good  schools.  Formal  examinations  of  applicants 
for  positions  as  teachers  rarely  extend  to  anything  further  than 
scholarship,  certainly  a  pre-requisite,  but  no  more  necessary  than 
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many  qualities  of  the  mind  which  may  he  absent  in  the  mere  scholar. 
To  secure  these  higher  qualifications,  a  study  must  be  made  of  the- 
candidate  from  many  points  of  view,  and  by  one  who  is  conversant 
with  the  requirements  of  highest  success  in  the  school-room.  It  ia 
impossible,  therefore,  that  those  who  are  themselves  unacquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  highest  success  in  teaching  can  justly  decide 
upon  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  The  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion, if  he  be  a  thorough  student  of  his  profession,  if  he  be  a  good 
judge  of  human  nature,  if  he  have  a  just  estimate  of  all  the  in- 
fluences which  go  into  the  making  of  a  good  school,  is  by  far  the 
safest  person  in  whom  to  lodge  the  appointing  power.  It  is  true 
that  to  invest  him  with  this  power  is  to  place  upon  him  an  immense 
responsibility  and  load  him  with  a  vast  amount  of  very  anxious  and 
exacting  detailed  labor.  It  is  not  yet  well  demonstrated  whether  any 
one  man  can  bear  such  a  heavy  burden  and  at  the  same  time  be  the 
leader  that  he  should  be  in  all  other  directions  of  educational  effort 
included  in  the  supervision  of  the  schools  of  a  large  city.  But  what- 
ever other  burdens  he  may  carry,  he  must  make  no  mistake  in  this 
his  chief  function.  Cleveland  can  properly  claim  the  high  honor  of 
having  conferred  the  power  of  appointing  the  teaching  force  upon 
the  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  under  more  favorable  conditions 
than  those  of  any  other  city  in  which  the  power  is  vested  by  statute 
in  the  Superintendent. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  at- 
tude  of  the  public  mind  in  reference  to  attempts  to  influence  un- 
worthily the  appointment  of  teachers  from  that  described  by  mjt 
predecessor  as  existing  when  he  took  the  office.  The  pressure  of 
the  claims  of  candidates  on  political  grounds  has  entirely  passeu 
away.  It  is  true  that  many  unworthy  reasons  are  still  offered  both 
by  candidates  and  their  friends.  A  Superintendent  must  be  on  his 
guard  not  to  yield  to  arguments  advanced  with  apparent  force,  but 
which  will  not  bear  the  close  analysis  of  the  reason. 

Persons  often  claim  that  because  an  applicant  belongs  to  a  good 
family,  or  has  high  social  standing,  or  is  of  a  scholarly  turn  of  mind, 
or  has  always  intended  to  become  a  teacher,  or  has  had  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  or  has  failed  in  some  other  line  of  effort,  that  therefore  he 
or  she  should  be  appointed  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  SomeJ 
times  it  is  urged  that  because  an  applicant's  friends  are  heavy  tax-' 
payers  he  or  she  has  a  right  to  appointment,  that  some  of  the  money 
paid  out  in  school  tax  may  be  returned  to  the  family.  Sometimes 
mere  poverty  is  assigned  as  an  imperative  qualification.  In  a  fewf 
cases,  I  have  had  ill-health,  disqualifying  the  applicant  for  hard 
work,  offered  as  an  incontestable  reason  for  immediate  employment. 
These  and  many  other  reasons  but  slightly  less  worthy  are  con- 
stantly urged  in  favor  of  applicants. 
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A  moment's  reflection  shows  one  that  no  system  of  schools  can 
be  maintained  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  when  reasons  such  as 
these  serve  to  place  teachers  in  the  corps  or  to  secure  them  promo- 
tion after  they  have  entered.  Justice  to  the  people,  who  are  the 
employers,  requires  that  every  teacher  employed  shall  have  adequate 
return  in  efficient  service  fcr  every  dollar  recived  in  salary. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  effects  of  a  just  and  efficient  use  of  the 
appointing  power  is  apparent  in  the  morale  of  the  teaching  force. 
When  it  is  once  believed  by  the  teachers  of  a  school  system  that 
members  are  appointed  to  their  body  upon  proof  of  professional 
efficiency,  and  that  promotions  are  made  within  their  ranks  fear- 
lessly on  the  basis  of  merit,  it  is  possible  to  preserve  and  foster  a 
professional  spirit  among  teachers  that  will  in  itself  be  a  guaranty  of 
good  schools. 

In  the  city  of  Cleveland  the  supply  of  good  teachers  has  been  much 
simplified  by  the  existence  of  the  city  Normal  School,  whose  marked 
proficiency  is  discernible  in  the  work  of  its  graduates.  It  is  fail 
to  say  here  that  the  Normal  School  has  furnished  a  large  number  of 
our  most  progressive  and  most  devoted  teachers.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  with  its  entrance  into  its  new  home,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  its  increased  facilities  for  training  schools,  its  efficiency 
will  be  even  yet  greatly  multiplied. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  the  Superintendent  of  In» 
struction  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Normal  School  has 
graduated  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  pupils  per  year  for  some 
years,  none  of  them  have  at  any  time  had  to  wait  more  than  a  few 
weeks  for  regular  employment.  At  this  date  of  writing,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  assign  every  graduate  of  last  year  to  work 
at  the  opening  of  the  schools,  though  a  few  of  them  will  not  receive 
permanent  appointment,  on  account  of  a  limited  experience  whiclj 
does  not  yet  quite  warrant  such  action.  Indeed,  during  the  last  year 
there  was  such  demand  for  teachers  trained  in  the  Normal  School 
that  more  than  forty  were  assigned  to  places  before  graduation, 
teaching  in  some  cases  full  five  months  before  they  had  fulfilled  the 
advertised  time  of  study  and  training  of  the  Normal  School. 

In  addition  to  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  we  have  been 
able  to  add  a  few  teachers  of  approved  competency  and  valuable 
experience,  whose  appointment  brings  to  our  force  the  opportunity 
for  comparison  with  the  methods  of  work  in  other  cities.  No  sys- 
tem of  schools  can  afford  to  supply  the  entire  corps  of  its  teachers 
from  its  own  schools,  because  of  the  grave  danger  of  falling  uncon- 
sciously into  routine  methods  of  teaching  and  management.  It  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  congratulation  that,  without  excluding  any  of 
our  own  graduates,  we  have  been  able  to  bring  the  fresh  blood  of 
other  systems  to  circulate  within  our  own. 
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But  to  whatevlr  source  we  look — to  home  talent  or  to  those  edu- 
cated elsewhere — we  must  keep  strictly  in  mind  certain  great  prin- 
ciples that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  success  in  public  school  work. 

We  must  get  the  best  people  possible  to  teach  our  schools.  There 
is  a  philosophy  of  education,  I  believe,  but  it  chiefly  consists  in  get- 
ting the  right  persons  to  do  the  teaching.  The  processes  of  in- 
struction may  be  learned  by  a  careful  study  of  Psychology,  Ethics  and 
related  sciences;  but  character  outweighs  all  external  trappings. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  possess  the  character;  one  must  also  have 
the  means  ef  making  this  character  felt  upon  children.  This  double 
possession — that  of  character,  and  the  power  to  make  it  felt — is  a 
rare  gift  of  nature.  All  things  great  and  noble  become  possible  to 
children  in  the  presence  of  some  people.  Once  possessed,  this  power 
of  inspiring  can  be  cultivated.  But  nothing  ever  fills  the  vacuum 
left  by  its  absence. 

The  educational  specialist  who  is  seeking  for  teachers  must  seek 
first  for  this  regal  character,  confident  that  all  things  else  in  rare 
scholarship  and  culture  may  be  added  unto  this.  When  such  teachers 
are  found  and  the  additional  and  necessary  qualifications  have  been 
added,  such  teachers  should  be  continued  in  office  secure  from  the 
disturbances  of  ward  politics.  They  should  be  paid  salaries  com- 
mensurate with  the  work  they  are  to  do,  though  it  is  to  be  said  that 
large  salaries  will  not  always  secure  them.  There  is  every  danger 
that  large  salaries  attract  to  the  work  those  who  are  less  fitted  to  the 
work  than  some  others  who  would  think  less  about  salary,  but  this  is 
no  argument  against  paying  reasonable  salaries  to  successful 
teachers.— Supt.  Jones  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Report. 

"LOOK  ON  THIS    PICTURE,  THEN    ON  THAT." 

Consolidation  of  Classes. — Our  attention  has  particularly  been 
called  to  the  Webster  School,  in  the  rear  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar 
School.  This  school  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  a  menace  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  children  who  attend  it.  It  is  surrounded 
by  wooden  buildings,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  a  fire  could  easily 
sweep  through  that  portion  of  the  town.  The  building  itself  and 
the  yards  are  of  the  most  antiquated  and  dilapidated  character. 
Access  thereto  is  only  obtained  through  a  very  small  alley-way,  and 
the  whole  building  and  its  location  are  a  disgrace  to  the  city.  It 
appears,  moreover,  that  there  is  abundant  seating  capacity  in  the 
schools  in  that  vicinity.  The  Jefferson,  Longfellow,  Whittier  and 
Cleveland  are  all  situated  south  of  Market  street,  and  have  room 
to  spare,  and  the  scholars  in  the  Webster  School  should  be  dis- 
tributed through  these  schools  with  advantage  to  themselves  and 
a  large  saving  to  the  department. — From  Grand  Jury  Report. 
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FROM  A  DIFFERENT  GRAND  JURY. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Education,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco:  — 

Gentlemen:  The  Grand  Jury  has  learned  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
your  honorable  body  to  condemn  as  unfit  and  unsafe  for  future 
school  purposes  the  buildings  now  and  heretofore  in  use  by  the 
Webster  Primary  School,  on  Fifth,  near  Market  street. 

The  condition  of  sundry  school  buildings  and  adjacent  premises 
has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Jury  since  it  has  been 
in  session,  and  visits  of  inspection  have  been  made  by  jurors  at 
various  times  to  the  buildings  and  premises  requiring  repairs,  one 
of  which  was  the  Webster  Primary  School. 

The  reports  of  visiting  jurors  in  regard  to  the  said  Webster  Pri- 
mary School  building  are  that  they  are  in  comparative  good  repair 
and  in  as  good  condition  for  use  as  heretofore  for  school  purposes. 

We  have  been  informed  that  between  800  and  900  children  are  in 
attendance  at  the  said  school,  and  that  the  pupils  live  within  the 
prescribed  territorial  limits  assigned  to  said  school. 

Further,  that  there  has  been  no  greater  percentage  of  sickness 
among  said  pupils  than  in  other  schools,  and  that  danger  to  life  and 
limb  from  fire  in  adjacent  premises  has  been  guarded  against  by  pre- 
cautions taken  to  have  several  safe  places  of  exit  from  said  school 
premises. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  circumstances,  and  also  the  fact  that  no 
provision  has  been  made  in  the  appropriations  asked  by  your  honor- 
able body  for  the  erection  of  new  and  suitable  buildings  to  accom- 
modate the  pupils  of  said  Webster  Primary  School  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  assigned  thereto,  and  that  no  income  or  amount  of  rev- 
enue can  be  realized  from  the  rental  of  the  buildings  or  premises 
annexed  thereto  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  department,  we,  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  do  most  re- 
spectfully request  that  you,  the  Board  of  Education,  do  not  declare 
the  buildings  of  said  Webster  Primary  School  to  be  unfit  and  unsafe 
for  school  purposes. 

And  we,  the  said  Grand  Jury,  do  hereby  most  solemnly  protest 
against  said  proposed  action  on  your  part  as  being  unjust  to  the  chil- 
dren heretofore  attending  said  Webster  Primary  School,  it  not 
being  in  the  public  interest  that  said  school  buildings  shall  be  closed 
from  further  use  or  service  to  the  school  department  of  this  city 
and  county  at  this  time.     Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK    MASKEY, 

Foreman  Grand  Jury. 

San  Francisco,  July  31,  1896.  / 
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DISCIPLINARY  VALUE  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  boy  with  a  psychological  turn  of  mind  who 
secreted  himself  in  a  large  oak  to  watch  the  passers-by.  The  first 
gentleman  remarked  to  a  friend,  "What  a  fine  stick  of  timber  that 
would  make."  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Carpenter,"  came  from  out  the 
tree.  Another  passer  said,  "That  is  fine  bark."  "Good  morning,  Mr. 
Tanner,"  the  boy  replied.  A  man  of  the  next  group  remarked  that 
the  tree  would  be  a  good  place  for  a  squirrel's  nest.  "Good  morning, 
Mr.  Hunter,"  the  boy  answered.  Each  man  weighed  the  tree  in  terms 
of  prominent  experience.  Just  so  each  teacher  interprets  the  chil- 
dren in  terms  of  former  experience.  This  experience  is  gotten  by 
contact  and  observation  and  by  reflection  and  study.  So  to  one 
teacher  the  pupils  are  "kids,"  "brats,"  "imps."  In  this  case  what 
is  the  teacher's  standard,  and  where  did  he  get  it?  To  another 
teacher  the  children  are  "cute,"  "cunning,"  "deceitful,"  etc.  What 
has  been  this  teacher's  experience?  For  what  has  she  been  looking? 
Another  calls  the  children  her  "little  angels."  Where  did  this 
teacher  get  her  measuring  stick? 

The  true  teacher  says  they  are  undeveloped  but  developing  souls. 
She  is  a  student  of  psychology.  She  may  not  be  reading  a  text,  she 
may  never  take  instructions  in  it.  She  would  no  doubt  be  more 
accurate  in  her  judgment  if  she  had  taken  instruction.  This  habit 
and  power  of  estimating  children,  school  work,  and  school  devices 
by  spiritual  standards  is  the  discipline  that  a  proper  study  of  Psychol- 
ogy can  give.  This  power  is  of  most  value  because  every  factor  in 
education  must  be  measured  by  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
It  is  the  final  and  only  true  measure  of  school  work. 

Many  teachers  have  read  the  divine  account  of  man  in  which  he  is 
described  as  becoming  a  "living  soul,"  but  this  central  truth  seems  to 
be  no  part  of  their  working  capital.  The  pole  star  for  teaching 
must  be  the  child's  human  nature  and  its  possibilities.  The  study 
that  not  only  impresses  this  fact  upon  the  mind  but  also  produces 
the  habit  of  putting  right  estimate  upon  the  school,  is  a  study  of 
mind.  This  study  should  result  in  filling  the  student  to  overflowing 
with  the  conception  of  the  transcendent  power  of  will,  the  organizing 
influence  of  feeling  and  the  guiding,  directing  function  of  the  intel- 
lect. Thus  inspired  by  the  supreme  position  of  man  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  child  the  teacher  becomes  a  "living  soul"  in  the  school- 
room and  gives  even  the  driest  parts  of  grammar  and  arithmetic  and 
spelling,  the  life  touch  by  making  them  means  of  character  training. 

In  the  second  place  the  bringing  all  acts  under  the  laws  of  mind, 
establishes  the  philosophical  habit  of  organizing  and  unifying,  and 
this  is  a  power  in  any  teacher.    The  importance  of  this  kind  of  phi- 
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losophizing  over  others  is  that  it  centers  on  the  true  center — will. 
Again  the  close  discriminating  necessary  in  this  subject  requires  the 
closest  attention.  In  short,  Psychology  has  all  the  qualifications  oi 
any  other  branch  to  produce  discipline,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  the  central  science  because  it  studies  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  which  knows  and  classifies  its  knowledge. — C.  E.  Ruhe,  in 
Normal  Exponent. 

THE  TWO   BRIDGES. 

One  afternoon  there  came  to  the  gate  of  my  garden  in  Egbaston 
the  boy  I  considered  the  most  stupid  and  hopeless  in  all  my  classes. 
He  was  stall  and  ungainly,  although  good  looking;  very  shy  and 
silent;  docile  and  respectful  enough,  but  always  behindhand  with 
some  among  his  class,  and,  consequently,  forever  at  the  bottom  of 
his  form;  the  sort  of  lad  no  master  troubles  himself  about.  I  must 
confess  I  had  given  up  all  idea  of  making  anything  out  of  him,  at 
any  rate  as  regarded  certain  important  lessons — a  helpless,  dull,  un- 
willing, profitless  dunce,  so  I  imagined;  and  so  I  had  reluctantly 
come  to  treat  him. 

"With  him  came  into  my  garden  a  pretty  girl,  a  year  younger,  who 
explained  that  "Trotter"  wanted  badly  to  see  me,  but  did  not  dare 
to  venture  alone;  and  so,  being  his  friend  and  living  with  his  mother, 
she  had  accompanied  him.  Possibly  that  made  me  more  indulgent 
to  the  hulking,  stupid,  silent  youth;  for  there  were  great  bright  tears 
in  the  girl's  blue  eyes,  and  she  held  the  big,  nervous  fellow  by  the 
edge  of  his  coat,  as  if  she  feared  he  would  run  away  from  shame  or 
fright.  And  then  she  softly  related  how  good  a  boy  he  was  to  his 
mother,  and  how  hard  he  worked  to  learn  his  school  tasks,  and  how 
miserable  he  became  at  his  repeated  failures,  and  his  perpetual 
ignominy  at  the  bottom  of  the  form,  and  how  all-important  it  was 
that  he  should  pass  a  forthcoming  examination,  on  which  his  future 
bread  and  meat  would  depend,  and  that  she  had  accordingly  per- 
suaded him  to  come  straight  to  me,  and  now  desired  very  ardently 
to  make  me  understand  that  "Trotter"  was  burning  with  desire  to 
win  my  good  opinions,  and  that  she  and  his  mother  thought  that  he 
could  not  be  really  stupid,  because  there  were  other  lessons,  outside 
geometry  and  what  not,  which  he  always  did  well,  and  he  had,  more- 
over, invented  two  or  three  remarkable  improvements  for  a  steel - 
rolling  factory. 

So  I  made  the  poor  lad  speak  for  himself;  and  when  he  ruefully 
explained  how  he  had  never  for  one  fleeting  moment  understood  any 
atom  of  Euclid,  nor  why  it  was  ever  written  or  taught  at  all,  with 
other  special  difficulties  in  his  course,  certain  subjects  being  all  the 
time,  as  I  myself  well  knew,  easy  enough  to  him.     The  truth  was, 
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he  was  no  more  stupid  than  the  other  average  "Brummagem"  boys. 
He  was  a  proud,  silent,  well-meaning  lad,  who  had  been  vilely  taught 
at  the  beginning;  for  teaching  is  a  fine  art,  and  very  few  really 
understand  it. 

His  humility  and  earnestness  melted  me,  as  well  as  the  tears  in 
the  blue  eyes  of  his  little  friend.  I  sent  her  home  and  made  him 
stop  to  tea,  and  that  afternoon  we  tore  up  Euclid  by  the  roots;  we 
divested  ourselves  of  all  the  false  terror  inspired  in  young  minds  by 
that  ancient  name;  we  went  behind  the  old  Alexandrian  geometer . 
and  found  him  out  in  his  plan,  his  purposes,  his  beginnings,  his  falla- 
cies and  his  merits. 

I  told  "Trotter"  not  to  be  ashamed  at  any  little  personal  difficulties, 
since  King  Ptolemy  had  boggled  like  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 
"Asses'  Bridge,"  and  had  asked  Euclid  one  day,  in  Alexandria,  if  he 
could  not  make  it  all  a  bit  easier,  to  which  the  ancient  mathema- 
tician replied  that  "there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning."  "But  there 
is,  Trotter,"  I  said,  "a  very  broad  and  good  King's  Highway  by 
means  of  which  nothing  is  difficult,  nothing  abstruse.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  learn  the  binomial  theorem,  or  Persian,  or  Sanskrit,  or  Euclid, 
or  navigation,  or  chemistry,  as  it  is  to  mow  grass  or  shear  a  sheep. 
The  secret  is  to  be  rightly  taught,  or  to  teach  yourself  rightly  from 
the  beginning,  making  sure  of  every  step  taken,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  most  learning  is  very  simple,  and  that  most  school  books  do 
their  very  best  to  render  it  obscure  and  senseless." 

Well,  with  that  we  built  up  Euclid  for  ourselves.  Trotter  came  to 
me  privately,  day  by  day;  and  we  attacked  that  fatal  Fifth  Proposi- 
tion of  the  First  Book  as  Napoleon  his  enemies  at  the  Bridge  of 
Areola.  We  surveyed  it,  we  made  colored  sections  of  it,  so  that  he 
ended  by  knowing  all  of  its  intricate  triangles.  We  mapped  out  and 
marked  its  angles  and  lines,  so  that  we  came  to  be  able  to  prove  the 
theorem  by  colors  or  numbers  just  as  well  as  by  letters.  We  worked 
out  deductions  and  corollaries  from  it  until,  like  a  kind  of  geometrical 
Clahpam  Junction,  or  the  big  railway  bridges,  one  over  the  other,  at 
Birmingham,  we  had  all  sorts  or  supplementary  propositions  built 
over  it  and  under  it. 

And,  as  he  grasped  the  raison  d'etre  of  Euclid,  his  terrors  changed 
to  pleasure.  The  lad  became  the  finest  demonstrator  in  the  class, 
always  at  top  for  geometry.  His  diagrams,  charmingly  drawn  for 
him  by  the  girl  with  blue  eyes,  were  the  envy  and  wonder  of 
the  form;  and  from  the  despondent  victim  of  conventional  and  foolish 
instruction,  he  developed  by  getting  use  of  his  free  reason,  into  what 
he  was  meant  for — a  sharp-witted  inventor,  with  an  eye  every  bit  as 
keen  as  Euclid's  for  proportion,  relation,  and  subtle  feeling  of  form. 

"A  fine  thing,"  I  used  to  say  to  him,  "if  a  bald  old  Greek  gentle- 
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man  of  Ptolemy's  time  is  to  set  puzzles  in  squares  and  circles  and 
triangles  that  an  Enlgish  boy  in  Birmingham  can't  understand!  Get 
to  the  heart  of  it.  Don't  grant  him  anything.  Don't  be  quite  sure 
that  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles; 
and  don't  at  all  allow,  until  you  are  yourself  fairly  convinced,  that 
parallel  straight  lines  produced  will  never  meet.  Euclid  could  not 
have  made  a  steel  pen  or  electro-plated  a  brass  cup;  and  you  must 
forget  the  miserable  learning  by  rote  forced  upon  you  by  impostors 
who  call  themselves  'teachers,'  and  begin  where  Euclid  began." 

The  lad  became  confident,  joyous,  successful.  He  passed  with  elas- 
tic step  over  the  "Bridge  of  Asses,"  took  prize  after  prize,  and  when 
I  left  Birmingham  was  on  the  fair  road  to  be  head  of  his  division  in 
the  school. 

Well,  that  was  one  bridge.  As  I  was  crossing  Canada  many  and 
many  a  year  afterward,  in  the  new  and  wonderful  region  which  ex- 
tends between  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg,  we  came  upon  a  junction;  we 
came  through  the  superb  scenery  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  past  the 
glories  of  the  Glacier  station,  and  Banff,  and  down  the  foothills  to 
Regina  and  the  prairies,  right  upon  a  very  important  ceremony 
which  was  impending  at  a  very  large  prairie  town.  It  was  to  cele- 
brate the  opening  of  a  most  remarkable  bridge,  built  over  a  most 
impetuous  and  unrestrainable  river,  and  connecting  in  a  most  momen- 
tous manner  for  commerce  and  intercourse  the  sister  States  of  a 
great  province.  We  had  to  stay  over  night  at  the  station,  and 
decided  to  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  bridge. 

Thus  it  was  that,  having  received  a  very  polite  invitation  to  at- 
tend, I  repaired  to  the  superintending  engineer  of  the  district,  in 
order  to  obtain  some  particulars  of  time  and  place.  The  house  was 
one  of  those  commodious,  wholesome,  clean-looking  abodes  of  wood 
which  they  raise  so  quickly  and  paint  so  prettily  in  that  land  of 
lumber,  with  all  the  prairie  for  its  back  garden,  and  a  long  post  and 
rail  in  front  to  which  to  tie  "any  man's  horses." 

Inquiring  at  the  door,  I  was  told  that  the  superintending  engineer 
was  for  the  moment  out,  but  his  wife,  whose  name  I  did  not  catch, 
would  see  me.  Looking  round  the  walls  of  matchboard,  I  espied, 
to  my  astonishment,  among  pictures  of  various  kinds,  a  photographic 
view  of  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  and  close  beside  it— * 
the  Fifth  Proposition  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid,  with  the  angles 
and  triangles  done  in  divers  colors,  and  underneath  it  written,  "My 
First  Bridge."  Near  at  hand  was  a  truly  superb  picture  of  the  new 
Canadian  bridge,  in  all  its  glory  of  iron  and  timber,  with  the  rush- 
ing, forest-born  river  innocuously  whirling  ice  slabs  and  slags  be- 
neath its  wide  arches;  while  in  the  corner  I  read  the  words,  very 
neatly  inscribed,  "His  Second  Bridge." 
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Just  then  the  door  opened  and  there  came  in  the  nicest,  brightest, 
most  open-faced  matron  that  can  be  imagined,  leading  a  handsome 
boy  of  10  or  12  years  by  the  hand.  In  an  instant,  after  all  these  years, 
we  had  recognized  each  other.  She  was  the  very  same  girl  with  the 
blue  eyes  who  had  brought  Trotter  up  to  me  in  his  deep  woe  about 
Euclid;  and  Trotter — none  other  than  the  melancholy  Trotter — was 
the  great  and  glad  mechanical  hero  of  the  occasion,  the  triumphant 
engineer  who  had  spanned  the  Red  river  with  his  world-admired 
bridge!  "His  Second  Bridge!"  she  had  proudly  written  it  herself 
upon  the  plan,  to  go  beside  that  diagram  of  the  "Bridge  of  Asses"; 
although,  indeed,  my  pupil  had  done  lots  of  other  wonderful  engi- 
neering work  before  erecting  that  Pons  Asinorum  over  the  great 
Canadian  stream.  He  had  made  a  fortune — in  fact,  was  one  of  the" 
biggest  men  in  his  province. — Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  in  The  Educational 
Journal,  Toronto. 

THE    SCHOOL   PRINCIPAL. 

I  have  been  Superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco  schools  for  seven 
months.  This  experience  has  conformed  my  opinion  formed  by 
observation  and  experience  some  years  since  in  the  East.  There  is 
very  little  a  Superintendent  can  do  to  improve  the  schools  of  a  large 
city,  outside  of  creating  higher  ideals  and  greater  enthusiasm  and 
love  of  work  among  comparatively  few.  I  well  remember  when 
United  States  Commissioner  Harris  was  Superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  a  large  city.  Then,  as  now,  he  was  a  man  of  infinite  resource  and 
great  power — wonderful  then  how,  under  such  a  Superintendent,  it 
was  possible  to  account  for  some  of  the  schools.  It  was  told  in  the 
fact  that  no  school  can  be  greater  than  its  principal.  "Like  prin- 
cipal like  school."  The  real  supervising  corps  of  a  great  city  are  the 
principals.  I  have  known  principals  who  aspired  to  the  Superintend- 
ency  who  never  created  a  pulse  beat  in  their  own  schools,  and  yet  it 
is  with  these  and  others  that  every  Superintendent  must  do  his 
work.  The  real  question  that  confronts  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools  of  the  country  to-day  is  not  "correllation"  and  "child  study' 
that  a  few  wild-eyed  educators  have  been  thinking  (?)  about,  but 
what  can  be  done  to  wake  up  and  make  real  the  people  who  are  the 
principals  of  the  schools.  It  ought  not  to  be  that  the  principal  of  a 
school  is  the  smallest  official  in  it,  but  it  is  true  altogether  too  often. 

HANDS   OFF  THE   SCHOOLS. 

I  should  do  violence  to  my  own  sense  of  duty  to  the  school  children 
of  San  Francisco,  if  I  closed  this  report  without  a  word  of  warning 
to  a  class  of  bigots,  who,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  attempt  to 
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involving  the  educational  machinery  of  San  Francisco  in  a  contro- 
versy that  is  as  un-American  as  it  is  far-fetched  and  uncalled  for.  If 
the  schools  of  the  country  serve  their  best  purpose  it  will  be  when 
the  management  knows  no  creed,  no  nationality.  This  every 
patriotic  citizen  has  a  right  to  demand.  Less  than  this  is  a  base 
interference  with  the  right  of  every  child  of  the  commonwealth. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  I  have  quoted  from  a  variety  of 
sources  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  teachers.  Through  the  personal 
consideration  of  United  States  Commissioner  Harris,  I  have  been 
able  to  use  two  of  his  masterful  papers,  either  one  of  which  is  worth 
more  than  any  ordinary  report  without  it. 

To  the  Board  of  Education,  the  teachers  and  principals,  the  pupils 
and  parents,  the  general  public  and  the  press,  I  owe  a  debt  of  lasting 
earnest  gratitude  for  many  personal  and  official  considerations,  with- 
out which  there  is  no  compensation  that  can  offset  the  many  cares 
and  anxieties  of  such  an  office.    Very  respectfully, 

MADISON    BABCOCK, 
Superintendent  Schools. 
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Compiled  by  George  Beanston,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


1895. 

1896. 

93,558 
70,006 

94,925 
71,822 

Number  of  youth  In  the  city  between  5  and  17  years  of  age 

Assessment  roll  of  the  taxable  property  of   the  city 

§325,108,898  00 
1,076,099  30 
12.10  cts. 

$327,805,147  00 
1,127,848  41 

City  school  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars 

12.19  cts. 

$3,240,700  00 

1,558,744  00 

277,568  00 

10,827  80 

52,418  00 

$3,240,700  00 

1,594,030  00 
295,568  00 

15,028  34 
58,847  00 

$5,140,257  80 

$5,204,173  34 

. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS-Concluded. 


1S95. 

1896. 

1 

2 

1 

20 

45 

6 

0 

1 

20 

6 

75 

76 

Number  of  brick  school  buildings  owned  by  the  department 
Number  of  wooden  school  buildings  owned  by  the  departm't 
Number  of  buildings  rented  by  the  department 

7 
64 

8 

7 
66 

Total  number  of  buildings  used  by  the  department. 

79 

78 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


1895. 

1896. 

Enrollment  in  the  Normal  School 

86 

1,257 

516 

38,472 

4,381 

98 

Enrollment  in  the  High  Schools 

1,204 

644 

38,517 

4,972 

Total  enrollment 

44,822 

45,435 

Total  average  number  belonging 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  Normal  School 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  High  Schools 

35,079 

80.2 

987.8 

475.6 

29,663.2 

1,813.1 

33,019.9 

35,556 
90.5 
940.8 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School 

Average  daily  attendance  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 
Average  daily  attendance  in  Evening  Schools 

462 
30,011.6 

2,003.4 

Total  average  daily  attendance 

33,508.3 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES— JUNE,  1896. 


SCHOOLS. 
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Agassiz  Primary 

Bernal  Heights  Primary. 

Broadway  Grammar 

Buena  Vista  Primary 

Chinese  Primary 

Clement  Grammar 

Cleveland  Primary 

Columbia  Grammar 

Cooper  Primary 

Crocker  Grammar 

Denman  Grammar 

Douglass  Primary 

Edison  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Everett  Primary 

Fairmount  Primary 

Franklin  Grammar 

Fremont  Primary 

Garfield  Primary 

Girls' High 

Golden  Gate  Primary 

Haight  Primary 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Harrison  Primary 

Hawthorne  Primary 

Hearst  Grammar 

Henry  Durant  Primary. . 
Horace  Mann  Grammar. 

Humboldt 

Irving , 


12 

1 

13 

1 

7 

1 

9 

5 

9 

1 

1 

16 

1 

3 

4 
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7 
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11 

12 
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8 
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17 
9 
11 

1 

6 

7 
12 

1 

15 
13 

15 

1 
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19 

2 

1 

11 

8 

13 
9 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES,  JUNE,  1S96- Continued. 


SCHOOLS. 
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James  Lick  Grammar 

Jefferson  Primary 

John  Swett  Grammar 

Lafayette  Primary 

Laguua Honda 

Le  Conte  Primary 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Longfellow  Primary 

Lowell  High 

Madison  Primary 

Marshall  Primary 

Mission  Grammar 

Monroe  Primary 

Moulder  Primary 

Normal  School 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

Ocean  House  Primary 

Pacific  Avenue  Primary 

Pacific  Heights  Grammar 

Peabody  Primary 

Polytechnic  High , 

Potrero  Primary 

Redding  Primary 

Richmond  Primary 

Rincon  Grammar 

Sheridan  Primary 

Sherman  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. . . 

South  End  Primary 

South  San  Francisco  Primary . . . 


19 
9 
1 
9 

18 

12 

16 
4 

13 

15 
4 

11 
2 

11 
1 
7 

15 

12 

20 

15 

11 

9 
12 

5 

9 
19 

4 
13 


17 
9 
1 
9 

15 
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2 
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13 

15 
4 

11 
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10 
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15 
12 
12 
15 
11 

9 
12 

5 

9 
16 

4 
11 
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.NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES,  JUNE,  1895— Concluded. 


SCHOOLS. 
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Spring  Valley  Grammar. 

Stanford  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

Sutro  Primary 

Sunnyside 

Washington  Grammar . . . 

Webster  Primary 

West  End  Primary 

Whittier  Primary 

Winfield  Scott  Primary. . 


Evening  Schools. 


Business  

Hamilton  Evening 

Horace  Mann  Evening 

Lincoln  Evening 

Potrero  Evening 

Washington  Evening 

Teacher  of  Elementary  Science 

Teacher  of  Drawing 

Teacher  of  Cooking 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture 

Teacher  of  Manual  Training 

Teacher  of  History 

Teacher  of  Sewing 

Unassigned  Teachers 

Teachers  of  Day  Substitute  Class 

Teachers  of  Evening  Substitute  Class. 
Totals 
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SCHOOL  CEN'SUS  MARSHAL'S  REPORT  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1896. 


Number  of  white  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age- 
Boys  

Girls 

Total 

Number  of  negro  children  between  6  and  17  years  of  age— 

Bovs 

Girls 

Total 

Native  born  Mongolians  between  5  and  17  years  of  age — 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Total  number  of  census  children  between  5  and  17  years  of 
age 

Number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age — 

White 

Negro 

Mongolian 

Total 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  public  schools  at  any  time  during  the  school  year 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  private  schools,  but  no  public  schools  at  any 
time  during  the  year 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
not  attended  school  at  any  time  during  the  school  year. . . 

Nativity  of  children— 

"  Native  born 

Foreign  born 


35,088 
35,309 


206 
108 


576 
535 


22,608 
82 
413 


16,267 


92,406 
2,519 


70,397 


1,111 

71,822 

23,103 
46,485 

9,070 


94,925 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT     OF     THE    WHOLE    NUMBER    ENROLLED     AND     THE. 
AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  1885. 


Nunrbi  r 

Enrolled. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

During  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1885 

43,265 

38,188 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880 

43,140 

32,146 

43,311 

31,316 

42,330 

30,191 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889 

42,626 

81,609 

During  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1890 

42,926 

31,352 

43,626 

3L809 

46,172 

45,775 

32,434 
32,799 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893 

44,349 

32,939 

44,822 
45,435 

33,019.9 

During  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1890 

33,508 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT— JUNE,  1896. 


Number  of  teachers  in  Normal  School 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  Schools— Boys'  and  Girls' 

Number  of  teachers  in    Polytechnic  High  School 

Number  of  teachers  in  grammar  grades  (including  Vice-Principals), 

Number  of  teachers  in  primary  grades 

Number  of  teachers  in  Evening  Schools 

Number  of  Grammar  and  Primary  Principals  without  classes 

Number  o    unassigned  teachers  and  substitutes,  day  schools 

Number  of  regular  substitute  teachers,  evening  schools 

Number  of  teachers  Physical  Culture 

Number  of  teachers  Elementary  Science 

Number  of  teachers  Cooking 

Number  of  teachers  Manual  Training 

Number  of  teachers  Drawing 

Number  of  teachers  History 

Number  of  teachers  Sewing 


Total  number  of  teachers 

Whole  number  of  principals  (included  in  total) 

Number  of  principals  not  required  to  teach  a  class  (included  in  total; 
Number  of  vice-principals  (included  in  total) 


Men 


Women. 


17 

12 

186 

483 

49 

40 

38 

3 


Total. 

2 

34 

20 

196 

485- 

82 

53 

38 

7 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 


927 

76 
57 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES,  1896-97. 


HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Principals 

Vice  Principals 

Heads  of  Departments 

Assistants 

Assistants  after  1  year's  experience 

Assistants  after  2  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  3  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  4  years'  experience 

(Experience  in  regularly  organized  High  Schools  in  the  United  States,  under 
a  High  School  Certificate,  to  count.) 

Teacher  of  Drawing— Girls'  High  School 

Teacher  of  French  and  English  Rhetoric— Girls'  High  School 

Head  Teacher  Business  Department,  Polytechnic  High  School 

First  Assistant-  Business  Department  Polytechnic  High  School 

Second  Assistant— Business  Department,  Polytechnic  High  School 

First  Teacher  of  Typewriting— Polytechnic  High  School 

Second  Teacher  of  Typewriting  and  Assistant  Business  Department — Poly- 
technic High  School 

Teachers  of  Stenography— Polytechnic  High  School  

Teacher  of  Spanish — Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Penmanship— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  Free-hand  Drawing— Mrs.  Bradley— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  in  Manual  Training  Department—  Miss  Van  Vleck— Polytechnic 
High  School 

Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Modern  Languages— J.  J.  Schmitt— Lowell  High 
School 

PRINCIPALS  OF   GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Liccoln,  Adams  Cosmopolitan,  John  Swett  and  Horace  Mann 

All  other  Grammar  Schools 


PBR   MONTH. 


$250  00 
165  00 
155  00 
100  00 
110  00 
120  00 
130  00 
140  00 


155  00 

100  00 

00  00 

75  0» 

65  00 

75  00 

60  09 

75  00 

100  00 

75  00 

140  00 

125  00 


140  00 


200  00 
175  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES— Continued. 


PRINCIPALS    OP    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Webster  and  Whittier 

Burnett  and  Irving  Scott 

,.Oo  »per,  Emerson,  Fairmount,  Garfield,  Henry  Durant,  Hum- 
boldt, Haight,  Longfellow,  Marshall,  Moulder,  Redding,  Starr 
King  and  Peabody  

Cleveland,  Edison,  Fremont,  Golden  Gate,  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Jeffer- 
son, LeConte,  Stanford,  Sherman,  Lafayette,  Bernal,  Richmond, 
Douglass,  Harrison  and  Grant 

Dudley  Stone 

Sheridan 

Buena  Vista,  Madison,  Monroe,  South  End  and  Winfield  Scott,  Sutro. . . 

Chinese,  Ocean  House,  West  End,  Laguna  Honda 

Sunn  ysi'ie 

Vice-Principals  of  Grammar  Schools 


DAY   SUBSTITUTE,    PROBATIONARY  AND   UNASSIGNED   RFGULAR  TEACHERS. 

Substitute  Teachers 


Probationary  Teachers. 


(Unassigned  regular  teachers  to  be  paid  the  salary  of  Primary 
Grade  Teachers,  regulated  by  the  number  of  years  of  experience, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  schedule). 


REGULAR  TEACHERS  OF   GRAMMAR   AND   PRIMARY   GRADE   CLASSES. 

First  yea* .- 

Thereafter  a  yearly  increase  of  S3  00  a  month,  until  the  following 
maximum  of  salaries  is  reached: 

Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Grades 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. .    •  .• 

First,  Second  and  Third  Grades — First  year 

Second  year 


TER   MONTH. 


1160  00 
150  00 


130  00 
125  00 
120  00 
110  00 
100  00 
90  00 
125  00 

40  00 
45  00 


79  00 
83  00 
50  00 
52  50 


15 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES— Continue*. 


Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year 

Eighth  year 

Ninth  year 

Tenth  year 

Eleventh  year 

Provided,  that  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  holder  of   a  pri 
mary  grade  certificate  shall  be  $68  a  month. 

Beginners'  Classes 

Receiving  the   same  allowance   for  experience  as  do  teachers  of 

grammar  grades. 
Assistants  in  grammar  and  primary  schools,  teaching  German 
and  English,  or  English  and  French,  $5.00  per  month  in  ad- 
dition to  their  salaries  according  to  the  schedule. 
In  fixing  the  salary  of  a  regular  teacher,  credit  shall  be  given 
such  teachers,  for  experience  from  the  date  of  her  or  his 
appointment  on  the  Substitute  list ;  and  for  any  experience 
such  teacher  may  have  had  in  any  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  United  States  before  entering  this  Department. 

Teacher  class  at  Hunter's  Point  (L.  Bowman) 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Principal  Lincoln  Evening 

Principal  Washington  Evening 

Principal  Business  Evening 

Principal  Hamilton  Evening 


PER  MONTH. 

$55  00 

57  50 

60  00 

62  50 

65  00 

67  50 

70  00 

73  00 

76  00 

83  00 


90  00 


125  00 
125  00 
100  00 
75  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES— Continued. 


Principals  of  other  Evening  Schools 

Assistant  Principal  Lincoln  Evening 

Vice- Principals  of  Washington  and  Business  Evening  Schools 

Assistants  Evening  Schools 

Teacher  of  High  School  Classes  in  Evening  Schools 

Head  Teacher  Mechanical  Drawing,  Lincoln  Evening   

Teacher  of  Physics,  Lincoln  Evening 

EVENING    ASH    IIIOII    SCHOOL    SUBSTITUTE   TEACHERS. 

Substitutes,  Evening  Schools,  $20  00  per  month,  with  $1  50  additional 

compensation  for  each  evening  engaged  in  teaching  a  class. 
Substitutes,  High  School,  per  day,  when  teaching 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal _ 

Assistant  Teacher 

Teacher  Kindergarten  Work  and  Music 

SPECIAL   TEACHERS. 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture 

Teucl.er  of  Drawing  (Miss  K.  M.  Ball) 

Teacher  of  Cooking  ( Miss  K.  E.  Whitaker) 

Teacher  of  Cooking  (Miss  K.  R.  Paxton) 

Teacher  of  Cooking  (Miss  L.  A.  Toomy) 

Teachers  of  Sewing 

Teacher  of  Manual  Training  (R.  E.  Eldridge) 

Teacher  of  Manual  Training 

Teacner  of  History,  with  Stereopticon 


$60  00 
85  00 
60  00 
50  00 
50  00 
60  00 
50  00 


5  00 


175  00 
83  00 
25  00 


125  00 

150  00 

100  00 

68  00 

60  00 

60  00 

100  00 

60  00 

100  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES-Coxclvded. 


PER   MONTH. 

OFFICE  AXD  SHOP  EMPLOYEES. 

$150  00 

25  00 

Typewriter—  Office  Board  of  Education 

Typewriter-  Office  Superintendent  of  Schools  

Storekeeper 

70  00 
50  00 
110  09 
150  00 
100  00 

150  00 

110  00 

92  50 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES,  JUNE,  1896. 


7  evening  substitutes  (Receiving  $1.50  additional  for  evening  when  teaching) 

1  teacher  of  kindergarten  music  at  the  Normal  School 

2  teachers  of  elocution  and  teacher  of  music,  Girls'  High  School 

33  day  substitutes 

5  probationary  teachers,  in  their  second  year  of  probation 

3  probationary  teachers,  In  their  first  year,  with  three  dollars  additional  for 

one  year's  experience  in  Grammar  Work 

77  teachers  in  Evening  Schools  and  Sewing  teachers  

1  probationary  teacher  with  $6.00  additional   for  two  years'  experience  in 

Grammar  Work 

4  primary  teachers,  with  one  year's  experience 

2  grammar  teachers,  with  one  year's  experience 

1  probationary  teacher,  with  89  00  additional  for  three  years'  experience  Id 

Grammar  Work 

2  primary  teachers,  with  two  years'  experience  

4  grammar  teachers,  with  two  vears'  experience 

7  primary  teachers,  with  three  years'  experience 

2  grammar  teachers,  with  three  years'  experience 

27  primary  teachers,  with  four  years*  experience 

7  grammar  teachers,  with  four  years'  experience 

16  primary  teachers,  with  five  years'  experience 

34  grammar  teachers,  with  five  years'  experience  and  primary  teachers  with 

six  years'  experience 

23  primary  teachers,  with  seven  years'  experience 

37  grammar  teacher  ■■,  with  six  years'  experience,  and  the  maximum  salary 

paid  to  teachers  with  primary  certificates 

12  primary  teachers,  with  eight  years'  experience ,   

13  grammar  teachers,  with  seven  years'  experience 

11  primary  teacher^,  with  nine  years'  experience 

11  grammar  teachers,  with  eight  years'  experience 


PEH  MONTH. 

§20  00 

25 

00 

35 

00 

40  00 

47 

50 

48  00 

50  00 

51 

00 

52 

50 

53 

CO 

54  00 

55 

CO 

56 

00 

57 

50 

59 

00 

60 

00 

62 

00 

62 

50 

65 

00 

67 

50 

68 

00 

70 

00 

71 

00 

73  00 

74  00 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES-Coxtinced. 


9  special   teachers  and  teachers  in   the  Commercial    Department    of    the 

Polytechnic  High 

138  maximum  salary  paid  to  primary  teachers  with  ten  years  or  more  ex- 

periense 

14  grammar  teachers,  with  nine  years'  experience 

134  maximum  salary  paid  to  grammar  teachers,  with  ten  years'  experience  or 
more,  teaching  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades 

6  grammar  teachers  with  ten  years'  experience  teaching  the  eighth  and 

ninth  grades 

3  primary  teachers  at  their  maximum  salaries,   with  $5.00  additional   fur 

teaching  French  or  German 

118  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  eighth  and  n'.nth  grade  grammar  teachers  and 
to  teachers  in  recei'  ing  grades 

7  grammar  teachers  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  erades,  at  tl.eir  maximum 

with  S5.00  additional  for  teaching  French  or  German 

1  grammar  teacher  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade?,  with  ten  years'  experi- 

ence, receiving  an  additional  $5.00  for  teachin™  French  or  German .... 

2  grammar  teachers  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  at  their  maximum,  with 

$5.00  additional  for  teaching  French  or  German 

2  teachers  at  Hunter's  Point  and  the  principal  of  the  Sunnyside  School 

2  teachers  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  at  their  maximum,  with   $10.00 

additional  for  supervising  the  girls'  yard  during  recess 

13  teachers  of  Cooking,   Spanish,  and  manual  training,  several  principals, 

lecturer   in  History  and  High  School  assistants  in  their  first  year 

11  several  principals  of  ungraded  schools  and  assistants  in  High  Schools,  with 

one  year's  experience 

1  principal  of  Primary  School  and  assistants  in  High  Schools,  with  two  years 

experience 

28  vice- principals,  principal  of  the  Lincoln  Evening  and  teacher  of  Physical 
Culture 


TER    MONTH. 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES-Concluded. 


PER  MOXTU. 


15  principals  of  Primary  Schools  and  assistants  in  High  Schools,  with  three 

years'  experience 

14  principals  of  Primary  Schools 

16  assistants  in  High  Schools,  at  their  maximum  salary 

3  principals  of  Primary  Schools  and  teacher  of  Drawing 

12  heads  of  departments  in  High  Schools 

2  principals  of  Primary  Schools  with  eighteen  classes 

2  vice-principals  of  High  Schools 

17  principals  of  Grammar  Schools  and  Normal  School 

4  principals  of  Grammar  Schools  with  eighteen  classes 

3  principals  of  High  Schools 

927 

882  regular  teachers. 

38  day  school  substitutes  and  unassigned  teachers. 
7  evening  substitutes. 

927  Total  number  of  teachers. 


$130  00 
135  00 
140  00 
150  00 
155  00 
160  00 
165  00 
175  00 
200  00 
250  00 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER   OF     CHILDREN   IN   THE   CITY  FROM 
1888  TO  1896,  INCLUSIVE. 

As  reported  by  the  Census  Marshals. 


Under  Seventeen  Years  of  Age. 


May,  1888. 

"  1889. 

"  1890, 

"  1891 

"  1892. 

"  1893 

"  1894 

"  1895 

"  189G 


SI,  171 
S3, 31 4 
S4.531 
86,193 
87,774 
88,567 
92,026 
93,558 
94,925 


STATEMENT 


OF  THE  SCHOOL  FCND  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR   ENDING   JUNE   30.  1896. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1895,  less  outstanding  demands .*33,C32  71 

City  taxes . $396,057  38 

Rents 38,489  00 

Tuition  fees  from  non-resident  pupils 570  00 

Sale  of  old  material  and  buildings 194  80 

Gas  used  in  Girls'  High  School  auditorium 3  00 

Demands  canceled 45  00 

State  apportionment — 

January,  1896 , $430,536  90 

July,  1896 228,919  62 

659,456  52 

1,094,815  70 

Total 81,127,848  41 
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EXPENDITURES. 

For  teachers'  salaries §872,311  28 

For  janitors'  salaries  •." 49,609  15 

For  office  salaries 7,760  00 

For  shop  salaries 6,582  50 

For  rents 2,449  85 

For  books 6,576  84 

For  stationery 6,086  46 

For  printing 2,200  49 

For  furniture 23,038  70 

For  ge  eral  supplies 2,159  40 

For  lights 5,421  66 

For  repairs 25,46129 

For  permanent  improvements 38,887  97 

For  telegraph  and  telephone  service 669  29 

For  postage 313  00 

For  fuel 4,360  56 

For  school  apparatus G,429  13 

For  water    118  15 

For  legal  expense* 62  00 

For  school  census 5,029  56 

For  erection  of  buildings  — 15,286  64 

For  advertising 673  03 

For  incidentals 1 ,981  52 

For  laboratory  supplies : .  1,423  49 

For  cooking  supplies 29-1  85 

For  Manual  Training  outfits  and  supplies. 1,384  45 


Total S1,<"86,571  16 

Total  receipts $1,127,848  41 

Total  expenditures 1,086,571  16 

Balance  June  30,  1896 ' .941,277  25 
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SCHOOL  FUND,  1896-97. 

On  May  27,  1895,  the  Board  of  Education,  as  required  by  law,  adopted  the  following 
estimate  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Department  during  the  fiscal  year 
1896-97,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  : 

For  teachers'  salaries $895,000  00 

For  janitors'  salaries 62,000  00 

For  office  salaries 8,280  00 

For  shop  salaries 7,230  00 

For  books  (for  indigent  pupils,  etc.) 3,600  00 

For  stationery 6,000  00 

For  drawing  paper  (required  by  law) 1,000  00 

For  furniture . .    . .  , 25,000  00 

For  fuel 6,000  00 

For  supplies 5,000  00 

For  school  apparatus 7,000  00 

For  postage 300  00 

For  rents  1,500  00 

For  lights 6,120  00 

For  books  for  school  libraries 3,600  00 

For  printing 3,000  00 

For  advertising 1,000  00 

For  telegraph  service,  telephones,  etc 900  00 

For  water  for  outside  schools 201  00 

For  legal  expenses 1 ,000  00 

For  school  census 5,000  00 

For  incidentals 2,500  00 

For  painting  and  whitening  schoolhouses 18.000  00 

For  planking  and  bituminizing  school  yards 31,600  00 

For  replacing  old  vaults  with  sanitary  closets 45,000  00 

For  brick  building  and  lot  for  a  High  School  at  the  Mission 200,000  00 

For  brick  building  and  additional  lot  for  Marshall  Primary  School  52,000  00 

For  building  for  Bernal  Hights  Primary  School 30,000  00 

For  bu  lding  for  school  lot  on  De  Haro  and  Rhode  Island  streets.  2,000  00 
For  four-class  brick  building  at  Sunnyside,  two  rooms  only  to  be 

finished 10,000  00 

For  twelve-class  brick  building  for  Madison  Primary  School,  eight 

rooms  only  to  be  finished 36,000  00 

For  brick  building  for  Redding  Primary  School 40,000  00 

For  bulkhead  at  North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School 1,000  00 

For  closets  and  bulkhead  at  Longfellow  and  Rincon  Schools 3,990  00 

For  closets  and  bulkheads  at  Denman  Grammar  School 1,995  00 

For  closets  and  bulkheads  at  the  Cooper  Primary  School 8,397  00 

For  general  repairs 24,000  00 

For  general  permanent  improvements 10,000  00 

For  physical  culture 5,000  c  0 

For  extension  of  cooking  and  sewing 5,000  00 

Total $1,565,212  00 
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The  Board  of  Supervisors  appropriated  $1,200,000  for  the  Department,  as  follows: 

For  maintaining  public  schools $1,000,000  00 

For  High  School  lot  and  building  for  the  Mission  district 200,000  00 

Total 81,200,000  00 

It  is  estimated  that  this  sum  will  be  received  from  the  following  sources: 

From  city  taxes  $525,000  00 

From  State  school  moneys 630,000  00 

From  rents 45,000  00 

Total $1,200,000  00 

The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  is  as  follows  : 

Appropriation  by  Board  of  Supervisors $1,200,000  00 

Surplus  from  fiscal  year  1895-96 41,277  25 

Total $1,241,277  25 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

JtXNK,   1896. 


Abenheim,  Augusta 
Ames,  Marguerite 
Ayres,  Carrie 
Beach,  Jennie 
Bernard,  Helen 
Blackmar,  Olive 
Bliely,  Evelyn 
Boucher,  Minnie 
Brand,  Lottie 
Brunner,  Helen 
Busch,  Eva 
Carpenter,  Edith 
Casassa,  Rose 
Cassidy,  Virginia 
Cerf,  Adrienne 
Chalmers,  Alice 
Chambers,  Katherine 
Coffin,  Ina 
Cookson,  Amy 
Coulter,  Annie 
Critcher,  Graoe 
"Crosette,  Lucia 
Curry,  Blanche 
Doyle,  Jeanette 
Duffy,  Alice 
Dwyer,  May 
Ebert,  Amanda 
Featherstone,  Gertrude 
Fifield,  Louise 
Fraser,  Jean 


Gallagher,  Agnes 
Gilbert,  Alice 
Goodman,  Estelle 
Gorham,  Catherine 
Green,  Hilda 
Grigsby,  Lilian 
Haas,  Maude 
Harris,  Edith 
Hawkins,  Georgia 
Hemmenway,  Belle 
Hewett,  Marguerite 
Hildebrandt,  Anna 
Hodson,  Maude 
Hodson,  Myrtle 
Hogan,  Katherine 
Kempston,  Eleanor 
Koch,  Emma 
Kohlmoos,  Leta 
Kosminsky,  Hilda 
Lamont,  Nellie 
Leary,  Mabel 
Loggett,  Elizabeth 
Mangan,  Mary 
Marsh,  Alice 
Martin,  Bessie 
McCormick,  Rose 
McDevitt,  Janette 
Meininger,  Dora 
Mooney,  May 
Nathan,  Lillie 


Neppert,  Eugenie 
Newman,  Janette 
Nolan.  May 
Olmstead,  Editb 
Parks,  Charlotte 
Regan,  Rose 
Richard,  Matilda 
Rooney,  Alice 
Rountree,  Lettie 
Russell,  Alice 
Sankey,  Florence 
Schnitzer,  Lillie 
Schweitzer,  Hilda 
Shirek,  Stella 
Simon,  Laura 
Sobey,  Christabel 
Sollman,  Florence 
Stadtfeld,  Edith 
Staehli,  Bessie 
Stroud,  Pearl 
Suich,  Lillian 
Sullivan,  Lizzie 
Tietjen,  Annie 
Tobin,  Gertrude 
Vincent,  Elizabeth 
Voorsanger,  Mamie 
Wiegand,  Emily 
Williams,  Mabel 
Zihn,  Elizabeth 
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GRADUATES  OF  Ti£K  SAN  FK  VXt'IS  '() 
June.  1896. 


Ames,  Adeline  H. 
Aidersley,  Edna 
Brooks,  Eugenia  B. 
Benjamin,  Gertrude  A. 
Barrett,  Maty  A 
Erminie 
Boj  1  in.  Mary  1.. 
Baker,  I  llara  A. 
Boyle,  Edith  M. 
■ ,  Alice  A. 
(  lampbeU,  Alicia  J. 
Oonlln,  Fiances  J. 
Call,  Laura 
Carew,  Martha  SI. 
Costa,  Henrietta  I!. 
Conway,  Loretta  V. 
Chalmers,  Orace  B. 
CoggeBhall,  Lavern 
Casaruajou,  Adelaide 
Cerf,  Emelie 
Crocker,  Louise  N. 
Cereghiuo,  Josephine  C. 
Cofer,  Sara  J. 
Coey,  Emily  R. 
Cunningham,  Emma  I!. 
Dufficy,  Josephine  E. 
Doud,  Annette  D. 
Davis,  Florence 
Doherty,  Mary  A. 
Dresback,  Florence 
Davidson,  Estelle  R. 


Donlap,  Huttie  L. 
Elokhoff,  Carrie  W. 
Everett,  Luella  0. 
Evans,  Isabel  M. 

Fitzgerald,  Margaret  A. 
Friedlander,  Cecelia 
Pain*  at  her,  lilanche 
Fleming,  Elizabeth  0. 

Fretz,  Jessie  I'.. 
Frank.  Josephine  E. 
Uadsby.  Kathleen  .1 
Gross,  Martha  J. 
t  le  ii  f   Mary  I. 
Hollaren,  Nellie  L. 
Heapby,  Minnie  < '. 
Hibbard,  Gertrude  W, 
James,  Mary  G. 
Keleher,  Annie  E. 
Kyne,  Mary  G. 
Kennedy,  Ethel  J. 
Kline,  Elda 
Kelly,  Josephine  G. 
Kincaid,  Belle  C. 
Lahaney,  Loretto 
Lahey,  Mary  T. 
Lindsey,  Emily  M. 
Larue,  Sarah  Van 
McMahon,  Lilian 
Metrovich,  Mabel  A. 
Moss,  Nellie  G. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL 


McDonnell,  Harriet  E. 
McFeeley,  Rebo  V. 
McConnell,  Adelaide  0. 
Mordecai,  Clara 
Maginls,  Susan  A. 
Morshead,  Clara  A. 
O'Brien,  May  A. 
O'Connor,  Alice  M. 
O'Sullivan,  Anna  E. 
O'Connell,  Lucille 
O'Neil,  Josephine  A. 
I  'i  r.  Nan  M. 
Phillips,  Essie  G. 
Pooley,  Virginia  E. 
Perry,  Gertrude  J. 
Ross.  Esther 
Rowe.  Harriett 
Soule,  Abbie  E. 
Sharp,  Caroline  A. 
Sharkey,  Theresa 
Stone,  Jessie  E. 
Sykes,  James  B. 
Thompson,  Lucia  B. 
Van  Orden,  Amanda 
Whiting,  Jeannette  F. 
Whiting,  Mary 
Wolters,  Dorathea  H. 
Wendell,  Susan  S. 
Wilson,  Winnifred 
Zeile,  Rose  M. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  LOWELL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Juke,  18%. 


Abenheim,  Rudolph  E. 
Aitken,  Frank  W. 
Anspacher,  Phil  B. 
AntODOvich,  William  G. 
Bacigalupi,  David 
Bailey.  Herbert  W. 
Bayer.  Percy  T. 
Boese,  Frederick  D. 
Bradshaw,  Annette  H. 
BreiUteiu,  Louis  I. 
Carmany,  Laura 
Cheminant,  Clifton  F. 
Cheminant,  Lester  B. 
Chevoet,  Antoinette  C. 
Collins,  Robert  H. 
Colman,  Jesse  C. 
Crocker,  Arthur  J. 
Denman,  Mary  W. 
De  Rochemont,  Charlotte 
Dodd,  Robert  W. 


Ebright.  Harrold  R. 
Farley,  George  P. 
Golden,  Isidore 
Grigsby,  Henry  0. 
Habn,  Otto  H. 
Hall,  Emma  M. 
Hamilton,  Clara 
Hopper,  Henry 
Hossack,  Pearl  T. 
Jeffers,  Myra  Iff. 
Jones,  W.  A. 
Joseph,  Lillie 
Kidd,  Alexander  M 
Lyon,  Anita 
Marsh,  Eccleston  B. 
McKuine,  Eliza 
Meyer,  Herbert  S. 
Moulthrop,  John  R. 
Xesfield,  Margaret  C. 


O'Brien,  John  M. 
O'Connor,  Charles  A. 
Pedlar,  Avern  F. 
Porterfield,  James  P. 
Prichard,  Walter  E. 
Riding,  Marion  A. 
Robinson,  Harrison  S. 
Rogers,  Earle  E. 
Rooney,  Henry  T. 
Shaw,  Geo.  T,  Jr. 
SkaifV.  Alfred  C. 
Stock,  William  J. 
Stubbs,  William  D. 
Taber,  Enroll  J.  L. 
Talcott,  Lida  L. 
Tamura,  8.  M. 
Titus,  Norman  F. 
Wagner,  Ethel  M. 
Wieland,  Dorothea  A. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  OF  POLYTECHNIC    HIGH   SCHOOL  WHO   RECEIVED  DIPLOMAS  OR 
CERTIFICATES  IN  JUNE,   1896. 


Complete  Three  Year  Course  Diploma. 


Burns.  Herbert  A.* 
Caratensen,  Andrew  F. 
Crim.  Samuel  M.* 
Curtio,  Wm.  Lawton 
Dowliug,  Joseph  A. 
d'Erlach,  Otto* 
Greenbaum,  Albert 


Harrigan,  Andrew  L. 
Healy,  William  Washington 
Kroeuke.  Edward  H. 
Morton,  Howard  E. 
Wolf,  Daniel  L. 
Yrigoyen,  Juan  I.* 
King,  Maybelle 


Minnigan,  Laura  A. 
Murphy,  Kathleen  J. 
O'Rourke,  Josephine  L. 
0"Rourki,  Nellie  P.* 
Peruau,  Mary 
Poultney,  Georgina  R. 
Voy,  Genevieve* 


The  mark  (*)  Honorable  Mention. 


Georg.  Ada 
McDennott,  Celia 


Complete  Three  Year  Course  Certificate. 

McFadden,  Elizabeth  |       Tabrett,  May 

Severns,  Ethel 
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Limited  Two  Year  Course  Diploma. 


Blanchflower,  Arthur 
Castagnetto,  George 
Collins,  William  W.* 
Grant,  David  James''' 
Greenebaum,  F.  E. 
Howard,  Marvin  W. 
Joost,  Fabian  Sebastian 
Kaulfuss,  Rheinhold 
Lo  wen  thai,  Jacob  Leon 


Anthony,  Nell 
Baldwin,  Gertrude 
Baraty,  Marie  L. 
Bernstein,  Leah 
Birth,  Henrietta  M. 
Blake,  Ethel  E. 
Briud,  Gracie  H. 
Brorterick,  Regina  L. 
Buescher,  Selina  A. 
Brady.  Bessie  Patricia* 
Callahan,  Sadie  M. 
Casamajou,  Alice  V. 
Chambers,  Effie  B* 
Corkery,  Margaret  I. 

*    Honorable  Mention 


Boys. 

Magner,  Thos.  J.* 
Marshall,  John  A. 
Meagles,  William  H. 
Nakatsuka,  Y. 
Newbauer,  George  8 
Norraand,  Paul  A.  • 
<  Ino,  Matsuhiko 
Power,  Alfred  A. 
QaeUmalz,  Fred  O." 

Qirxs, 

Cornyn,  Rosa  G. 
Colin.  Evelyn- 
Elias,  Lily 
Fest,  Martha 
Flood,  Cornelia 
Gibbons,  Katherine 
Goddard,  Lottie  M. 
Hannigan.  Bessie 
Johnson,  Lillian  F.' 
Lacher,  Julie 
Macklin,  Carrie  M, 
Marshall,  Linnet  E. 
McGillan,  Isabelle 
McKeon,  Mary  F. 


Sanchez,  Gardner 
Sharon,  John  J.  H. 
Sherman,  Hoyt 
Smith,  Walter  11. 
Stromberg,  Henry  A. 
Styles,  Lyman 
Triest,  Frank 
Welch,  George 
Waterman,  Herbert 


McKeon.  RoBella  < '. 
Miller,  Lottie 
Morse,  Ida 
Noble,  Victorine  N. 
O'Brien,  Ella  Rose 
O'Neill,  Genevieve  M. 
Olmstead,  Clara  B. 
Patch,  Edith  P.* 
Rojas,  Margaret 
Schroeder,  Emma*5 
SisenTine,  Ella* 
Spear,  Grace  M."' 
Taylor,  Abbie  V. 
Walsh,  Li/.zie 
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Brandt,  William  II. 
Ounlifle,  Win.  Bhakapere 
i>a\ is.  Howard  P. 
Donohue.  John  T. 
Frendenberg,  <!■  Adolph 
Horan,  Stanley  A. 


Boys, 

Herzer,  Hujiu  I  '■■ 
Kuper,  Arthur  E. 
Lorber,  Alfred  K. 
I.uut,  Raymond 
Marquardsen,  Alfred 
Roundtree,  Henry 


Schmidt.  Hugo  M. 
Speier,  Leon 
Townsend,  Brendan 
Walsh,  William 
White,  Lucien 


Ashland,  Ruth 
Clayton,  Ella  Ardelle 
•  'usirk,  Rose  E 
Farrell,  Clara 
Friedberg,  Rae  L. 
Galloway,  Anita 
Haberlaud,  Wildine 


lilKI.S. 

Harris,  Huldah 
Headstrom,  May 
Johns,  Nellie  Elizabeth 
Kelly.  Jennie  T. 
Loche,  Grace  E. 
McCarthy.  Mary  M. 
Mersing,  Frieda  E. 


McLeod,  Fannie  G. 
Mullins,  Marguerite 
Newbert,  Lillian  M. 
Sexton,  May  A. 
Tiederniann,  Martha 
Trouette,  Blanche  R. 


Y*M*~ 


